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"We are not to take account kithf.ii of risk ok of safety; 
what, on the other hani), wf. have to cakf. fok is, that wk should 
not abandon the gohpel, which we have on'cf. begin to preach, as a 
sport to the impious, and give our adversaries wherewith to glory 
aoainst us, because we dare not confess what wf. have taught, and 
fear to shed our 11i.ood for it — which cowardice from us, which 

BOASTING FROM THEM, MAY CHRIST AVERT. AMKX."- ■ Mnrtill Lllthcr. Hf 

Beard's "Martin Ltdhcr," p. 419. 



"It makes all the difference whether wjs place Truth in the 

FIRST PLACE OR IN THE SECOND PLACE." — Wliahll/. 
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ciot5.i5ti mz 8 1*. fl > 

S5*ar, <D israel : 

^he $orb our <&ob is ODne $orb; 
Jlnb thou shalt lobe the $orb tku (Sob, 
toith all thg heart, anb toith all thg soul, 
anb toith all thg ntinb, anb toith all thg 
strength, ^his is the first commanbntent. 

Jlnb the scconb is like : ^hou shalt 
lobe thg neighbour as thgself. 

^hcre is none other Contmanbntent 
areater than these. 



I, faster, thou hast saib the truth : for 
there 10 ©ne (Sob ; anb there is none other but J)e : 
anb to lobe 3)im toith all the heart, anb toith all 
the unberstanbing, anb toith all the soul, anb toith 
all the strength, anb to lobe hie neighbour as 
himself, is more than all tohole burnt-offerings 
anb sacrifices. 



Ah ! what time itrilt Thou come 1 When shall that cry, 
" The Bridegroom is coming," Jill the sky 1 
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Insttibeb to the ffitmoxj) 

OF 

The Reverend JOHN KENRICK, 
The Reverend JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 

AMI 

The Reverend CHARLES BEARD, 

STUDENTS AND TEACHERS, 

PRE-EMINENTLY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SPIRIT AND AIMS 

OF 

MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE; 

IX HUMBLE AND AFFECTIONATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
OF UNSPEAKABLE OBLIGATION TO EACH OF THEM; 

AND IN THE EARNEST DESIRE TO AID IN PERPETUATING SUCH 
INFLUENCE AS THEHiS, 

AND THAT OF ALMA MATER. 



MANCHESTER ACADEMY. 

INSTITUTED FEBRUARY XXII., MDCOLXXXVI. 



A very respectable meeting of Gentlemen was held this 
twenty-second day of February, 1786, when it was unanimously 
agreed, after due deliberation, that an Academy should be 
established in Manchester, on a plan affording a full and 
systematic course of education for Divines, and preparatory 
instructions for the other learned professions, as well as for 
Civil and Commercial life. This Institution will be opened 
to young men of overy religious denomination, from whom no 
test or confession of faith will be required. 

[Then follow certain considerations in favour of settling at Man- 
chester, and as to details of the plan to be adopted there, closing with 
the following final declaration. ] 

This Academy, like that of Warrington, is founded upon 
the most Liberal Principles, and will be open to young men 
of all Denominations and Professions. 



TO THE READER. 



It is right to say that this honk is in no sense official, either mi tin; 
I Manchester New G liege, 01 on that of any of its representativ.- 
men whose discourses are thus reprint 

On the occasion of the adoption bj Ihl Collage, of EtS new sctt.li- 
ment at Oxford, for its own sakr, and with .1 .li-.tin.-I ho| f bakfog 

place of its own amongst the various educational activities "f Unit 
•cat of learning, it seemed to me tliat an independent exbibiUon 
of the character and principles of the Institution, by sonic ■ Hand U 
it and its great cause, might be. of an rice, l«>tli as a reminder and an 
encouragement to Itl friends, ai ru Ltii.ni and perhaps invitu- 

to competent ohwrver* ami inqniren not so familiar with its 
purpom end Una. 

FaiUiful to its inheritance of the ooblast [English] Presbyterian 
ParitaniKiu, th- irith Eta pervading pmeuit of the hi 

culture, its perfect intellectual liberty, and its inspiration of ■ ].. 
piety, exempt from the hi irwMmnnwifiti of '■'vli-siaeti- 

ilogmsa and creeds, fornraktrlni ud ritual* 
of any kind, and it* absolute irnl.'p.-n.l.in'o .f 

■ h'rcgulat the i M, to those who 
hate hod eyes to see, become continually more and more establi.ilnal 

an Ideal Home of Leaxaing and Teach '.', especially ia Ih« 

,', — all alike Fl- 
it bus at hut aooght at Oxford opportu Box 
fuller culture, for greater learning, and for larger osaociati on tritb 
rational Uf<; than have hitherto : rithia ita raaoh, and that iii 
home of Religious Enthusiasm. May 1 J ■ •• 1 hlaaa ita 

■ ■ 

It is impossible for such a • 1 humble i , th. , xtcut 

its power? or means of influi no , 1 1 settle itaelf at Oa Ifcoufc 

oonsciouanr.- ng it has, so to speak, I.-f t the 

wthlunn-as, to take a place of raid tin- tumult of 

Bel'. 1 has never ccvieed to move since ilie printing of 
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On many i i In's from that "f Rome upwards to each 

of .-■ i ) i ■ | • ] • - ■- ami imirr natural constitution, are striving to bo more and 
more, active in doctrine and in benuvoleiiee, und to gather greater 
numbers within their folds; and chiily, morn and more people, lind in 
ona oc other of tin on theii most effective tide to the love of God and 
tin love if Brian. Mi;, God bless every such effort in Ilia service! 

OH another side, the culture and activity of the day sociub to bo 
depriving many thoughtful men. in various ranges of life, of the power 
of religion- pn.*.»ii«n ; appareaaj] I tci-:i! i.-.t_-. finding tin: form*, under 

which alone they I hravd that Religion can be entertained. 

■ 11 1 1-.-.I-.. ■ : i.ii >i<- or unjuet, and knowing Dothingof i faith and a piety 
tree from the fetters of preconceived devices against inquiry and 
ne«- int ■ Hi'- 1 u;il eatfafcetiont, they aandei away into rarlona pathe of 

substituted theories .•iytni.stiri-.iii urdrnial. Tin K f-nu. i 

be b religious character. Hue ia not the plan- in review 

i these particular ripple* on the hum of find's everlasting 
fifow. It is enough for the College to know that it /ia* learned to 
lv the knowledge of God, as freely as men study his work*, 
or the history of man and his HIIHHMWllW attempts to aee beyond 
in daily limitations, and to believe the nun.' clcirh in- li,u i 
so. It i« enongn foe H bo Coal thai the men faithful its taboon in 

ii study so proaaeated have bean, the more ita religious passion, 
ita Piety, hn» grown lo be the very heart and soul of ite Thought and 
Life ; and this, M it bollSV IBM Ite Ketj lia: hern, like it« 

Xneology, free from line fflimflde end bandegee by whieh past gen • i 
• if man have -ought to perpetuate the ideas of their own times 
and knowledge only. 

1 1 i it 9ainte Buffered in tin ir fervooi 

i tin- imiitifari i -liai i of the Soman Church, anda 

I imperialism, its inhuman rules of life .' ' 'r bet holy recluses, 

tin rjelirinni of peemonais i I 

BOW ti<,t i Ivfnlete, andei their east-iron creed, end their nirrcileu 

logiol (»i Unitarians, andei the I tbeorbuaj mtionaliam of theii 

great i ml roverej 1 

h '- not the pure service of God alone baas ckrodfld, 01 

real I | -• " i.'l. . 

words <•( mon'a wisdom? 

How do not the Troth end the Sfdi 
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feeWc~forcibb» manipulations of Ritual 
tkmism ! 

And yet how often, ui fa • "ii'Iition, has not tho pre- 

«minent passion "f bUffMed the coll of the Father 

of ont Spirits, and, casting away every biodttnes, humbly lost 
it*eJf in l! >lu*ee(lnees of i ol Hi* ojuntonance, 

and tho confirmation of Fnith and Love! Nay, SO truly ia I 'i-.-tv 
ma activity of man, that in uu consciousness of regulation, 
the adoratinu of an tBUge Of B false Qod may be us essentially, on 
acceptably pious as I r-diip. Bub 'nnccnv 

-• l-.-U.-ni -- ■■( n i;lllati' 'II ' i.-t Mill •■iinitjal.lhlr Mil). 1,1, it ,|i I. IV |J|q d) 

;Jie fa 
God forbid that the College should pretend te count itself ba bare 
hut — as many have dome, and ire doing; and will do 
perfectly — it docs stairs With ill it- '> 1 soul and 

In-hind anil riMi-hin;: 

forwa i are before, to "prow to ware" in 

: Christ Jeans," according to the light that 
ha* been Toucluafcd to it; glad to oonunil to Hiin its oono 
work. As other Colleges proclaim tln-tT ideals, it pr-'aehes, as b 
alum and < Ul suit if '■ 

of a frw» in drit of a free BouL- 

ETEOLOGY ami i-ikty : ALIKE FB 

and all i ti ry matter ai this book, and the 

selection of the reprinted matter, I alone nm accountable. I thank- 
fully acknowledge tin- sanction of tin- Speakers bo the toll 

own the greatest help in 'In- pp of the 

in the l i proof sheet*, and in the 

suggestion of two or three of the Addresses which I bad iml 

iili regrel thai I 
wise 1 1 lege as an old Student ; but 1 

bear nj . |mrtly fc-> the spirit and partly to the form 

■ i riendi Iron i ibilitj 

win by taking it upon myself. 



K. D. DABBI 






< >tir fathers worshipped in this mountain ; 
and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought t< liip. 

Jesus said : Believe me, the hmir cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 

But the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and ii\ truth : for the Father sceketh 
Much to icorship hint. 

Cfod is a Spirit; and they that worship 
him must icorship him in spirit and in truth. 



1 will put my Law in their inward parts, 
and in their hearts will I write it: and 1 will 
lie their God and they thai] be my people. 
And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbour and every man his brother, saying 
■ kint-.v the I .ni-i l ;' for they shall all know me 
from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



i\ tiic controversy which sprang op early in the present 
,-,ii lirivvcea Dr. Wace and Professor Huxley; it was 

alleged by the latter that Holland and Germany an- 
■"tin- only two countries in which, at the present (ami . 
ion of Theology are to be found whose tenure of 
their posts does nut depend upon the results to which 
their inquiries lead them. 

If Manchester New College <-:m [uvsciit any <•] 

interest of the friends of theological learning, thai 

lm lies in the fact that she has never attached to 

i professorships any snch conditions. From 1 786 to 

tin- present tine she hat upheld, in theological stud 

th' ind the iper which are 

led by e i enuine student as essentia] m the 

8he has declined to impose on bet 

Pro any obligation save to seek and to speak 

truth. She has refused to exact from her students 

au' ■ ption to particular opinions, or any j ► I . * . 1 ^ . ■ 

ko become ministers of a particular system of doctrines. 

The following pages sufficiently indicate 1 1 » . - ori 

I story, and the faithful Message of the College 

which now aspires I y on her quiel labours 

witliii) ill- preeincte of the University of Oxford. ] 

subsisting i oris of the I rently still 

Id Manchester New College from inscribing 
name on its roll. Yet, for her also, the memories and 
■us that haunt the cloistera of Oxford have 8 
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more than ideal ; and her ambition 

nurtured amid the same scenes Bfl the famous sehol 
. 1 1 1 < i divines whose Barnes and wotka an a continuing 
glory of the University, her students may gaihei i 

richer culture, and grow to a more many-aided intellec- 
tual and spiritual life, than commonly accrues t«> nun 
.shut up in segregated AftademiflH apart from the cefli 
of national thought ami feeline, and cherishing <luefly 
the .several traditions and the outlook peculiar I" 

dnaries. 

1 1 is in a spirit of earnest loyalty, moreover, to the 
growing liberality of public opinion with regard to the 
open and faithful study of the chief amongst all 
branches of human learning and aspiration, and of 
unquestioning faith in the coming enlargement even on 
these subjects of the mind of Oxford itself, that the 
1 I uardians of Manchester New College ami its Message 
are now seehii hlishmciit at Oxford. They are QOl 

without hope that, even then . they may have a CO 
tribution of their own to make towards making straight 
the paths of the Truth ami the Spirit that lead In the 

lip, 
Great as the achievements <>f ao-eallad orthodox 
Btodente in theological scholarabip bave been, few men 
of libera] mind will denj dial they have been marred 
by tie- Limitations whit h subscription sent upon bocjui 
If, then, there be a school of theol- >gians, however ol iei 
who, with adequate learning, have for successive gi 
tionfl freely Studied religious history and opinion, e 
who have nursed frank and free piety uncrippled by 
such subscription, it is at least possible that it may 
have something to show not unworthy of friendly 
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inspection by theologians who have studied under i 
oondi tie i losing days of Richard Baxter to 

the \' time, English Presbyterians h dsted 

f attempt to proscribe ; " free inquiry." Thi j 
jealously guarded their Churches from Dogmatic stipula- 
tions; and in the successive ■ ; Academies," from BathmeH 
to Warrington! which constitute the immediate an 
of Manchester New College, and in the College it 

•mi 1786 to the |>ivscut day, the study of the history 
and doctrine of Religion has been always free from 
egooe intellectual conditions, ami on this funda- 
mental ground l.i I .11 itself lias kept something of the 
intense and direct personality of the Christum Ideal 
wii! rm or ceremony or dogma, 

It is believed that these two centuries of "1 

• ii'i Prea Learning" have resulted in a typ<- 

religious thought and sentiment which is not without 

its value in tin- spiritual Lift of England. The Chun b 

irhich it prevails are neither large nor numerous, but 

long furnished forth citizens of unassuming 

y. of liberal mind, and of characteristic: gravity ami 

BTgy, even iii excess of their numerical proportion to 

tin? national life of the country. The type of theological 

; and religious eai i thus nurtured may. 

perhaps, best 1m> illustrated by enumerating some of 

those who have, in recent years, with most marked 

ability, thrown it into literary form. 

names of Rev. R. Brook Aspland, 1 Rev. John 
James Tayler, 1 Dr. James Martineau, 8 Rev. John 

n» Cbriatua Boforoiur, or UuiUrUn Majpuint! and Review." 

»tun A«|«cta of F*ith ami Duty." " S KftioMwct of the Bvligioo* 

learoan after the Cbrixtiaii Lift." "Studlesof Chrbttaatar. ' ■ lluura 
of Thought «w Sacred Things/' '• Tyi» of Ethical Study of 

Religion," *c 
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Hamilton Thorn,' Dr. (J, Vance Smith, 1 Dr. Jh.«. Drum- 
mond,* ami the Rev. Chas. Beard, 7 at once claim mention. 
Three qualities, urn always f <l in conjunction, am 

Lspicuoos in tha writingB of eacfa of these mon, — an 
Intrepid boldness in critical inquiry, a minute and 
careful exact nr-s in statomeni .mi di.snlutc and GfVeJC- 
mustering conviction of the reality of Bpirituu] things. 
It is this combination which Manchester New College 
has ever cherished, and would fain find characterising 
the whole area of the higher thought nf the coining time. 

The fragment from a lecture by the Rev. Robert 
Wallace, included in the present volume, illustrates 
with how open n mind the conductors of the College 
regarded the German critical Theology as mu<-h as half 
a century ago. It has been too generally held thai 
there is some quarrel between spiritual religion and tlio 
hold investigation typified in successive eras by SQ 

names as tlm.se of Semler, Baur, and Pfleiderex : that 
as this prevailed, that must decline. On the other hand, 
it has been held by Manchester New College thai the 
mo»t \ eritu iam must tend to establish the most 

lively faith; that the errors of the critics are b 
eliminated by further criticism; that criticism can 
ultimately srve the cause of truth alone; and that, 
all troth 1 icing correlated and interdependent, the 9 •■ 
the conquests of literary and historical research, the 

clearer will be the title of thai spiritual truth in wlii fa 



•"ChruttheRcvtAlrr." " Uw»of Life aft..'. tl„M,„.l »f Clirixt." "St, PM] I 
Ewrtl ,inthi*iiB, an ah .ivisy tl*Sr spirit and significance." 

.• Memoir* of Jn 
» •• TheBibU and l'ojnilar Theology."' •• Tli« Spirit ami the Word «>n 
• "Spiritual Religion fhi JTwfaric leW* " An Introduction to the 

i Theology. " Philo faknu, 
'"Port Royal." "Tlic Soul'* Way to QoL" "The Universal Cl.ri.t." 
"The Reformation orUie ltitli Century, in iU rcleUon to M<- 
Knowlodge." "Martin Lathi r 
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•hrr welfare of the human race is inseparably 
bound np 

The attitude thtu assumed towards the investigation 
of the < a Origins lias been repeated in regard to 

all scientific and philosophical speculation. While many 
gcnrl- ached with the divine spirit, have viewed 

h spprehenno • repnlsion the cosmological and 

psychological inquiries of German and English student^ 
mper of Manchester Hew College has racier been 
marked hy a persistent Confidence that such studies 
also must, in the end, bring out in more brilliant relief 
the reality of God, and fan bo a parer Same the religious 
life in Man. 

Ii is, indeed, the essential condition of the life of 
.Manchester New College that spiritual life and living 
piety i though often found with purest sanctity and tnosl 
effective force in many churches under rory bard formu- 
laries and often in intim I ion with Eoclesi- 

and regulations "I" all kinds) can ri 
bear fruit freely only in the open field 
of ' aching and free learning, t>> the cultivation of 

which the College has been dedicated. 

It is not claimed that the men whose spiritual 
pr<»ireny now seek to dwell in the midst of the Ooliegi 
of ' were uniformly in advance of their own 

times in theological conception, — only that they con' 
i-ntlv kept the way clear for their own advance and 
bat of their pupils. Their Theology may often retain 
ess of what is popularly called Orthodox faith, 
hut it accompanied by the plea for freedom of 

research and expression. How many occupauts of 
theological chairs ha irged their students in such 
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language as that of Dr. John Taylor, tutor at Warrington 
f "i "in 1757 i" 1781 ? Thesi; .in r I u* maxims with which 
he always greeted his catechumens : — "I, 1 .1 mly 

charge you, in the Demeof the God of Truth and of our 
Lord J caus Christ, who is the way, the trufcl the 

life, and before whose judgment seat you must in no 
long time i[)|ir.ir. ih it in all your studies and inquiries 
ofareli lature, present or niton pou do constant! 

carefully impartially, and conscientiously attend to 
evidence, as it lies in tin- Holy Scriptures or in the 
nature of things and (he dictates of reasi 

i nling against the sallies of imagination and the 

fallacy of ill-grounded conjecture. II. Tim you 
ado assent to no principle, or senti- 

ment, by me taught or advanced, bul only so far as it 
shall appear to yon to be supported and ju by 

proper evidence from revelation or the reason of things. 
III. That, if at any tuns hereafter, any principle 
..r sentiment, bj me taught oi advanced, or by yon 
admitted or embraced, shall upon impartial and faithful 
examination appear to you to be dubious or false, you 
either suspect or totally rej icl bucB principle or 
sentiment. IV. That you keep yom mind always opt n 
in eviaena . iiM you labour to banish from your 
breast all prejudice, prepossession, and party seal . th.it 
i Btndy i" live in peace and love wil >ur fellow- 

I I that, you ■ ■ : • I ■ I 

Bo others the inalienable rights of 
judgment an ience. MJ 

It is in a • boastful t piri1 that the principle chan 
terising Manchester New College and the Academies 



from which it sprang is bore propounded and illustrated. 

It i.s rather in reverent gratitude in the faithful dead 

sympathy with those who y<t speak amon 

and under a grave Bense ol the responsihilitj Meting 

bo whom BIS h m -sages have been delivered. 

While pledged to the faiihfu] conservation of their own 

;ii price, ti «■ 

friends of this little (olleirr for ih.ir 

i a share in the intellectual and spiritual rii 
which, accumulating with the centuries, have rendered 
Oxford, Hi many respects, the noblest school foe the 
training of Divines within the United Kingdom, 
perhaps the noblest in the world. 

In the recent expansion of the University in man] 
directions; in its growing .■: liandoo the 

iveness of aristocratic prh 
weal of the English people, stirring religious life in its 

of generous liberalism . in the taure 

which i' has recently placed on tin; brow of her own 

most disti id son and servant, Manchester New 

i ea bo read the promise of that kindly 

i; those who arc secure in the enjoyment 

!'<n and splendid traditions can 

always afford to extend to humbler fellow-workera who 

i ir ends and love the same ideal-. 

Vddre ies which follow have heen selected from 

amntiir ; i great number in the archives "1" the College, 

which would equally well have Berved the purpose in 

with the addition of two chapters from Bei 
Beard's "The I: fo mati n i ion to Modi 

Thought and Knowledge." Theirpurj <> illustrate 

U. the principles, the ideals which have be 
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interwoven with the Hie of Manchester New College 
throughout her exteten.ee. They are interspersed with 
many references and allusions, germane to the passing 
occasion of tVir delivery ; but ii baa been thought well 

to preserd them almost intact I--I their spirit -should be 

lost in the process of paring down. 

The Manchester Academy was founded at Mauchc 
in 178G; it was transferred, as Manchester College, to 
York in 1803; restored to the city of its birth, as 
Manchagtej New College, in 1840; carried to London 
in 1853, and is now removed to Oxford in 1889. Quae 
ra hnee figuro obunibravit, resembit Dens. 

'1 'In- day may come when its characteristic principle 
shall, without, its aid, so have permeated the theological 
world that its .•specific function will be ai an cud. To 
none moi\ I ban to it* friends and supporters, its teachers 
and students, will such a consummation be welcome. 
To none i il '•.. in now more assured. A hundred yeara 
ago, Dr. Barnes closed his dedicator} address with the 
prayer that the College mif_dil la.-i I'm ever. We are 
satisfied to know that its cause will never d 



•• Awl th<- Angel sJw»' great City, the holy 

Jer diogmU of llrtternjrmn (Jixl. * 

And I saw no Temple therein, for the Lord God the 
Almighty and tl. b are tin Temple thereof. 

the City h'.td no need of the Sun neither of the Moon to 
in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the lamp thereof is the Lamb .'" 

EL A. A. 

r D I>. J. E. (>. 

La 






I Free Learning and Free Teaching in ij86. 

FHOtfAfi J5AKXKS, D.D.* 



GeS i kmk.v, 

IT is not easy to imagine a higher object than that 
which baa given occasion to your preset ii u 

da Seminary of UBEiui education; 
Lab bo <•- commenccni' Hi with a 

publi of bonour and affection. 

im an intimate knowledge of the motives which 
given birth to this Institution, I will venture with 
full confidence to assert, that it is not merely the ardour 
t- It, in sanguiue spirits, upon the opening of a 
-cheine. wliiih has inspired your zeal and drawn 
lier an assembly so numerous and respectable. 
V.hi have thus far acted, and yon will continue to act, . 
in this important business, under a strong convicdo 
the greatness of the end you have in view, and OH 
mpulse of warm and generous feelings for the best 
! mankind. 
The.se interests, in their highest and most extensive 
as in a" Bmall degree concerned in 
the prosjKjrity of a scheme, the avowed aim of which is 
the advantages of Li I 'era I Kdtiration to the 

'-•roi at tli« ooniiusoccmcnt of the Muc . 
At»drniy, Septan: ■, t -• l":i iiim Bum*, D.D., Principal. 

B 



al orders of civil society. Every motive which can 
connect you with tin- rising generatiou will hen c 
into vigorous action. Are you members of the Great 
Community of mankind ? Arc you, as Britons, anxious 
f'ni the preservatii mof your liberties ami laws? Are you 
as Parents, still more tenderly united to those whose 
happiness is dearer to you than your life ? Are you, in 
a still higher character, Be Christians, affected for the 
honour of Religion and the good of immortal souls? — 
What objeel can appear to you so great, so momentous, 
as EDUCATION ? Upon what occasion will you feel an 
interest so strong, as when you are thus called to sanc- 
tion by your pri-sence, and to support by your exertions, 
mi Institution which you have established, with the 
hope that it will contribute to convey the blessings of 
knowledge, of liberty, and of religion, to your fellow- 
men, to your fellow citizens, to your families, to genera- 
tions yet unborn ' 

pecting tin- influence of education in forming the 
minds and maimers of men, then; ran be, among uu-u 
of reason, but one sentiment lie who shall affect to 
consider it as having little power must be among the 
weakest, and he who is indifferent to the application of 
ili.ii power, must, be among the wont of men. We 

OOt the original differences of minds, as they come 

from the band of the Creator; but we contend that the 

far deeper and holder lines of i m are drawn hv 

early culture. 

This position it will not be necessary to prove by 
08 argument. 5Tou a ^knowledge, you feel its truth. 
A few splendid instances may perhaps be found of i 
who, in spite of every b< ■ ! ^advantage, have risen 
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to eminence in wisdom and goodness. And, alas ! too 

many sad example evince that those who have 

■a.rently been surrounded with every means of mental 

cultivation may lie ignorant and abandoned. But 

■ ,!'ii these instances, if fairly c.s uninedi would 

not be found" to contradict, so strongly as may at first 

appear, our genera] principle. Or, if they be without 

examination admitted as glaring exceptions, how few 

are they in comparison with those Which establish, with 

.vhicli nothing can oppose, the plastic nature 

of education, and its influence iu stamping upon the 

mind its presenl ii evi r!n ii i ' chjir.icter ! 

But if it be unnecessary to prove this sentiment, it 
may not be an useless entertainment to tarn our eyes 
for • I -ills to some .striking instances, by which 

■fed. 
To what cause but. Education shall we ascribe that 
peculiar cast and air, by which the several orders of 
society are so strongly mark.. I. and whirh. by eombin ■ 
with tin' uniformity of common nature and national 
resembhuH'*' the varieties of peenHai and professional 
character, agreeably diversify the scenes of cultivated 
lif DStitUte at once it* heaut\ ami its enjoyment? 

j- the illustration may appear to greater 
advant till larger bodies of men. To what other 

. . . • ascribe thai national character, which 

i re or less vividly impressed upon every country; 
bttl -trough- upon those which, having less intcr- 

rse with other nations, are left open to the uninter- 
rupted operation of those causes by which human nature 
dected ? 
Observe the abject servility of men educated u 



the debasements of despotism or superstition ! Contrast 
with this the manly spirit of those who have been born 
uiuIit the auspices of freedom and of Mason. Survey 
i In- -M ii !•■ country in different periods of its history. 
Turn y«mr eye to ancienl Greece, the Beat of libi 
the nurse of arts, tin- theatre of glory. Compare these 
characters with those by which it is now degraded. 

To what cause do you, my < •ountiymen, owe th.it 
high-bom spirit, that generous scorn of servitude, which 
animate your bosoms, by which \ our isle ha* Uth so long 
distinguished, and by which it baa bean rendered the 
abode of arts, of commerce, of science, and of happio 
Is it to your soil, to your otimate, or to anj tkyey 
influence, that you owe this spirit ? But other couni 
under the same sky, and with external i in nmsi | 
nearly similar to your own, are marked with s far 
rent character. 

No, you have been educated in Britain, and you h 
lVoiu your earliest infancy imbibed that nohle invjg 
ting spirit. If has heen infused ami cherished by 1 he 
conversation, the writings, the manners of those around 
you ; by the monuments of your ancestors, by their 
history bj iheir amiiveisacie till at length the sacred 
principle has pervaded all your soul, an I j mped 

upon you a distinguishing, an indelible impression — an 
impression which you axe solicitous to convey to your 
ami which they, under the same iulluence, 
will hand down, as a glorious entail, to future genera- 
tions. 

I have been led to this dlustration by the nature of 
the plan which you are now establishing. Educated in 
the principles of liberty, civil and religious, and deeming 



those principles essentia] to eve ber interest of man, 

yon have wished to form a .Seiriinary of Kdu.-ition, « Inch 

11 breathe the same spirit, and which shell thus serve, 
in the most effectual manner, th truth and 

goodness. Hence, you have formed your institution 
upon the most liberal and generous basis, guarded by 
no jealous subscriptions, and open without suspicion ox 
. to all who wish to enjoy the advantages of science 
unfettered and E 

1 regard it as your duty, you demand it as your 
birthright, you glory in it as your privilege, to judge 
for yourse tbject of science, and above all 

of Religion, and to set according to your own convic- 
tions; yon consider the Ghreai Bead of the Christian 

areh as the sole lawgiver and judge of men ; you 
appeal to bis word, u the only infallible standard of 
divine truth i and you worship the Father of spirits 
according to the dictates of your own conscience. Upon 

these broad mid noble principles yOt maintain the cause 

tn. With the •'.ilinness and temp 
but at the same time with the firmness and constancy 
inch principles, you stand Cast in this honour- 
abl .1 cause for whici the best 1-lood ot' your 

mntrvmen has been shed : a cause which it is real 
defend; and from which none can shrink with- 
out cowardice and infamy. Yours is not the cause of 
••. You rank yourselves under no distinguish- 
ing name. The liberty which you claim for fourserves 
ud with equal latitude to others. The burden 
10 which you will not submit you will never impose. 
I id for the equal, universal dominion of reason, 
of conscience, and of truth. To these great interests 
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alone you consecrate this Seminary. If these be pro- 
moted, your first, your highest hope will be accomplished. 

Education at large, considered with respect to its 
general objects, plan, and influence, opens too wide a 
field, for our present investigation. The advantages of 
liberal education upon the principles already men- 
tioned, to young men destined for the several depart- 
ments of superior life — I mean for those departments 
uliirli are raised above the drudgery of servile labour — 
will affoid ample scope for our present consideration, 
and will, I assure myself, engage, because it will so well 
deserve, your serious attention. 

I shall not be mistaken in the object I have he 
proposed — I shall not be understood by any person as 
wishing to exclude the poorest and lowest of mankind 
from the blessings of knowledge. The principle"- before 
asserted respecting the native privileges and equal 
liberty of all men will prevent any such interpretation. 
Away fur ever with the ungenerous -thought of dooming 
so large a portion of I he human race to darkness I It 
Qail be the wish of none but of the abject (') 

despotism and superstition -and in them it is consistent. 

.May success attend even well meaning •.'inlwiv < 

e impoitanl wisdom through every order of the 
Community, and to bless the col . of the poor with 
those illuminations of truth and righteousness, by which 
poverty may be eheercd and labour .sweetened, by which 
human nature may be ennobled and immortal happiness 
extended. 

But Liberal Education, upon the scale we have before 
us, cannot possibly be enjoyed by all. It can only 
reach to those whose time and fortune and future 



prospects give them leisure, ability, ami incitement 
the iicquirtitu'ii. 

In your printed repotf you have professed yom 
intention to l»e " To establish a plan affording <i I i ii 

SYSTEMATIC OOUBSE OF EDUCATION FOR DIVBfES— 

preparatory • ions for the otk\ I 

2>ro/. -as well as for civil and comn V/i." 

I H-. pursue this division. Ami let us consider 

1 1 lively the importance of such provision as you are 

making for the edueation of mvixks — for those 

intended for the professions of tosDiannE and law — 

and for those who are to fill up the offices of civil and 

COMMERCIAL UP! 



Fob the Education of Oi 

The usefulness of so order of meo devoted to the 

interests of religion no rational friend of those interests 

will call in question. By tin- Christian, who derives bis 

i from the New Testament, it will in general be 

immediately acknowledged; for this order of man ifl 

e appointed But, upon the principles we 
already maintained, it is of unspeakable importan 
the interest* of religion that those who are bo be the 
■SBartOXB of its truth, the guanli.ins of its polity, and, 
the instruments of its power, shall feel its 
nobles! influence upon themselves, thai they shall study 
its doctrine- the control 

thoriiy, and thai they shall «-itk all simplici&y 

■herever truth and reason point the way. If 

the cause of Christian liberty be dear ami valuable in 

i esteem, you must regard the education of your 

ministers in the principles of liberty as proportionably 
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important; for upon them will the rapport of thai 
, I had almost said, principally depend. Nor will 
I retract, tin- won]. Fur where, have we known that 
cause to Boorish, in any respectable degree, where it has 
ooi enjoyed the patronage of wine and able adve 

tin' sacred profession? What character in life is more 
truly venerable in every church and among every 
denomination than that of a serious, active, ■ hh-i-mh 

an? Where have we known any Of this 
description who has not enjoyed general respect ami 
honour, who has not been miniliered among the truest 
ids of all that should be dear to man? 
You will bear with my honest triumph upon 
subject With pride and pleasure I magni' offii e, 

If it has not, among us, what to many would appear to 
be bhehighe omendataonsof a profession, the rich 

emoluments, the splendid titles, the sacerdotal dignities, 
h are elsewhere to be found, it has all that 
Christianity bestowed in its first and purest age ; it has 
all that can endear and ennoble it to a well-diso 
mind ; it has the opportunity of dispensing inestimable 
blessings to mankind : and it has in general annexed to 
it the frugal competence and the unbought honour 
v li ' ii o a good, mind are sweet and sufficient. 

In every situation of life the first and greatest object 
I he discipline and formation of the heart. 
The Bobh'-<l ' li:u-;n;,'i \u> can su-.ta.in is that of the off- 
spring of I -oil. To plee e him is onr highest duty. To 
be approved by him is our only happiness. To this 
I point, then, should the education of even- person, 
wlia: be hifl rank or destination in future life, be 

primarily, and in all its stages continually, i 



Without Piety, ul! tin- accompli - of ni:mturM, all 

the • i.' i its of science, and, if we may be all 

nil the recommendations of lower excel- 
lences, and even of secondary virtues, would be of little 
avail. The firmest guard of good principles, the richest 
source of true happiness, the fairest ornament of 

ted character, sad I will add, the d - meet 

ness for future felicity, would b bins. 

If this lie true of all p< <-v\ fBl b Bad oflice, 

it is still more true of those who are destined for the 
sacred function. To them the spirit of religion is 

to every end of their profession, to n 
riieiit, to usefulness. Institute of this divine 
•pie, where .shall they ti ml motive- -ulli.iial to 
animate or to sweeten theii labours? Duty will be a 
toil, and devotion ii drudgery. Their conversation will 
want the sea of goodness. And the coldness of 

every service they perform will chill those I setter affec- 
tions which ii was their part to have kindled aud kept 

alive in , li.ir audience. 

But piety alone, however sincere, however fervent, 

will not insure to a Minister of Religion respectability 
1 1 musi be regulated and assiBted hy know- 
ledge; and it will be fashioned as to its complexion sod 
form in no small degree by the kind and extent of that 
knowledge with which it is attended Let us not 
well meaning ignorance. Let us do honour to 
ide but illusions of a sincere heart. But in 

Public Teacher of Religion you justly expect a 
ion of mind sufficient to add lustre 
-.and to qualify him to be not only 
it a shining light in the sanctuary of I 
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Upon i In- iil.jict there will be among us no difference 
of opinion. That B Christian Minister should be 
possessed of wisdom, as will .is of worth, nunc In re will 
call in .|uostion. With those win. decry human lean 
we decline all COatXOVers\ . Their reason is nhvious. 
Illiterate tin mi -rives, why should we wonder if, like the 
Vandals of old, (lieyi.Miilca.vomi- to di Ktroy all the monu- 
iniiii and honours of literature, in others. Nor will we 
serioiish ntleiiipl to com I iMt. those wretched sophis 
of superstition, or those miserable abuses of scripture, 
by which Lin > a Kempt to defend a sentiment so 
degrading to human nature, to its great Author, and to 
Him who came into the world that he might enlighten 
: 1 1 1< I blew the nation;-.. 

It is, then, a point of great importance to provide for 
ate in Divinity among us the means of i b 
knowledge, and to open to them the stores of ancienl 
anil modern literature* Of these none will be without 
its use, and they will all unite their influence in 
enlarging, polishing, and strengthening the mind, and 
in qualifying it for a better acquaintance with its 
peculiar and professional studies. For it is with me a 
point of unquestionable truth that a good acquaintance 
with general science is useful, not only in giving vigour 
by the variety, pleat ore bj the resemblance, and advan- 

t.une h\ the I'ontrast of different subjects, but even in 
illustrating, explaining, and apply. n>se subje.ts 

which by uur profession we are called upon peculiarly 
to cultivate 

Of all subjects divinity seems most to demand the 
aid of kindred and even of apparently remoter sciences. 
Its objects are God and man, and nothing which can 
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either illustrate the perfections of the one, or the nature, 
capacities, and history of the other, can be entirely un- 
ini pint nit. 

But how extensive a field Jo these subjects open ! 

Natural Philosophy, in its widest sense, comprehending 

i relates to the history or properties of the 

works of Nature in the Earth, the Air, the Ocean, and 

including Natural History. Chemistry, ftc, has an 

immediate reference to the one ; and bo the otha belong 

all that Anatomy and Physiology can discover relating 

■ body, and all I hat tfetaphj rice, .Moral PmloBophj , 

Histor] "i- Bevelstion declare ecnoerning the mind. 

But here again the field still opens upon us. For 

History, sis well as Revelation, demands the knowledge 

of languages ; and these, again, of Customs and of Arts, 

of Chronology and M umei —the stream of science still 

it into more and wider channels. And to 

est finishing of the mind are a© 

ig to eultivai .1 I ii*-li regulate 

the Imagination and refine the Feelings, and which give 
correctness to vigour and eloquence to strength. 

Of all this various range oJ lc1 usnol imagine 

that any part ifl improper 01 H '■■■ D S, I 

part may with great advantage join its influence in 
forming the accomplished and useful Minister of 

It mly a truth, but a truth of unspeak- 

able impoj thai the peculiar and favourite studies 

of a Clergyman should be those which more imrnediii 
belong to bis profession. To II other .studies 

linate. The central point, to which 
.i verge, ami by which they 
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should he continually directed, OUght undoubtedly to 

in- Hi-' knowledge of 1 1 1 < - New Testament. This n to 

be what Mcilifinc is to the Physician, or Navigation to 
tin- Bailor, hie SzbI and greatest object Other studies 
niav be of advantage to embellish the column, to 
compose tta foliage, 01 bo adorn its capital; bu1 this 

must constitute its b. In a finished edifice, ir 

is Jo be wished thai the Bhsf) of the column may be 
rong, and that its ornamunl a may be beautiful, 

Education, Upon BUch a scale as we have now 
imagini-d. demands the aid of numerous and distant 
sciences ; none of which can be omitted without nar- 
rowing, in some degree, a system which, to be perfect, 
ought to be as various, as extensive, and as full as 
possible. 

To this plan of education for Divines, different 
objections will probably be made. Some will mention 
the time and the expense necessary in passing round so 
large a circle. — And if the object were to make our 
student bud adept in various sciences^ at once a profound 
Mathematician, a deep Civilian, and an able Chemist, 
the objection would be strong; for any one of these 
would singly require more time and attention than a 
Clerical student can spare from more necessary studies. 
But that more general acquaintance, lor which alone we 
plead, and which insufficient for all the purposes above 
nii'iitiuned, will he attained with eomparutj by B 

young man, such as alone we wi Snd intended for 

the Baered function, regular, diligent, serious, and t> 
of his time. To render the expenses of such an educa- 
tion easy to young men of narrow fortunes, but of 
promising genius and dispositions, is one great object 
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of your .Seminary — an object which, by the generous 
exertions of the friends of religion and good learning, 

I doubt not, be able in a goo«l dc 
accomplish. 

But. there is another and, in the opinion of some, a 
much strongn objection egai plan we have chalki d 

out. A taste for knowledge thus divenified and im- 
proved will, they apprehend, induce b turn and habit 
of mind little accommodated to those situations into 
which so many Ministei g as musi. oecessariij 

lifi-. [ feel the- fores of this difficulty ; 
i i did r i . ■< -■ . - . i i-i i \ follow from this cause, 
the objection would be insurmountable. Pot whatever 
to uniii the Ministers of Kcligiou for the most 
obscure and on I congregation, or even for a 

comparatively limited and scanty emolument, so far 
ts the great purpose of their office, and renders 
them, at unci-, useless and unhappy. 

But I am not staggered by this objection. For if the 

spirit of Religion, the humbii active spirit 

taanity, be but strongly felt, this effect will 

Where the refinemc taste have been kept 

in due subordination to the piety of the heart, where 

se of duty, the love of God, and its amiable 

offspring, the warm desire of doing good i.< -n. have 

been kept alive, as the first and strongest passions of 

ml, thi enience cannot exist. In the most 

ivli a mind would find opporl unities 

for mental cultivation and for active exertion, and 

from both these for exalted self-enjoy incut. Let. lnni 

but once consider it as his highest honour to serve God 
and his generation faithfully in whatever situation 
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Providence may have placed him — let him but be 
persuaded that the minds, even of the plainest people, 
are susceptible of the noblest culture and improvement — 
let him, under this impression, BO far overlook the 
coarseness of unpolished manners, as to receive, with 
pleasure, the sterling sentiments of honest ii.iiun u 
their rudest dress — in one word, let him l.nil enter upon 

his office wiih tins principle, if called into a desert, bo 

cult ivate and adorn it. as much as possible, to step beyond 
the common and meagre forms of public service, to 
associate with bis hearers, by prudent condescension to 
inspire their love, tempered with that dignity which 
shall command respect — let him but do this, and I will 
pledge myself for the consequences. He will find, in 
the plainest of his people, minds possessed of great and 
generous sentiments, and capable, like the diamond, of 
being polished into amiable excellence. 

It' many Clergymen in such situations are disgusted 
and unhappy, if in consequence they become indolent 
and useless, let us not ascribe thai; complaints entirely 
to their situation. li they ;itis tied without the 

delicacies and the elegancies of life, if they sigh for 
liiMinoi! and literary refinement, surely they 

forget — alas! it is to be feared the] have oevei properly 
felt — the first, the highest end and object of their office. 
The means of usefulness, mwi consequently of enjoyment) 
lie nimh in our own power. The Minister")' l: i 
endeavours thus to render himself active 

estimable in his situation, whatever it be, will secure to 

I iin ielf the pniv-t satisfactions* nor will he wanl p spect 

and honour in some measure proportioned to his exer- 

aml his merit. If silent merit sometimes lie 
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lidden in obscurity, is it not too often because it 
remains in obscurity, and docs not speak in those useful 
energies for which such a person seems to be peculiarly 
qualified, for which the cucumata of the world 
so ]oud|\ .nil, fur which the Ministerial office W&8 
appointed, and from wliieli it is bo derive its lii 

character and consolation here, as well as its noblest 
reward hereafter? 

Permit me here to oiler a cemazfc concerning the 
object and influence of education with respeot to young 
••. class, into which I hare been led by the 
i ding observations. 
One great, perhaps the greatest, excellem-.- of educa- 
tion is, to keep up a constant spring and energy of 
mind, t<> maintain that brisk and regular movement of 
irious powers which shall preserve their nun n| 
vigorous and clear. On the other hand, perhaps the 
mo "li' li can be committ> d is t«> suffer the 

mind to become lethargic and languid, to lose \t> 

and spirit, and to stagnate in inactivity and softness. 

Indolence rusts the most splendid talents, and blunts 

of il.e sharpest powers, How little has ever 

l>een done for the honour of (!od and far the good of 

by cloistered dulness? On the other hand, what 

has not been achieved by a bold and pei-severiug 

It has supplied the place of fortune, of 

strength, of power, and even of genius itself; nor is it 

to say to what sublime attainments of knowledge and 

efulness he may rise who, actuated by a spirit of 

and patient application in a good cause, Buffers 

iug to interrupt his progress. Nothing will t 

i .-serve our serious attention than to make 
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our Seminary a SCHOOL 09 MH.KiENCE, and to keep alive 

tliat fervour of the mind which is doom .veil to 

present improvement as to future eminence, enjoyment, 
and usefulness. 

You will excuse this digression. Lot us return to our 
subject. A cultivated taste in the Minister of Religion 
will not only render his character more respectable, and 
when united, as it ever ought to be, with a devo 
spirit, his labours more useful in every situation in 
which ; be placed, but it will also furnish him 

with those me; inn elitci laninirnt wliieh are, 

1 i iid, must m in himself, at least in 

the mo:-i obsenre retirements. i 1 ' d of these, what 

act ■■in 1 es of pleasure of the purest kind open to him 
on evi-n side! Nature in all lis scenes, and knowledge 

iu all its In. • ii.-l n •-•, nv evrr nady to afford :M.|,iee and 
gratification. 1 t.-.iiiute of these, is there not reason to 
fear, and will col experience jml apprehension^ 

that he will sink down either into languid inainLdil 
degrading \ulg:u-iiy, or eyes into sottish intemperance 

Ami how many places are there among us where, 
without I lirse ijii.-dirieations, tin; Christian Mini aid 

not possibly support, in any respectable di ihe 

decorum and dignity of his profession ? In ail our 
towns, and in the greater part of our country congrega- 
tions, there arc famines of opulence and character among 
which it has long been an honourable an.! acknowledged 
distinction, that they are eminently sensible of the 
importance of Liberal Education. In these, therefore, 
are to be found — long may they deserve the praise 1 — 
persons i ML pieuous for knowledge, for elegance, and for 
manly character. Among such persons how desirable, 
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Low necessary is it that the Minister of Religion be a 
man of science and cultivation I 

# • • # • 

These, gentlemen, are the advantage* which you 

toseiui ■ i-i vour children, niul t«i tin rising generation 

around you, by the Seminary which you have instituted 

I vantages you wish them to enj 

rut, tests, or obligations inco. with 

the sacred ri /< and eonsoienoe, It ia 

amliiti'iu t<» keep ah .h-licUc n u<-. niij|»r .■■ I 

of rectitude, that pure and holy love of truth, and that 

ile and inflexible integrity of cos e, which 

be, under God, their firmest guard against whate\ 
base or disingenuous against the authority of power, the 
allurements of i or tin- blandishments of sedu< 

Hence your plan eab^j to your principles 

and your spirit, liberal and open. From the friends of 

■ne you expect support, and such you rejoice 

ope are found among those whose principles 

1 1 ii at the remotes! distance from one 

another! It is pleasing to behold this spirit diffusing 

, broad among the several denominations of our 

iv-christians, giving a softer aspect to those parties 

ted i" wear only the air of defiance and hosl 

and levelling those mounds which bave so long, like 

divided fellow-men, fellow-citizens, 

Th unite mankind together, not bj 

, Inn by the eei 

of an enlightened and diffusive love, this is the spirit of 

ink religion in which we boast; this is the 

ne, of those principles by which we arc distin- 

1 and honour of our cause, 
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le cause of <iYii. and rblhhqus lxbkbtt. Among 
whatever men and by whatever means the spirit of 

freedom, nf toleruxioii, and of candour. ;iml in com tiun 

with these iIh- spirit of virtue and religion an- diffused, 
this we consider as the triumph of our interest* Our 
interest, did I Bay? It is the interest of truth, of 
righteousness, of heaven ! An interest which can alone 
remh'i our separation honourable or important; an 

interest to support which hy .steady diameter, by 

generous contribution and, if necessary, bj patienl 
suffering, confers on buman nature its highest glory : 
because it produces t" man his noblest happiness. 

To this interest the diffusion of knowledge must ever 
be useful. In an age of darkness Christianity was 
adulterated [nan age of returning tight its honours 

were restored Let imposture shrink from day. Divine 

truth seeks qo concealment. It fears no detection. 

Sound knowledge of even kind must, ultimately befriend 

it And it shall prevad. It i even oo« capidly pre- 
vailing. The day has already dawned. The light of 
heaven is advancing. The buman faculties are in 
motion. The Religion of the New Testament, which, 
like a mighty mountain, lias been long obscured with 
exhalations, now lifts its majestic, bead, and under the 
providence of its Author shall D .-■ superior to those 
clouds by whii-h its glorv bflfl been darkened. 

In every period from that BH ch we look bi 

with pride und triumph, as exhibiting the noble | 
spectacle of pure and inflexible virtue, when so many 
good men resigned everj earthly advantage rather than 
make ahipwrecli of faith and conscience, there have 

been men among us who have appeared in the fo 
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ranks of bc and who have bonourabl] Buppoi 

liy splendid abilities and exalted I -lianii iter, the cause of 
nnd freedom. Among 1 1 1< .-.■ lt"0<3 nun whom I 
just mentioned man} were eminent!] and 

lid no less by their learning than by tluir 
itw Their immediate Bqocessers in the cause, not 
red the same opportunities of education, 
cited their piety, bui bad not perhaps, in so lm 
In 1 distinctions of science. En a little while, 
however, this disadvantage was removed, Acadeo w 
nrs were established, of which it is 
sufficient praise to say that they have in every period 
famished men fitted to appear, with credit to tin in 
Ives and to their cause, in the defence not merely of 
party-ii but of important troth and common 

Christianity. In the present day the honour and tee* 
the char* I rare stall maintained by many 
who have no unison to stand in awe of the Learning or 
nhili? ' b ithren. May the Eriende of 

m and Libert} ever deserve tins animating praise I 
ia Seminary be the means of training up 
those who may appear in the rising age th^ wise, the 
the Upright friends of th and 

hopo "f iiuiii ! 
our Academies, it must be acknowledged, are ie Matnti 
ome auxiliaries which belong to the more splendid 
nal establisliments. We have no titles to em 

w, nor are we vested with colle 

obedience. The motn es, there- 

icfa alone we are to animate the exertions 

ire the respect of our pupils must be pure 

Unable to allure their industry by 
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mercenary hopes, it may perha)>a be better for them 
only to feel the excitements of disinterested praise. — 
That OUT OWH ■■moluments depi-nd entirely on our own 
i iviiurs and success is 1 i K • • •-*. ; -■<■ .•> I ivourable eircum- 
stance. \\>- are influenced, I trust, In the noblest 
motives ; but we pretend in.it to be absolutely superior 
in. I iiiiliiVi'ivut to other oonaideiatioiu. And we >-hal] 
be stimulated by the united action of ever) principle 
which can 1 p in motion the strongest springs of 

human ii.i i n i . . 

It is of great importance to the cause we have in 
view that several Academies subsist, together in different 
Of Kn^land. In every region where they ore 
established the] bring Libera] Education within the 
reach of many by whom such advantages could not 
otherwise have been enjoyed. They widen the circle of 
science, and they keep alive that spirit of honest and 
generous emulation which m perhaps, in the best minds, 
necee&fur) in order to continued and growing excellt 
I pit) the man who cannot distinguish this spirit from 
its base and spurious image. From the bottom of my 
heart I wish weD to every Academical Institution 
among us. I respect those who conduct them. I rejoice 
in. their prosperity. And, animated bj ilirii .-ii<t.'-.s. I 
shall earnestly wish, and in thin wish I shall be 
joined by my worthy colleague, that our Si iiiini v may 
not OS less deserving of public estimation, or that it 
may bl U little as possible inferior to those which can 
boast a longer * i Ji! i- L nruT. aihlie patronage. 



With unfeigned regret, you had seen the Academy at 
ims. to which we had been an 1 to look 
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fond regard, and to which many around me, as 
well as myself, have been indebted for pecul' Mi- 

lages, suspended, and at length finally dissolved. Some 
of you, who had been for several years the most cordial 
and active supporters of that Seminary, laboured with 
most zealous assiduity to revive it. You still in- 
dulged the hope that it might rise again from its present 
depieew m with increased splendour ; nor did you at last 
abandon it till, every hope '■ Length CU1 0&, you 

were obliged to turn JTOttT UlOUghtl to Mother situation. 
Von a-kuil. •' Shall, then, tin- Institution which we 
have fostered so long, and to which wo have look 
forward as the nursery of our youth in future genera- 
tions, he for ever given up ? Shall we have no similar 
tablishment in the northern puns ol ad? shall 

we have no Ministers educated amongst ourselves, of 
whose characters, abilities, and sentiments we can form 
i! knowledge? Shall OUT youth, destined 
for other professions, or for civil life, bare ao advantages 
within the reach of more than a hundred miles for the 
attainment of superior science ? " 

The answer was obvious. Feeling within yourselves 

«a for this difficulty ; animated to attempt, and 

I to accomplish, whatever the sacred cause of 

irfcae demand, you began. With pleasure, 

i aaw your scheme approved, and your endeavours 

seconded, by others of congenial spirits, till, in a short 

tim patronage became so large, so liberal, and 

so respectable, as far to exceed your most sanguine 

expectations. Hence, you have been emboldened 

extend your original plan, and, in addition to those 

public buildings which alone it was your intention to 
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. you arc now preparing accommodation for a 
number of students, which will, it is hoped, be free 
from tin.: 1 1 n ■■ >n \ <• 1 1 1 1 -i l (-■-:-. necessarily attending their 

residence in the house of tli<-ir Tutor, and 

immediately under his eye, as to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of constanl inspection and effectual government. 
# # # * # 

Willi respect to the situation of* Manchester, I will 
uot luri' repeat, that Seminaries have flourished in 
huge imv.ii.-, with the greatest reputation, nor will I 
urge that Masters, both in the principal and the 
auxiliary departmenta of science, may be there pro- 
cm. d in greater variety, and with greater ease, than 
iin- situations. The argument seems to turu upon 

this point. Are those vomit; men more likely to be 

hereafter sale against the temptations of the world who 

beeif, through the course of their education, 
entirely secluded from it, in privacy and solitude, tar 
from the scenes which corrupt and the allurements 
which endanger their virtue, than those who, having 
been accustomed to behold those scenes, and i" r< 

those temptations, axe only called when they enter into 

more puhlir lil'c. to goon in the path which they have 
pursued so long, and in which new exertions will qo 

\. but only the continuation of that spirit in 
which they have been already established ? Is it not 
probable, and will not experience warrant I 
elusion, that an education, not entirely withdrawn from 
the view of those scenes, in the midst of which they 
must hereafter be engaged, is more likely to confirm 
their principles and to mature their resolutions than 
one in which they can only know by cold report the 
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insinuation c impndence of the wanton, 

and tfafi i.i:ll"i>, i.l ' in profane? 

# • « • « 

As for you, the generous founders, patrons, and 

friends of this Academy, your views are patriotic and 

noble. Whatever be its fate, you have acted from the 

worthiest and purest motives. It is not for you to 

command success, Bui Id ae be thankful that sm-reas 

not necessary to the reward of well-doing. The 

righteous Jndge of men lookfl to the heart alone ; and 

ho will approve, and he will reward the good intention J 

•u though it fail of accomplishing its purpose In 

hi* hand arc all events. Kmm bis Eavour alone comefch 

Duty is ours; events belong to God ; and lei 

indulge the sanguim- hope, thai views so liberal, and 

so importanl to the great interest* of mankind 

will be honoured with bis approbation and blessing. 

You are erecting a Tempi'', on the front of which you 

will inscribe no name of any distinguished saffian leader, 

cither in science or tli You will dedicate it "to 

Tin i liberty! to RELIGION P 1 When you turn 

or eyes towards it, yon will breathe forth the dying 

it aspiration. 4 You will pray thai it may 

flourish with increasing honour to many future genera- 

Nor will you confine youi good wishes to this 

yon will also pray that the sacred cause to 

whi devoted may extend its influrnee ultroad with 

i ; and ilmi the holy light of truth, of 

reason, and of righteousness, may .shim! over all the 

nations of the earth with growing lustre, even to 

meridian day. 

# ESTO PERPETUA ! 



II. The Respect due to Christian Liberty in 
Religious Education. 

BY JOHN KENTUL'K, M.A.* 



" SO TMKN, I'ltETIIUKN, we are ROT chilpken of the bom>. 
■., iii oi tiik kkkk. Stand past, thehefobe, ik the 
i.iiti.iMV wiikiikwith CONST HATH MAT>E US FREE." — Oalalians 
IV. 31 vi. 



YITHEN the Presbyterian Dissenters of England, 

" ' above a century ago, refitted to bear a part in 

•hr mi|Ki:-ciiinn <>f :i creed framed in human languaj 

thereby that the recognition of the divine 
authority of Scripture ought to be the sole bond of 
communion, then first, as it appears to me, was the 
true principle of Christian liberty professed among us. 
Stop .short of I In-, and you will find yourself involved 
in some inconsistency ; you must recognise somev. 

hi an authority, which in these things limits, if it 
do not supersede, the authority of God and Christ. Go 
beyond this, and the name of Christian ceases to have 
B meaning. I may, without presumption, assume this 
latitude of religious liberty as fcne characteristic <rf our 
part of the Nonconformist body, since it is the very 

ul on which we arc reproached by the rest. As 



* Pttrti of a Sermon preached in Cross 8trrat Chapel, Manchntar, by the 
Rrv. John Kin 1. M.A., .'aiiiiary 2lili, ISM, in < iinmrrnoration of tho 50th 
Aiuinrtsary of the l'\»iiinl«tiun of Mauebeater Collegv. 
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Presbyteriau Dissenters, then, we may reasonably hoiist. 
that " wc arc children not of the bondwoman, but of the 
free." 

h. choosing this subject on which to address you 
to-day. my Christian friends, it has been my intention 
to show the application of tin- principles winch m 
profess in regard to religious liberty, to education, and 
especially to academical education. Von have agreed 
to devote the present -.ervi.-.c to the commemoration 
of an institutii.n which, deriving its name from this 
place, and owing its foumlation to the zeal of the 
Dissenters of this counti hcl the fiftieth year 

of it* existence. Mv own connexion with it forbids me 
to speak of itrf administration, tod if you have, not your- 
Bfl had proofs uf its etlieucy, who so |nn<_r ha\e 

l <• instruction of those ••■• bona H lias tr- 
neither my words nor those of a less interested person 

could produce convict ion. [ti principle, h may 

be discussed without reference to its administration or 
no I need nol tell jrou thai it.s principle 
ever hat no declaration of hclicf, ixi point* 

controverted :wnoi g Christians, should be made directly 
or indirectly a preliminary of admission, ami no means 
be employed to influence in these respects the opinions 
of those who are brought up in it. 

• ess* 

All dial belongs to the moral habits, to the religious 

affections, cannot be the subject of toi 'are and 

hiulness; all that relates to disputable opinions 

should be hi time when the judgment is mature 

enough to deal with them. And here we )ene- 

made by the Author of our intellectual 
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nature. The most sublime, delightful, and practical 
truths in religion, are those which have the .simplest 
i nee ; tin' proofs of a Creator's being, wisdom, and 
fatherly aifection, can be apprehended almost by the 
infant in i in I ; the i;liil<l who in reading the narrative of 
om Saviour's lift receives it at once as true, from the 
inimitable marks of authenticity which its graphic aim 
plicity furnishes, pictures him to its imagination, and 
him as a real benefactor; believes tin- truth of the 
Go pel lii-toryon the same evidence, more obscurely 
felt, en whien tin theologian builds his interna] demon- 
stration. Ami mi onward through the as, -ending :- 
of edmaition ; the capacity to judge keeps pace with the 

necessity ox judging; and it Lbs superfluous or affected 
fear that the mind .should become irreligious, ii 
loaded with a mass of opinions, of which it CM) 
iicitlic: coiiijirclicnd !. lie un-aning nor the evidence, 

Look into those manuals of religious instruction and 
summaries of faith, without the repetition of which, 
from the earliest hour when tlie\ can be BBid by rote, it 
might be supposed, so eager are many to enforce their 
use, the very idea of religion would vanish from amongst 
us. Are they well adapted to form a religious chara, t-r. 

to quicken the religious affections, bo u the smallest 

coinpii8s the greatest possible amount of knowledge and 
edification ! Composed in an age when the first object 
of religious parties was to know their own and bind the 
child, as by an oath of allegiance, to adhere faithfully 
to his father's profession, they give far more prominence 
to the peculiar doctrines of the sect, whose faith they 

sent khan to the great practical principles of reli- 
gion ; and, considered as the means of cherishing t 
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or promoting the love of virtue. scared] anything i 
be wi impose. Subscription to articles 

of faith, as a preliminary to academical education, baa 
been equally adopted, not as a means of giving religious 
insn but of discriminating the member of a 

particular church, and anticipating inquiry by a declara- 

• ;.t li.-liof. 

It ia iu.-i as blameable to pervert the influence whi b 

the relation of parent or the oUiee. of inslnn-tor may 

M.- a prejudice against, as for, the faith and 

worship of an established church. You are a Dissenter; 

perhap, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, you can trace hack 
lineage to the first confessors of Nonconform! is j 
and you wish your son oof to swerve from a profession 
which his ancestors have held BO long and BO firmly. 
Do not endeavour to accomplish this by infusing into 
false notion that all worth 1b confined to 
the communion with which his birth has connected 
him, or that its opinions have some higher authority 
than the judgment of those who [irofcss them. Tali 
no unfair advantage of his respectful feeling towards 

you, to make him think it a breach of filial dut; 

fcer in his judgment from you and them. 
Lei him know the truth, and the whole truth, on every 
subject connected with religion, without i by or 
reserve. But teach him also to love aud reverence the 
troth for ita own sake, and to .spurn all compromise or 
laiment of his Bin id well-considered 

Lei liim feel in himself the value of a Brae 

mind : accustom him to a high standard of moral 

ish in him a sense of independence, give 

a right estimate of the worth of those worldly 
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honours which tempt men to a dishonest or thoughtless 
profession of conformity with an endowed and estab- 
lished faith. Do this, and you will neither have over- 

ir fluty nor linvr fallen short of it; yon will 
probably leave a zealous successor in the place which 
you have occupied in the House of God; but, at nil 
event*, you will have given to society an intelligent and 
honest man. 

While Protestants in their plans of religious education 
hall between two opinions, giving a little to liberty of 
thought and practically taking back their own con- 
cessions, the Churrli of Rome follows up its doct> 
its acts with a terrific consistency. It makes freedom 
of thought a crime ; and as far as education is entrusted 
to its ecclesiastics, prevents or extirpates it as it would 
any other crime. The very air of their seminaries 
breathes of vigilant suspicious tyranny ; a tyranny 
whirl) oinc of its features, hat. rarinot disgui 

them, in countries where cavil liberty exi Bvery 

1 1 in- by which an iinlirctised though! may find its 
way into the mind is closed or watched ; the confession 
Of a doubt 18 exaeted like, that of .1 rouiiiiission nf fl > 

Knowledge is r«»hhed of its noblest uses, and being dealt 
out only in roch portions as may suit the purj.io.se «>f 
those who control its supply, tin- mind in not nourished 
by it to a man! Qgth and stature, but dwarfed in 

.ill its proportions, Or has some faeiilrios unnaturally 

cherished at the expense of the rest. \'u ha 

system of edncation there may be produee.il ■ il. 

activity, ami s'-lf-'.lcin i I in [>i >nal exertion ; gn 

ardour in the propagation of the system, to hold and 
spread which has been inculcated as the first of duties; 
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eat dexterity in the use of the weapons and the arts 

But would you, my brethren, purchase 

such qualities for the youth of your communion, or the 

Ministers of your Churches, at the price of liberty of 

tho For myself when I have passed through snch 

•is the precautions and teetri by 

which this liberty is beset, I have pitied the men of 

worth and learning, whose Bense of tint.) i-diiKI lend 

them to assimic the office of die sentinel and the spy, 

i t'i It thankful to God that my tot bad been cast 

not among tin- children of the 1 dwoman, but of 

Those who won lily admit that in every other 

pursuit uutli i- I •■ i attained by a boundless liberty of 

Inquiry, who would smile at the absurdity of collecting 

together the most dark and disputable points in 

and making a declaration of assent to them a 

liininury to historical study, shrink from the appliea- 

iple to Theology. But what is th 

•logy, that should make it an exception? With 

it is no branch of human learning at all ; 

bo them from a divine illumination, which is 

i k from the Spirit ol I lod upon their 

minds, <>r at least derive.] fmin Scripture by such an 

in! iv.- perception of ming as needs no aid from 

With them we can have nndel«tc 

about theological education. The Romanist, again, 

•.that Tho- the body of saered truth 

which the Church 1 ■■■ •■! from Christ and hat 

apostles, baa faithfully kept, and has declared from tiffle 

i' by the lip:- nt the successors of the apostli 
through the Councils of the Church ; and he very con- 
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sistriith sends the aspirant to consult the hulls of 

Popes and the decrees of Councils, nnd t\ onm 

of m long cliiiin «>f fathers arid doctors, that he may lcnrn 
what the Church has in .-ill feges taught. The last 
solemn promulgation of the truth is the luni.-i and the 
goal of his theological course ; in that are contains I all 
truths essential to salvation, of which it is impiety to 
doubt. The learning which he gathers from other 
sources is not to be applied as the test of these di idrines, 
but as tin* means of establishing them against the 
opponents of his faith. I believe that I am not mis- 
representing the tenets of tin- ( 'a 1 holies on this subject 
when I say. that even the most profound theologian is 
not at liberty to put an interpretation upon any passage 
of Scripture inconsistent with the doctrine of the < 'Inn .1. 
as set forth in its latest symbol. Of course lie must 
reject the sense which to his own judgniml seem- the 

clearest, if he detect in it this dangerous tl osistej 

and thus his reason and his learnine are made only the 
slaves of his orthodoxy. 

The Protestant would say, that the Theology of 
Revelation is the sum of the divine truths taught 
in Seripture. It is, then, no see re I Bciencej it has no 
methods and procedures confined to itself; it is only 
one branch of that great wsienee, the interpretation of 
language; and all in it that is special is derived from 
the difference between other books and that which the 
expounder of Scripture studies. There is Dd a single 
principle of interpretation which is peculiar to the 

le. All enquiries into the import of ancient an I hops 
require the aid of history; they reject no b lead, 

from whatever source it may come, but when it has 
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once been ascertained what the author meant to say, 
the office of the interpreter, whether sacred or profane, 
is at an end. No expounder of any other book than 
ipture ever thinks of prefacing his exposition by an 
autliMiiiativt- declaration of its contents, and when 
doubts or scruples ari isfying or silencing them 

by in appeal to hie own abstract. His office as an 
instructor require* thai be should give to bia pupils the 
benefit erf hie greater skill and larger experience ; but 
these go ii" further bhan bo supply him with sounder 
principles and more apt and varied illustrations. He 

WOuH bfl laughed to scorn if he could defend himself 

only by imputing wilful blindness to those who differed 

from him : and abandoned with feelings deeper than 

• he to Mipport an interpretation by cle- 

nou he judgments of God on thu.se who will not 

in his exposition. Why should that which would 

be destructive t<- the reputation of a philologer, earn 

fame of a sound theologian fur I he tDM3 who is ever 

mingling his reoollectioD "f creeds and articles with the 

n, What do the Scriptures teach ! 

It may be said, perhaps, that he who pursues Theology 

as a solitary enquirer, and with no view but to gratify 

his <iry, may adopt this method ; but that in 

ion of those who are to be the public Ministers 

rebgion, a different course is necessary. Every 

and sect requires in its teachers a conformity to 

tndard of doctrine, it is the very condition of 

their appoint nunt to the ministerial office; and to pro- 
vide merely for their ability to interpret the Scripture, 
wit y security that its result shall be con- 

formable to the belief of those whose Ministers they are 
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to be, would endanger their competence for the office 
for which they arc trained. If they are not previously 
directed what to find in s, lipture, they must be care- 
fully examined as bo what they have found there ; 
if the remit of inquiry be at variance vritfa the standard 

of faith, they must renounce their convictions, or their 
hopes of the ministerial office. 

There is, undoubtedly, weight in bfaia objection as 
applied to churches whose creed is strictly expressed and 
enforced, especially to churches established by law, 
which then lends its sanction to the rigour with which 
.•ill variety of belief is proscribed. And it is one of the 
most powerful arguments again toblishmentBj 

as we are accustomed to sec ilicm at least, that they 
always have creeds inflexibly defined, and then 
oppose an obstacle to the free study mil e Scriptures by 
these whose most sacred duty it is to study them. It 
would be absurd to conduct theological education 30 as 

!" 1 luce diversity of opinion among tin 

'itudc of opinion is allowed. Wo see here B 
the baitings of an inconsistent Protestantism, afraid of 

following (" their just consequences, either its own 

principle of the sufficiency of Scripture, or the Romish 
principle of the unity of faith. The low state of biblical 
learning in our Splendid its of education, the 

timidity of the fen who engage '" it, the general dh 

of the great hody of the clergy for such pursuits, are 
1 In natural consequences of the trammels by which the 
free course of scriptural inquiry is impeded. 
And not only in established churches, but v. 

-1 of a sect bo bare an inflexible creed, and 
to st. the same point of religious kn.-wlc.lgc as 
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their forefathers some centuries ago, theological educa- 
□ natural]}' tends to exalt that creed above the 
Scriptures. The youthful inquirer must find it whole 
ami entire in the Bible, or there is no place for him as 
an honest man in theminiafcrj who profess 

it. With this feeling he proceeds with trembling steps, 
not daring to give himself ui cdly to irch 

ruth; lie must be careful lestj while he follows 
her, he leave orthodoxy behind. For religiotU know- 
ledge will advance, and truth will Bpread, and ancient 
error be exposed, and larger views be opened ; the light 
which shim te neighbouring regions of philosophy 

uire will steal through the veil \vlii<-h has 
i spread for its exclusion from the domain of 
Theology. It is only by miracle that there cau be 
light in the dwellings of Israel, and thick fl*rirn«— that 
may be felt over the land of Egypt. Men may deter- 
mine therefore, if they will, that the confession of iln'li 
hall be the s-mie y. -unlay, to-day, and for ever, 
annot keep the minds of those who read Bad 
reflect from undergoing a change : and with however 
8p.. i and they may deal out the means of know- 

ledge to those who are educating for the ministry . 
wl. terrific warnings they may give of the no 

which the tVr.' use of them maj lead, theirs 
ar< nds in which doubts respecting the certainty 

creed of their sect are most likely to spring up. 
It is only natural that, feeling this, instructors should 
seek some ind ;thod of repressing the dangerous 

fr. .-: 'thought; not perhaps by requiring a deekusr 

m of faith as the preliminary of theological education, 
hut by including the conformity of that faith to the 



Standard of the religious community under some less 
intelligible and more specious name. 

On the other hand, a theological education, free from 
all restriction, appears bo be to harmony with the great 

principle of a religious society -M'-\, as mir own, which 

admits no standard but the Bible, no condition of 

i .iiiuniuri lint faith in JesuB Christ as the inspired 

messenger of God, and discards i of ions framed in 
the words of men, aa an infringement upon the liberty 
with which Christ lias made us free. We desire to 
know the truth, though it, may have no ecclesiastical 
authority "' splendid names to recommend it, and 
-ugh it should not he exactly consonant to our 

previous opinions. We would give ample means to 
our future Ministers to acquire knowledge, and a liberal 
freedom to declare the result of their inquiries; we do 
not presume that we have already attained or are 
:drc:idv perfect; we wish to forget the things that are 
behind, and press forward to those that are before. I 
may appeal to your own experience, my friends, whether 
the fruits of such a system justify the belief that tin- 
• is •'. .ud. 1 1 we join the fifty years in which 
the Manchester College has chiefly supplied Minis- 
ters t<» our denomination of Dissenters, bo those of 

its predecessor, the Warrington Academy, founded iti 

the year 175", we shall have a time sufficient l\ long for 
a satisfactory experiment hon tar the spiritual wants 

of our eon^n-gationaoao I"' ffl&t by Minister* educ-r. 

to use the words of Mr. Beddon, the founder of War- 
rington, "on the principle of their being free to follow 
the dictates of their own judgments in their inquiries 
after truth, without any undue bias being imposed upon 
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their understandings'" If in othet districts when: popu- 
lation has been stationary ami wealth decreasing, anil the 

iess of intelligence slow ami difficult, lYe-Ui- 
Dissent lias declined, it 1ms certainly not done 80 in 
this county. As age lias removed one generation of 

-ters from the scene of their earthly labours, another 
has been ready to fill their place, not exactly according 
in sentiments with their venerable predecessors, nor 
required by their hearers bo do bo, bat animated by 
the same spirit, possessed by the same reverence Bra 
religion, equally sealous in the cause of Chrisl and bis 

■••1, and, may 1 oot add I blessed wiili nol inferior 
success in their ministerial exertions. If there be any. 

. who think that a religious community cannot hold 
Iut and reeisl the decays of tune, unless its frame 

krengthened by the lead aes and iron cramps 

i inflexible creed, we maypoinl to our own con 

i. as disproving the Apprehension. Such aids are 
to the stability of a church built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesua Christ 
iself being the chief i orner itone 

1 know ii. a why it should he supposed iliii i i 

tion, conducted as I have described, tends to produce 

iffcrence. If it be not possible to 
things and yet hold rkst that which is 
then au apostle has given us inconsistent precepts. 

iny feelings, of mixed and even q 

able chfl hat pass under the name of zeal ; and 

• ' showing it. there arc varieties which 

id on temper ami talent much more than on the 

degre iviction. The pure source of enligh' 

teal for truth is the rational persuasion of its certainty. 



and the experience of its beneficial influence ; and 
knowledge cannot be adverse to either of these. The 
zeal which arises from study and conviction will .show 
itself more slowly, pK-rliiijis, mid more ■ •nlmly than that 
which springs from youthful presumption, or ardour of 
temperament, or party spirit, or a belief of infallibility ; 
if it do not, like these, bust out into sudden blaze, it 
will give a Steadies light and a more useful warmth. 
The prevalence of unbelief, as the consequence of 
liberty to examine into the doctrines of religion, is an 
ullrn-.-ii ion (But founded in Eact. \'m evidence short of 
demonstration can compel universal assent; in all ages 
i here have been some, at times many, who have 
doubted of the proofs of Revelation. This disposition 
lust have its course ; to seek to cheek it by any other 
method than argument, is not to produce faith, but 
hypocrisy. The natural tendency of the careful study 
of the proofs of religion is, to make the mind a more 
delicate balance of moral evidence; and the most 
delicate balance will be the truest if no fraud be 
practised in the use of it. though io ,t h.i-n. observer 
its vibrations may seem to indicate that it. is going to 
settle in the wrong direction. Sophistry and declama- 
tion, such as enter largely into tin popular invectives 
against revealed religion, will have the least effect upon 
the mind that is best capable of appreciating the things 
that differ. Such a mind will sway with the breeze, 
and yet be rooted against the storm. 

■ a • • « 

When I look luu-k on the history of our Instituti 
in this part of the country only, I see that they have 
enjoyed the services of men whose names stand high, 
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not only iti tin- annals of the ,]> -cu i.i n ; _r churches, but 
in the literature anil philosophy of their country. — a 
Taylor and an Aikiu, an Enfield, a Priestley, and a 
Wakefield, — a Barnes, a Walker, and a Dalton. With 
Mich men, those who now fill their places do not 
ime to compare themselves; hut if they have 
kindled no new light, they have endeavoured that the 
torch which had be led to them should not fall 

and be extinguished ; and to this, at least, their eon« 
sciences beat witness, that tin y hav« never infringed 
the great charter of religious liberty, nor used the 
influence of their office to produce an unfair bias 
towards their opinions. Were the history of your 
('i.llvge to be summed u]> in the statement, that, for 
us it baa upheld the principle of unshackled 

• would be enough in that single fact to 

sea] manifested in its support. The tu I 

fear, is still far distant whi 3hall cease to be a 

ion. Othei kinds of bondii rapidly dis- 

aring from the earth, and a shout of exultation 
rises as one link after another in the chain of personal 
and political slavery is broken and east away. Hut the 
bondage of the mind to religious dogmas at. ili i in 
Some, with strength to cast off their burdens, CTOttch 
beneath them and bow their shoulders to bear ; some, 
suddenly awakened from their sleep, mistake t 

is to come to break their chains for the messenger 
of evil; some, enfeebled by long captivity, li 
their own power to walk without their fetters. In 
d education, a great change has taken 
place within the last fifty years, and there is, probably, 
Only one assembly of well-educated men who would 
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declare that uniformity of religious profession is its 
neeessary condit 

Surely, we shall not always deny to tin; student of 
the word ami dispensations of («od the liberty enjoyed 
by tin- inquirer into tin- humblest) of his works'. Surely 
Theology will not always submit bo be the child of the 
bondwoman, while all her sister sciences are rejoicing in 
their emancipation 1 The body which moves through 
heaven with the slowest pace, comes as certainly in its 
turn to the source of light as the most rapid ; we expect 

it '.Mill equal confidence, because we know the law 

which ir, obeys. The moral world Ills ii.s laws, which 
we deduce from its past history, and it is one of these 
that mind tends, by an irresistible impulse, towards 
knowledge and freedom. 

Prejudice and terror will gradually lose their [tower; 
piety will cease to be clouded with mystery; faith will 
discard human authority, and seek no other ally than 
reasou ; and Christians become sensible of the privileges 
of the children of (!od, which stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ has made them free. 



III. The Teaching of Theology 



By Rkv. R WALLACE.* 



rJuis been ton much the practice with a certain 
class of English writers to inohide, under out 
sweeping sentence of denunciation, eU the specula 
Theology which has appealed in German}' from the 
time of Sender to the present day. Such wi 
evince n very lupezflcia] acquaintatui- with the progress 
<>t' Theological knowledge in that (Country. It i.s not 
denied thai much of what is imported into England 

i i he name of German Theology, is little, better 
than a refined species of infidelity; bat H is, al the same 
time, contended, that there is much of a truly valuable 
character in the writings of the more eminent Oerman 
divines and piofeason which merits the regard, and will 
i he attention, of the British theologian. I 

<■- more particularly in thifl latter remark in>| tO 
those wild and daring speculations which tend to the 
subversion of all that has hitherto been deemed sacred 
Bad venerable, and which have been disowned or dis- 
carded by the great body of German divines themselves, 
but to those opinions which have been able to main 
their ground, and which may be considered as the fair 

*Pait* of *o Introductory DLsoonrao, delircral aC tho Opening of tbr 
Smrioa or 1S40. by thr for. R Wall*..., rrofeawir of Critical am) F.xegetioal 
Tbaology. 



and legitimate offspring of the theological inquiries of 
the last century. 

The industry and research of tin- (Jcrmans, and the 
fowl ens spirit of investigation I • \ which they are 
animated, have led to the most important results, in 
almost every department of critical Theology; and it 
may be confidently asserted, without detriment to 
the jiistly-acqiiii-i'il reputation of individual theologians 
in other countries, that to the Germans we are princi- 
pally indebted for the present advance* I State of Biblieal 
Science. Nor run ii Ik- denied that 1 1 mans stand 

piO-emi&ent Among the Scriptural expositors and com- 
mentators of modern times. Bat for this they are in 

Some measure indebted to the Protectant Dissenters of 

England ; for it was unquestionably owing to the liberal 

(OSS of criticism which pervaded the writings of Midi 
men as Psiroe and Hallet. Chandler, Benson, and 
Taylor, who were the first to carry out to their legiti- 
mate extent the principles of interpretation suggested 
by Mr. Locke, that the exj Theology of ii 

Germans received raeh s powerful impulse, and made 
h rapid advances in the latter part of the last 

Century. The effbrta Which have recently been made, 
by the orthodox divines both of England and America, 
to revive and extend a taste for theological studies, 
and which have shewed themselves principally in the 
translation of works written by Germans, and in the 
publication od Biblical Cabinets. Biblical Repositori 
and oth>-i oUectiona bearing similar titles, and derft 
chiefly from Qerman sources, exhibit, in s striking point 
of view, the extent of our obligations to the writers of 
Germany. It must, nevertheless, lie admitted that the 
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works of some of the German commentators require 
i" be used with discrimination. Though the palm of 
superiority may be freely accorded to them as verbal 
critics and interpreters, the cautious student will be far 
from approving of that bold and reckless spirit of 
innovation which has displayed itself in some <>f their 
writings, and will have but little sympathy with those 

anti-supernatural tend. mir,: which have led sumo of 
them to divest Chri fcianiti of its miraculone character, 
for the purpose of advancing natural religion a1 its 
■. or of redncing it to a mere part of the general 
sch ■ rod's providence for the benefit of the human 



It still remains for me to add n remark or few i the 

subject of Dogmatic Theology ; a subject upon which I 
id have studiously refrained from tom-hin^. on the 
irescnt occasion, had not the situation in which 1 am 
placed rendered it imperative upon me to say something. 
As regards lectures expressly upon points of doctrine, 
the practice has been by no means uniform in institu- 
tions founded and supported by the English Dissenters. 
Borne tut ■ «• made ii a matter of conscience fcogive 
such lectures, as a means of guarding their pupils 
■it lntitudinurian influences; while others liave 
studiously refrained from this, or any other course, which 
Lpposed to give an improper bias to the 
inions of the young men entrusted to their 
rge. 
The course of lectures compoHed by Dr. Doddridge 
rded as a fair specimen of the kind of - 
used among the Protestant Dissenters till the 
unent of the Colleges at Hackney and Man- 
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chester. It is drawn up in the mathematical form, and 
has the usual mathematical terms, displayed in the same 
regular and systematic order, and following each other 
with as much exactness and precision as in a professed 

li.-e on Geometry. Bach subject of discussion is 

stated in the form of a proposition, and accompanied 
by its appropriate .solution or demonstration, bo which 
are subjoined scholia and corollaries, so as to give it the 
appearance of th.it land of proof of which, strictly 
Qg, mathematical truths alone ati Busceptible. 

This pl:ui WM borrowed by Dr. Doddridge from his tutor, 
the Rev. John Jennings, of Hinckh \ . from whose manu- 
script, written in Latin, some of the earlier parte of the 
Doctor's work are known to have been a translation. 
The first deviation from it appears to have been into i 
duced by the Rev. Thomas Belsham, who thus describes 
his mode of lecturing, during the latter part of the time 
which he spent at Daventry : — " My method of in- 
structing my pupils is bo state every system, to proj)ose 
the arguments (or, and the objections against it, to direct 
them bo s < riticaJ investigation of the true meaning of 
the sacred , to recommend candour, diligence, 

humility, impartiality, patience and [lerseveranoe in the 
pursuit of truth, and fervenl prayer to God for divine 
illumination. 1 thou leave them to judge for themselves 
as in the presence of dud, and accountable to linn." 

The whole of the doctrinal instruction given by Dr. 
John Taylor, who filled the oihYe of theological tutor at 
Warrington from the time of its establishment, m tin- 
year 1757, till his death in 1761, appears to have been 
founded upon the view of the divine dispensations, con- 
tained in his "Scheme of Scripture Divinity," which he 
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used as a text-book, and to which Bishop Watson has 
assigned a conspicuous place in his "Collection of Theo- 
logical Tracts, in six vols .'" The student was not pledged 
particular system of doctrine, but left to pursue 
his inquiries with the most perfect freedom; and 
until i be more admirable, or worthy of adoption 

by all theological lecturers, than the following series of 
exhortations which he was in the habit of addressing to 
each of bis pupils on the commencement of his divinity 

se :— '" I. I do solemnly charge you, in the name of 
the God of Truth, and of our Lord JesuB Christ, who is 

way, the truth, and the life, and before whose 
judgment-seat you must in do long time appear, that 
in all your studies aud inquiries of a religious nature, 
present or future, you do constantly, carefully, impar- 
tially, and >' !ous]y attend to evidence 8S it lies 
in the holy scriptures, or in the nature of things and 
the dictates of reason; cautiously guarding against the 
lation and the fallacy of Hi-grounded 
II. That you admit, embrace, or assent to 
do principle or sentiment, bj me taught 01 advanced, 

only so far as il shall appeal to you to be supported 
and justified by proper evidence from revelation, or 

icason of things. III. That if, at an] I ime here- 
after, any principle or sentiment by me taught or ad- 
or b) you admitted or embraced, shall, upon 
impartial and faithful examination, appear to you to be 
or false, you either Buspect or totally reject 
such principle or sentiment. IV. That you keep your 
mind open to evidence; that you labour to 

banish from your breast all prejudice, prepossea 
party zeal ; that you study to live in peace and love 
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with all your fellow-Christians ; and that you steadily 

Kjrt for yourself, and freely allow to others, I 
unalienable rights of judgment and conscience 

Dr. Allan, the successor of Dr. Taylor, for want of a 
better, text- book, used that of Doddridge ; to which, 
however, he did not exclusively confine himself. He 
made it his object, like Mr. Belshnm, to lay before his 
pupils a strictly impartial view <>[' \\w several doctrinal 

s.-liriiioa which have prevailed among the different sects 

of the Christian world ; leaving them, without further 
guidance, to make their own selection from the systems 
thus indiscriminately brought together. In this plan of 
lecturing it in undeniable that there is much to win 
the attention and attract the regard of the youthful 
mind; but it ifl equally clear that there is. ai the same 
time, much to excite and nourish within it feelings of 
presamption and VUlity. To adopt the language of the 
Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle, who has for .so many 
son discharged, with singular faithfulness, the office of 
Visitor to this [n>i nut ion, — " It may be doubted whether 
the plau of bringing the doctrines of fallible men succes- 
sively m review before a set of youthful hearers might 
not be likely either to lead them to fix upon some 
'master' in Theology, or to make fcbem conceited sciolists, 
imagining themselves at once fully qualified to judge 
and decide on questions which have exercised the wits 
of the wisest and best of man; or else to induce r,l 
opposite extreme of scepticism on subjects with regard 
to which tln-v find BUCb men coming to such different 
and even opposite inclusions. * * » Ta it not 
likely that a steady and settled, as well as a free ai 
unbiassed system of opinions, touching the doctrines of 
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revelation, will b« formed with greater advantage by a 
careful critical examination of the original Bcriptures? 
When tlic.se lutve been closely investigated, the mind 
will !u mre'.l to judge, with greater ability 88 

well as fin ing ill" result of other men's 

irches." 

To these judicioui remarks I may perhaps be per- 
mitted t<J add, tliut. if I In- avowed object of the lecturer 
be to compare different ■ ■•• of doctrine, Em the 

purpose of deciding aa to their respective claims upon 
the attention of his auditors, he will attain that object 
in a very imperfect degree, if he content himself with 
giving a sketch of the systems themselves, or even with 
nir forth the argument.-* by which they have been 

ported by theix respective authors and advocates. 
F.-i instructive to his pupils, and Ear more con* 

ducive to the end which he professes to have in view, 

1] it be to trace these system* to the states of feeling 
and opinion in which they originated ; to review the 
controversies which they have excited ; to point out 
the successive changes ami modifications which they 
have undergone; and to develop the influences by 
>. have obtained a hold upon the hearts and 
minds of those who have embraced them. If. again, tie 
>le object of the lecturer be to indoctrinate his pupils. 
will rigidly confine himself within the limits «>f* his 
own favourite system, and carefully .shut out from their 
view every ray of light proceeding from Other Quartern. 
There needs no argument to shew, that neither of these 
objects falls within the province of the lecturer on 
Critical and Exegetical Theology. His cud will be much 
more honourably and effectually attained by confining 
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himself to an examination of the Scriptures, accoi 

to the established |»ri twi j tli-.-s of criticism and interpre- 
tation ; and by avoiding, as far as he is able, all 
!«■ contact willi systems of mere human 
invention. 

There is nothing novel in the assertion that instructors 
in every other branch of knowledge are careful to ilin el 
the attention of their pupils to universally-reeogi 
principles, and regard the consideration of disputed 
questions as a matter of secondary importance. Nor 
has any sufficient reason ever yet been assigned why 
the same plan should not be adopted in teaching 
Theology. [JnfortunateK . however, for the interests of 
sacred truth, this is the only department of human 
inquiry in which generally-received principles are 
abandoned for the purpose of entering upon die dis- 
cussion of doubtful points. The mind of the stu 
is commonly pre occupied by notions which have been 
engrafted upon Christianity, rather than imbued with 
the principles of Christianity itself; and he thus too 
frequently becomes the prejudiced advocate of some 
isive system of dogmas, instead of the able and 
faithful expounder of the oracles of Ood. Tli 
natural and unavoidable result of seeking for the funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel in the subtle distinctions 
of i be Schools, rather than in the plain and simple 
declarations of the New Testament. If we would 
understand Christianity, and gain a clear perception of 

r In' important truths which it unfolds. We must study 

it in the form in which il nveyed to us in the 

uigs of the Evangelists and Apostles. In those 

invaluable records is contained all that mankind 







ever learn respecting the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
doctrinal a which have prevailed in ilinerentagea 

and countries owe not their developmeii ly, but 

i, to the controversies which have sprung up 
from time to time in the bosom of the Christian 
Church; and as matters pertaining to the province of 
the ecclesiastical historian, it cannot be de?iie<l that 
- a high degree of interest. But beyond this, 
I conceive they have no more eluiin up >n I In' ai lent ion 

of the theologian than the pe< illations of the Gtnosti 

or the dreams of the Millennarians. 

Befbn 1 bring tin.- address to a close, it will be ex- 
pected that I should allude to the method of lecturing 
adopted, and consistently followed out, by my immediate 
predecessor, the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, and in doing 
this. '• I may be allowed," in the words of my friend 
Mr. Robbcrds, "to thank him for the respect which he 
ilwayB ]>m i.l to the rights of the human mind ; forthe 
care with which he always abstained from attempting 
to influence, to bias our inquiries ; for so regularly 
us of our responsibility to the God of truth, 
for the manner in which we used the opportunities and 
08 whirl, God had given us of attaining to a know- 
ledge of the truth. We know that, in this age and 
ay persons who cannot understand 

how bl the duty of a theological tutor; 

many, who would have ban not only superintend and 

nlies, but anticipate ami provide for the 

con - of the pupils; who would have him do his 

most to make the succeeding generation, in all its 

i ill its feelings and sentiments, no more 

than SJ : part of all preceding generations. 
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We all Appreciate Mid thank bin fbi the maimer id 

which he <1 i.-<-h:i r^< ■■ 1 his sacred trust in reaped of us. 
We can t hank him. and I am persuaded thai W« all of 
us •] in in for the entire absence of dogmatism 

which there ever ma in bis instructions to its. VVe 
thank him, that instead of labouring to make our minds 
the passive recipients of his own or of other men's 
Opinions, he sought rather to awaken in us i of 

truth, wherever it might appear to be found, and 
wherever it might seem t<> 1 • ■ .■ l ■ 1 us." 

Cordially CODCnmng as I do in the feelings which 
dictated this expression of grateful obligation t<> Mr. 
Wellbeloved, 1 shalJ regard it ae my sacred duty, in 
the rapacity <>( his successor, not to inculcate any formal 
it of doi i rino ; but limply tn c:.u.lu, i m\ classes 
through a critical invest tgfttion of the Bible, and to supply 
them with the means of ascertaining for themselves 
what it teaches. By pursuing this course, with a steady 
v to the interests of truth, and the sacrcl rights of 
conscience, I trust I shall be enabled to avoid the evils 
inseparable from every scheme of Systematic Divinit 
and, at the same time, to sU't-.v cleur of the not le 
rlangerous error of presenting to the youthful mind, 
tmdax the notion of a rigid impartiality, nothing more 
than a heterogeneous mass of discordant and conflicting 
opinions. 

However strong our prepossessions in favour of 
religious sentiments may be (and none of us is entiltilj 
free from such prepossessions), ev< ■<■ ■•■!■• minded 

Christian will prefer truth to system. In all his inqttt 
ries truth will be the one object to be sought. To aim 
at anything short of this were to practise upon oneself 
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the grossest of all delusions. Next to virtue, truth is 
the most valuable of all earthly acquisitions, and what- 
ever may be the aim of other teachers of Theology, for 
myself I can say that I shall have no higher ambition, 
in the situation to which I have been appointed in this 
institution, than to act as a pioneer in leading others 
on to truth. 

" Patiemurne igitur extingui, aut opprimi veritatem ? 
Ego vero libentius vel sub hoc onere defecerim." — 
LactantiuB de Opificio Dei, c. xx. 



IV. The Interdependence of Practical Religion 
and Theological Learning. 

By JOHN JAMES TATTLER, B.A.* 



THERE arc two tendencies powerfully at work in the 
present day, both referring to religion as their 
common subject, end each having a worth and signifi- 
cance of its own, which arc nevertheless often considered 
antagonistic, and the results of which, it must be 
confessed, arc not at first view always easy to reconcile. 
There are, first, the men of action and feeling, weary 
of controversial strife and longing for some posit n 
substantial faith, who want a religion that comes home 
direct to men's l)U8inc8S and bosoms, and attests ite 
origin by its effects ; who care nothing for evidences 
and theological theories, and arc willing for the sake of 
peace to acquiesce without question hi the traditional 
formulas of their own church, if they can find in them, 
any elements of piacf tea] truth and any power of efficient 
religious influence. All that such men ask about a reli- 
gion, is whether it works well — whether it meets end 
satisfies a great social want. Besides these, there is a 
smaller butnotuninrluential class, who cannot lie content 
to leave the deepest interests of the human soul bo 
entirely in the dark ; who are driven by a sort of mental 

• An Addreae dellrored at the Owning of the Session, October 1*, 1861, by 
the R«t. J. J. Tayler, B.A., iTincipal. 
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necessity to trace bade effects into their causes ; who 

iand a reason for their belief — such reason, at least, 

as the nature of the subject admits ; and who do not 

p in their search for it till they are cut short by the 

impenetrable mystery which envelope, and ever must 

em lie fundamental laws of being, Willi such 

men truth is everything. Thej regard it as treason to 

truth to think about consequences. "When they have 

discovered as inueh truth M liet within their reach, 

id thrown on their mortal pathway as much light as 

suffices for their nun guidance and inward peace, they 

hide that their task is done, and, without troubling 

e8 about the popular faiths, - ie in i ho 

ilt. The question at issue between these fcWO 

parties, apparently so much at variance, is comply 

by their usually acknowledging in common a historical 

religion like Christianity, — which possesses a vague 

though unquestioned authority fur the i>m\ ami furnUln-s 

nt of departure for the researches of the other ; but 

which, so far from exhibiting any one and explicit 

ment of divine truth upon which a man can at once 

put his finger and say, This is the gospel,— has its root, 

its manifestation and its development, in a multifarious 

ture of most diversified authorship and date, 

ranging over rn<>re than a thousand years, and conveyed 

belonging to a different human 

family and of most opposite genius, a thorough mastery 

of which demands the unintermitted study of years. 

Out "t this mass of writings, rich in the profoundest 

utterances of intuitive wisdom and prophetic insight, 

ular instinct has drawn almost unconsciously, 

at the bidding of the voice within, the elements 
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most needed for comfort and direction in life, — not, 
indeed, always independent of sanctions tinged by the 
snjn.'rsl it.ii m of tin- time, and sometimes attached to the 
gnitui tous assumptions of a metaphysical theology, hut 
still conveying, in spite of a large adhesion of dry husks, 
no small amount, of s| urit tuil nutriment to the soul. 
i niiTi mutely, though perhaps inevitably, bhe husk 
and the grain have been so constantly swallowed 
together, that the popular sense is unable to distin- 
guish tlicm, and thinks the one as wholesome as 
the other. And now comes the difficulty, when those 
who will think and must inquire, begin to perceive the 
vital distinction as yet unfelt by the vulgar, — the 
distinction between the living word of God, "quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
I iti string even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit," 
and the dim cloud of human speech through which it 
burns its way — the gi-m liright with "the sapphire 
blaze " of the living throne, and the framework of 
[K.'iishalili' rla\ in which it is sot; see clearly enough, 
that the historical rind, which left to itself would 
naturally burst and give way, instead of sheltering, by 
artificial compression stifles and dwarfs the fruit wit h in ; 
and yet often find to their cost, that they cannot. even 
in the pursuit <>f the most obvious truths, effect I 
separation between them, needful as it is to mental 
growth and expansion, without wounding the religious 
liabilities, and in some cases, where there has been 
any roughness or irreverence in the operation, without 
seriously damaging, at least for a season, the religi" 
convictions of multitudes. " Why disturb foundation 
says the practical philanthropist, ''on which so much 
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peace ami hope, so much virtuous motive, depend?" 
'• What is faith worth," replies the scholar, "where the 
fi.iunil.-ii ioD is unsound?" I.- it: iv;>llv instructing the 
people to give them untruths or half-truths, instead 
of undoubted facta and absolute verities ?" 

To adjust the claims, apparently so incom]>atible, of 
these two parties, — to reconcile the demands nf ]>iic 
tieai religion frith the results of honest and fearless 
research, — to find out the point of their just equili- 
brium, where they will rightly balance each other and 
• from undue exaltation, — is the 
it religious problem of the day, growing out of the 
crisi;- the irresistible progreM trf liunum ideas has 

brought on, and which no momentary compromise with 

i iliate ditricultdes, and no adroit evasion of tin- 
whole truth, can permanently arrest or set aside. In 

■lomentous character of the consequences involved 
in its practical mlution, this question transcends in 
importance and interest any of those which for three 
centuries past have engaged the common thought of the 
scholar and the philnntlm>]> 

■ibution towards arriving at some intelli- 

ii' subject, . 1 1 1 . 1 UO UUSUH 

introduction to a new sessiou of philosophical and theo- 
logical study, I shall attempt in a few words, as best 
I may, to shew that practical religion, the religion 
that lies closest to the immediate demands of the con- 
science and the life, can only be rescued from doubt 
and fear, and placed on a solid basis, by pursuing the 
ie8 of the scholar with perfect I j into all 

•u Id some not inconsiderable 
errors be I in the intermediate process; and that, 



on the other hand, the facts of dnily observation and 
experience, with the inner witness of all hiunbh 
pioufl BOuls, are not less wanted as a limit and direction 
to the thoughts of those who hunt I !i in old 

books and deep theories, or desire to look on her face 
in the pure and still MI of abstract contemplation. 
The theological scholar, then, who comprehci. 
vocation, must, I maintain, hold himself bound, not by 
intellectual pride, but. by the truest piety, to be honed , 
courageous and outspoken ; for he lias taken on himself 
the service of the God of truth. Enone.li lii>ht has 
already spread through every region of society, in ooun- 
fcries like our own, to make even the unlearned, if tliev 
reflect, fully aware that statements are constantly put 
forth with a show of confidence by the professional 
expounders of religious truth, which rest on no sat; 
tory evidence and are beset with the gravest difficulties, 
and that these things are Blurred over or kept in the 
background, because they cannot be defended and ex- 
plained. A more unhappy relation between the tea* 
and the taught cannot well be imagined. All moral 
influence is lost from the moment it is suspected that 
the authority to which submission i^ demanded, stands 
on hollow ground, and that public instructors either do 
not know the whole truth, or if they know it, will 
declare it. Doubt and difficulty are mischievously 
exaggerate, hi, t his state of suspense. What is unknown 
or dimly seen, is supposed to be greater than it really 
is. The same objection which, candidly 
explained with simplicity as far as it admits of explana- 
tion, would fall harmless on the inquiring mind, and 
leave untouched the great fundamental truths to which 
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it may outwardly be attached, will prove in the highest 
degree noxious ami ■ Instructive when it breaks all at 
once on a state of opinion wholly unprepared for its 
> hm, and carry with it for a (32X16 into mmmoii 
ruin the practical convictions with which it [a inter 
mixed. From this perilous contingency there is no 
escape but in the simple honesty of those whose hi#h 
function it is to search for the truth and to deliver it. 
Often, Indeed, they will have to confess their ignorance 
.iii-l th.ir inability to answer the questions put to them. 
But Acknowledged participation in ilitli by those 

who are looked up ton inu-ml. di-prives 

that difficulty of half its force, and tempers the painful 
feeling of disparity between the learned and the un- 
learned, by a reconciling sense of our common human 
limitation. It is well that the unwise should lean from 
the wise, how little we know and ever ceo know on 
earth, of matters which transcend our sphere of present 
experience, and that il is not the least valuable part of 
IgC to discern it." impassable boundaries 41 Pride 
• if intellect, a charge often paguelj haded about by 
those who are themselves the most, obnoxious to it. is 
•. not of knowledge, but of ignorance 
for it is by our knowledge that we measure our 
ignorance. We are enveloped in mystery ; it is the 
superficial, nol the profound, who think they can di 
pate it. " I cannot resolve in my mind," said that, 
great naturalist, the late Edward Forbes, " the many 
queries which the consideration of the most insignificant 

* At rant TMtigand* <jiwiUm, rant ot liocoruonda qua-darn. Nob abuuo. 
8cd e dirtrw peron mitten quam imiuiiwa Bt 

Mdtb* |»r» eat <iumlam nexrire. permulta da qaita* tthdntm cat ambifera 
•|oan> atAtncn. £num\u Dorpio. 
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of organized creatures suggests, without feeling that the 
rejection of a mystery because it is a mystery, is the 
most besotted form of human pride."* 

Over and above these general considerations, which 
go to shew that in religion, us in everything else, 
Straightforward honesty is the wisest and safest policy, 
I have further to remark, that in the present rapidly 
advancing state ofaclentafie inquiry, it is hardly left to 
our own choice to be outspoken or disingenuous, mid 
that the resistless logic of facts will compel us to lot 
the truth, whether we like it or not. Christianity is 
not an insulated phenomenon in the history of our race. 
Its roots spread for and wide in the language and litem- 
ture of many lands and remote times ; so that what 
modifies our view of the past, must proportionally : 
our Conception of Christianity. Thoughtful study of it 
as a vital element in the development of humanity, runs 
out into many closely-connected branches of knowledge, 
which cannot be controlled by the fears or the prejudicea 
of the theologian ; and among these are some, which 
have sprung into existence, and others, the primary 
conditions of which have been almost revolutionized, 
since the days when the standard defences of the 
Protestant faith were put forth. And can the ideas 
which constitute Christianity, n .till' and motion- 

less, while tin- ideas which HOW into them and out of 

l, are full of life and action ' Is the >l in 

the whole range of human thought to which our deepest 
and reverence attach, to be struck with barren- 
ness, while all around it is blossoming and bearing fruit? 
If the theologian would fain keep it so, the secular 
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intellect will wrest it from him, and assert a nobJcr 
iry than his. Geology was unknown when Sraliger 
and Usher wrote, but it has for ever swept away the 
hases on which their elaborate systems are built. 
Humboldt's Kosmos cannot by any ingenuity be 
Strained into accordance with that view of the physical 
universe on which the whole biblical representation 
rests; but it is founded on demon BtX&ti< JO, Bud com- 
hi'Is in its grand out lines the assent of the entire 
ifii tific world. These things are not theories, but 
facts — facts h the popular intelligen very 

day becoming more fully possessed. And if (acta, it is 
impossible to evade then ; they most '><• accepted and 
explained. Indeed, with regard to physical phenomena, 
we have already almost reached this conclusion. Even 
am ong conservative theologians it is not unusual now 
to make a distinction between moral and physical 
truth, and to admit, that while it is the object of the 
Bible to reveal the former, it does not profess to teach 
the latter. This is a part of the truth ; but a thorough 
investigation and honesl statement of nil the facts of 
the case will cany lie much further than this limited 
exposition of it. The physical sciences have, it is true, 
i ienced an immense expansion within the last half 
century; bnt their fundamental data, as determinable 
mainly by the relations of quantity, have undergone, 
as they could undergo, no essential alteration; for 
wherever the mathematics have sway — and I 
despot i<' rule seems continually on the increase through 

matter— they ti\ beyond the i 
of subsequent disturbance the groundwork- of human 
knowledge. But of the sciences which relate more 
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immediately to human nature — language, mythology, 
ethnology, and the deeper criticism of history, literature 
and art— it is not too much to affirm thai t&e assump- 
tion.-, on which they were once umloubtingly rested, have 
broken down, in .some cases have utterly peril 
under the weight Of :i proloimder :uk1 more aflawAing 
investigation; ami line ;uv precisely the branches of 

ledge winch tliusl of lice. -:,i|y , ihodirc 

influence on the interpretation of the Bible and our 
conception of the religion which issues from it. Men's 
ideas of Deity and their modes of worship have been 
shewn by a large induction of facts, ever to bear a 
certain relation to the. capacity of the language they 

k, to (he idiosyncrasy of race, and to the modi! 
tions which result from the intercourse of different 
with each other; and generally it is demonstrable in 
regard to all races, that their religious ideas pass through 
11 stages of progressive development, beginning 
i sensoons fefaBohism, growing up into symbolism 
or a nobler anthropomorphism, and refining themselves 
gradually through metaphyseal liypo.stn.ses and a pi 
lyptic Imagery into spiritual convictions. Hi.story 
proves this to lie BO invariably l lie case, thai we can 
harlls ii -fu c to accept it as a law of hutnnu dev 
mi nl ; and noi on!} baffle we DO right to assume 

beforehand that the history of a particular people 
would be exempted from its operations, but the very 
records which tlmt people have left of themselves, bear 
the. dntanetest traces of its working. Of the religious 
eonceptions of a people in each o£ these stages of 
development, their rude monuments and oral tradi- 
tions — what in time becomes their art and then; 



literature — are the natural, and in one sense the uncon- 
scious manifestation, 

I deed not la-re assert, because "by those who fa&O'fl 
in', real sentiments T shall he understood to a« 

.'•knowledge, the pre-eminent susceptibility of the 

ew race, above all other peoples, to the higher 

inspirations of religion, and the function assigned them 

by Providence through the consummation of theil 

spirit < I i xmotaj in Christ, Of revealing one living 

God of love and holiness to the world. It is more 
pertinent to my presenl object to observe, bow our 

-ption of this, the greatest fact in the mural bit 
of our planet, must be anVt<l by the oew light shed 
on all those sciences with which the right interpretation 
of the Bible is inextricably involved; and, while we 
handle that venerable honk not with less, hut only with 
a more intelligent revereii<-c idcly our conclusions 

iCting it. must often deviate from those who assume 
irk of one quality throughout, — who suppose 
its letter to contain strict historical fact and absolute 
spiritual truth from beginning to end, — who think it 
possible to prove, and even make its acceptance de] 
on i lie proof, that all the separate hooks of whi 

were written by the authors whos« they 

bear, — who repel with a kind of pious horror the int.ru- 

inyth and erroneous speculation, of mistaken 

uology and uncertain authorship within the limits 

of the sacred text, — who cannot, in line, re<-oin-ile the. 

a of progressive spiritual development and intellec- 

in.d limitation with that of a divine revelation,— who 

insist on God pouring his whole truth into tin- mind all 

instead of gently infusing it jus lie atrengl 
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the spiritual organ to receive new light These assumj>- 
fcioilfl on which fche popular Theology rests, not only 
cannot be proved, but are capable of positive disproof; 
and they who cling to them in spite of evidence t«-> the 
contrary, endanger the whole authority of scriptural 
religion by staking its credit on the maintenance of 
their groundless prejudices. I do not know that we can 
in. in- adequately describe the Bible than as a national 
literature, collected, guarded, and in some portions 
revised, by the religious ennsrienee of a peculiar people. 
And let not that word literature deceive us. The same 
words mean very different things at different times. 
Literature DOW is not the same thing thftt it was in its 
origin and rudiments. With us, literature hi all its 
forms — the production of a book — is perhaps the 
distinct and emphatic expression of Belf-consciou 

that we can imagine — the deliberate surrender of a 
portion of our inmost soul to our fellow-beings — 
pre-eminently a moral act, fenced in by the innumerable 
obligations and liabilities which grow out of the refined 
ami complicated relationships of our Christian civilisa- 
tion. But literature (if we may use the word of mental 
products before the general use of writing) in its origin 
l.-'ss an act of determinate aim, than obedience to 
a simple instinct; ami the deeper the feeling out of 
which it sprung, the more unconscious was its working. 
At first, scan e any intellectual element was involved m 
it It was the omnipresent Spirit using the soul of 
man as its natural organ. The heart of primitive 
humanity burst into song aB freely and as abundantly 
as the birds in spring. These utterances carried with 
them no feeling of personal distinction or personal 
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responsibility. The rights and the duties of authorship 

i In u alike unknown. Joy and sorrow had a natural 

language of their own, which belonged to the tribe and 

; > the individual, though one voice might be prized 
above the rest for its strength or its sweetness. The 
consequence was, that the simple poetry and rude 
chronicler of early tdlO re regarded very much as a 

iion property and a joint inheritance, over which 
the tribe or family had . ulutc control, and which 

might be enlarged or abbreviated and continually 
re-cast, with the Detention of the old name, without 
a thought of invading literal} property or violating 
literary honest}-. These ideas belong to a far later day. 
? or ages a sort of literary communism prevailed Bards 
were incorporated in guilds. There were schools of 
poets, as well as schools of prophets. Even of the great- 
Homeric poems, all scholar* know how difficult it is to 
prove the historical authorship; and in the form in 
which we now possess them, they have undoubtedly, to 
some extent, been modernized mid interpolated. It is 
true.whenl.no e multiplied, and learning became 

a pursuit, and literature a profession, the old ideas 
un a change; and in the Alexandrine period 

particularly, when libraries were first collected, inten- 
tional fraud was often practised, and hooks were 
fai under false titles to procure a sale or to 

recommend particular opinions. Such practices, however, 
w« iiiui.al.ijml condemned even then. Still, among 

writers of the highest class the old feeling so far subsisted, 
that the literary inheritance of the past was regarded 
in some sense as a common property, which might be 
freely used for any purpose that seemed conducive to 
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the instruction of the present. History, for instance was 
written l^ss, perhaps, i l.xj events as they actually 

occini i-' 1. than for the sake of the mora] lessons which it 
fitted to yield. Plutarch's Lives — one of the noblest 
product* of the religious wisdom of heathenism — strongly 
betray this didactic tendency; and the speeches put by 
the greatest ancient historians into the mouths of states- 
men and generals, probably originated in a similar desire. 
Bleep this distinction between the literary feeling of 
ancient and of modern times clearly in view, and you will 
see how unreasonable it is to apply our modern standard 
of judgment to works produced under such different cir- 
cumstances, and from a moral point of view BO opposite 
to that which is recognised by us. You will perceive 
that the credit of the Bible, and the authority of the 
religion which it reveals, are not upset by the discovery 
that the authorship of particular hooks is uncertain or 
v. i ■ . ii • I ied, that the form in wliich we now possess 

them is prokibU not that in which they were originally 
put forth, or that all the words and events recorded in 
tlu-iii are not strictly accordant with historical feet 
Criticism has gained an insight into the laws which 
governed the genesis of the most ancient literature, and 
we are not justified in demanding that one bonk should 
be an exception to all the rest. What we want is 
evidence of simple, ingenuous utterance, of faithful 
record of the actual belief and conviction of the time, of 
unconscious witness to the working of (loci's Spirit in 
the hearts and lives of men. The imlivi.i hip 

of books is. in this view, of less importance than their 
issuing out of the bosom of a particular society and 
expressing wirb unconscious truthfulness its indwelling 
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spirit. The depth and richness of a divine revelation 
arc manifest.* I in it- influence on many minds of various 
temper and capacity, — in ttfl imbuing them with a 
common feeling, and giving them a common aim and 
impulse. — not in its authoritative utterance bj '»ne, 
where it most l>e limited by the intellectual peculiarities 
of the individual. Hence ike advantage of a religions 

rature over a single religious hook. Hence the 
transcendant superiority of the Bible to the Koran. 
We have the literature of the prophetic age in the Old 
'1 '. -stament, and that of the apostolic age in the New ; 
and we find in their reaped ive literatures the clearest 
interna] evidence how deeply the Spirit of God was 

tiring in both. We know now, from principles not 
i : : : 1 1 •( i , 1 1 ii i deduced from undoubted fact, 
under what conditions all religious history is developed, 
and what phenomena we may expect to meet in it. 
That thess phenomena occur in oar Bible is m nt, 

■gainsi ligious worth in the view of any right- 

judging man, but rather a proof that it can be no 
subsequent fabrication. We ice not at liberty to accept 
the doctrines of Niebuhr and his school in relation to 
all other history, and deny their application to that of 
the Jews. Nor is it any refutation of the principle in- 
volved in them, to be able to shew thai various theories 
framed in accordance with it an wrong in detail. The 
grand problem remains u 1 in all its essential 

i-liiions, whatever may become of any attempted 
Thai the date and authorship and oi ij 
form ot >f our sacred books are veryu 

th.it hihit on some points conflicting and irre- 

ilablc views, t h.it there i- in all of them a mil 
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of the divine and human, and that the outline of actual 
history is here and there dimmed or bidden by a veil of 
mythic conception, — these are farts which no one of 
competent knowledge will venture in bhti pn-vui 'lay to 
deny, however I>c Wette 01 Vatke or Strains or Baur 
may be shewn to have failed in explaining then: ; and 
they are the facts on which a criticism at once reverent 
Mini free must continue to employ itself, if we are to 
have B clear faith and an intelligible Bible. Fi a 
nothing, then, from thoroughly honest discussion. Two 
facts stand out, like granite peaks, in the dim ocean of 
the past, against whieh the tornados of scept i-'ism and 
the surges of criticism beat in vain — that wonderful 
religion-, teaching by Hebrew prophets, to which 
heathenism furnishes not even an approximate parallel. 
and the mysterious spiritual phenomena which break in 
on the world's history at the commencement of our era, 
and which are wholly inexplicable except on the suppo- 
sition of a Christ, such as the (Jospels disclose to us, as 
their centre and source. 

Of the criticism which we are compelled by scientific 
honesty to adopt; (here is yet another view to I >e taken, 
which will place its results in a different light and 
recommend them to the practical religionist. At 
iiivi >i"ht its processes appear simply destructive. But 
of what are they destructive? Not one of tl 
spiritual truths of whieh the Bible is ihe vehicle and by 
which the souls of men are truly nourished, tfl bou< 
by them. On the contrary, they are conservative of 
what is religious as distinct from what is merely 
By shewing how the two elements are 
related to each other, — how the one is subject to the 
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unvarying laws of human development tad could not 

be exempted from them without losing all evidence of 

past reality, sad bow the other comes direct from tin 

Source of .spiritual light, yet can only flow into our 

world through a human channel, -it enables us to cast 

aside with indifference, or to regard simply with an 

antiquarian and scientific interest, the old husk which 

once protected the fruit, and still serves to Bhow win ic 

and when it grew, and to enucleate for our use in a 

purer state the preci intents which it has brought 

us. And is not the recognition of this distinction, 

which a I riticisni act ually forces on d 

positive relief to many a pious Christian — who has been 

lv distracted by the most conflicting ••motion-; 

- : : 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 • - I1SS of his Bible, SB much repelled 

by some passages as attracted and awed I' . and 

has often been afraid bo put thewhol< Scripture 

bxto the hands of his children, lest they should light on 

texts which might disturb tin- pence or slain the purity 

of their minds? Let us accept, then, with gratitude 

this inevitable result of true learning, thai the rali 

of the Bible is ss distincl from its history, us mutter 

■ I is from its vehicle, — and the obvious inference 

that in our public teaching they should be kept 

apart II enter with a fuller and more unhesi- 

bating joy into the Psalmist's rich gusli of devotional 

WT, when we can see in the darker hues of 

vengeance and hate with which it is so constantly 

dashed, only the faithful reflection nl peculiarities which 

grew unavoidably out of his stage of social advancement 

end I aperament of his race. We shall contemplate 

delight the healing beneticence of Christ, 
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when we are no longer perplexed by hie doctrine of de- 
moniacal possession. The great idea of a kingdom of God 
will not be the less bat tin 1 note full of spiritual meaning 

and encouragement drawn from the dee]- rings of 

nil tenth, when \\v |»T'---i\ .■ thiit it has gone through 
all the phases of natioiiiil development, that it has been 
realized to each sin mi I lirough the beliefs 

that were familiar to them, and that to the last it was 
mind Up With mistaken expectations, and calculations: 
of time that have proved erroneous. Oat souls are 

nourished by the truth that ia nnivereal and everlasting, 

not by ideas that are local, transitory, perishable. 
These criticism bids us drop, jin of the past; while it 

preserves to us the former undiminished, nay, in aug- 
mented strength. It takes away from our religion 

what only deadens ami SHI umbers it ; and by the same 
proceee, Which is at once destructive and conservative, 
it deepens and intensities and brings out more clear 
and bright and strong, that inner faith of the soul by 
which alone we truly live. 

I have attempted to shew, that a freer criticism of our 
sacred w ni ings, like that which is uow applied by scholars 
to dl other ancient books, is not only a neo foiled 

on tie by i. he present condition of all the related brand] 
of knowledge, but a process yielding results which are 

!l\ i >nducivc to the interests of pure and spiritual 
religion; and that consequently the practical and 
religious reformer, instead of gratuitously caising a 
frui antagonism against the ■ ihould ratiietr 

endeavour to find out what \a his true relation towards 
him, — should accept with a generous trust in truth 
what he has proved can be no longer denied, and work 



amicably with him in adjusting the moral perceptions 

the Christian world to the new points of view u ruler 
which .science has irreversibly placed Bome of the old 
objecti Of Christian faith. On the other hand, the 

practi<n! I Ihristian will not be tin 1 receiver only in this 

intercourse. He will give hack t<» flu- thcoloirinil scholar 
quite ifl much as he receives, — results of observation 
and experience amidst the evcrv-day realities of life, 

mthov i. mi reference to which t fn- men student 

ks will he sure to go astrav in his speculations, 

ami often abuse s sound erit.iri.sin to md absorb conclu- 
sion. To find out the whole truth, the men of theory 
and the men of practice must help each other. The 
ncea have for many years acknowledged 
this; and the reports of the British Association shew what 
I'jndid fruit has sprung from the connection. Why 
should religious inquiries be any exception to the 
general rule ? From their nature they ought to henefit 
ite application above every other subject of human 
thought; for they deal not with questions to which 

only a superior intellect is equal, but embrace those 
grave inward realities which affect our nature through 
all its grades of development, and to which the universal 
experience of mankind bears witness. The free, unpre- 
judiced scholar who would reduce the biblical statements 

their true significance, and sees in them only an 
tenser manifestation of spiritual laws which are every- 
where and always in operation,— he is not the obstai 

a full recognition of the value of this alliance between 

theory and i i c . but the orthodox theologian who. 

aking God's dealings with men in Scripture sorne- 

wholly exceptional, Bhuta them out from the 
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witness of subsequent experience, and depriree the Bible 
of the strongest proof of ita conveying a in cssagc from God. 
llnu- grand and consolatory, rather, is the reflection, that 
the same God who spake to prophets and apostles in 
ancient times, still has access by his Spirit to our hearts, 
and breathes into our deepest consciousness the same 
convictions and trusts of which their recorded words are 
a solemn utterance ! We know that they apeak the 
truth — we recognize in their words the Word of the 
Living God, — from our own l'eeUer experience of 
kindred visitations, and our instinctive reference of 
i In ni to a Divine Source. We, like the men of old, are 
baldened with the sense of infirmity and sin; we, like 
them, long for spiritual redemption, and sigh after that 
i'IimiimI life which is only to be found in peaceful com- 
munion with God. The same words which comforted 
and strengthened them, comfort and strengthen us, and 
by working in us a godly sorrow, put. out souls, like 
I, into right relationship towards God. We are 
raised into a new life by those who are spiritually 
attongex than ouxBelves. It is the law of our human 
development But to apprehend what they briug to 
us, we must possess the same spiritual organs and have 
intuitions of primal truth fundamentally the same with 
theirs. The truths of which they are the vehicles, will 
tie n only the more strongly impress us — from the very 
distance at which they an delivered to us — from the 
venerable histories in which they are Wrapped up — 
from the examples of heroic or saintly excellence in 
which they are expressed. 

Now to feel all this, and to find it in the Bible, we 
must bring to it some spiritual experience ; we must 
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not come to its pages with an empty heart and a torpid 
eaneeience. )i Lily know something of religion as a 

reality within ourselves. Not without reason did the 
old divines insist on prayer and faith and a holy life, 
■a the conditions of theological insight. You oanai it 
attain theological truth in its widest and noblest .sense 
by the intellect alone. To the young men who this 
tlav resume their rouree of philosophical and theological 
.study within these walls, or engage anew in the intro- 
ductory discipline which is to prepare them for it, — I 
would say, if you wish to know the whole truth of 
(rod, seek not to be scholars only, but religious scholars. 
Cultivate the religious life. Do not be ignorant from 
personal experience of the greatest realities of your being. 
Have an open to the deepest WBIlfS of humanity, 

and ask yourselves constantly how they are to be met. 
18 yon have opportunity, records of the experi- 
and labours of holy, devoted and self-denying men, 
who have lived in close communion with God and dived 
deep into religious experience, and been successful in 
nag the languid piety and building up anew the 
decayed religious life of their time. This is profitable 
ig for the future teacher of religion ; for it supplies 
the Diets which must, be made tie- postulates of every 
living theology, and may help to counteract the some- 
what arid and consuming effect oo the mind of continual 
engagement with historical criticism and abstract specu- 
lation. Shall I he thought to wander from my proper 
jeet, if I add finally, cultivate an acquaintance with 
the great poets of all ages, and imbibe their living 
thought? Next to the Bible, great poets are the beat 
■•tere of the spiritual mystery of human life. 
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They lay open tin- recesses of tin: soul, and betray its 
deepest needB and utter its sublimest aspirations, 
in their highest strains are mi! distinguishable 
prophets. Enriched with spiritual knowledge from all 
these sources, your mind will be prepared for the 
successful .study of Theology, and you will have firm 
hold of the primary assumptions on which, if it is to 
have any solid basis. Theology must test. The spiritual 
sense thus funned within, will furnish an unerring 
for the discrimination of the human and the divine in 
the words of Scripture : at its touch the former will 
precipitate it.self as a mere historical sediment, while 
ih. latter will be at once disengaged from it as a pure 
and vital element. In this way the claims of a scientific 
Theology and practical religion will be best reconciled. 
T-» blend in candidates for the Christian ministry a 
free - 1 m tit. of theological inquiry and the solid learning 
which is its indispensable instrument, with religions 
earnestness and the power of effectually Communicating 
religious truths and impressing religious conviction.-, is 
the main design of this Institution, — a design in closest 
connection with the great demand of our time, but the 
complete fulfilment of which in all who aim at it is not 
so easily attained. The conditions which must com! 
to the formation of an accomplished n li-iun-. tca.-hci. 
have relation to different mental aptitudes, and have 

too often been developed apart. We have had le.i 
theologians who were no pre: and eloquent pn I 

ers who were no theologians. Without am-rnpting to 
efface the original differences of individual char; 
wliieh would in itself be an evil, is it not possible to 
unite the two characters to such an extent as to n 
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more adequately than we have hitherto done, the growing 

want of society, — the waul at mice of intellectual light 

au<l spiritual fervour? All science is beginning to 

I itself to tin- Jiopulac ear — to ;. 'mL. :■ round it. 

a group of eager listeners, us well as to lay profound 
ktiscs on the solitary student's desk. Theology, 
the science of religious truth, if it would keep 
hold On the general mind, run;-.; follow the sunn- 

course. We are hut reverting to the practice of 
antiquity, the final object of whose scholastic discipline 
was to make men speakers. I would say to a tig 

men who now hear me. As you would fulfil the special 
mission of your age, and not study in vain, cultivate 
the gifts of utterance, — learn how to clothe jWU 
thoughts in clear, manly, persuasive and energetic 
speech. Remember that truth loBes half its value 
when disjoined from the power to impart it. I know 
how little mere rules and discipline can effect for t 1 
purpose ; and were they ever so effective, of themseh 
they could only produce a c<»hl. artificial result. True 

(guanos must come from the soul within, and e\ 
one who is thoroughly in earnest, has his measure of it. 
en, of the work to which Providence has sum- 
mo i. Think of its nobleness. Think of the 
great and good men who, through tdl time, hare been 
associated with yo« iu it, striving to build up God's 
kingdom on earth. Reflect thai i'^r this end your 
knowledge of Ian and your acquaintance with 
science ami philosophy have been acquired, and conse- 
crate them to its attainment. Think of the purposes of 
good that may be excited — of the dark prejudices that 
may l)e dispelled — of the hindrances to mental :\uA 
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moral advancement that may be removed— of the 
deliverance from doubt and fear and misery that may 
be effected for thousands — by your religious use of the 
intcllrri u.il powers which you are here cultivating, and 
of the literary treasures which you are lion 1 heaping 
up, — think of this, keep this end of your work ever in 
view, — and it will give you a heart to feel and a tongue 
in .-|..-;ik. and your heart speaking through your tongue 
will not speak in vain. 

Perhaps there never was a time when there was a 
sti'o] .ill fur ;i ministry at once enlightened and 

devout, at once instructed aud earnest, and when before 
such a ministry there lay a clearer prospect of doing 
•_''"»!. I haw |>ointe6 out some of the 0,1 unifications 
for Bach a ministry, and urged our young friends to 
cultivate them. Shall I be considered as stepping 
beyond my sphere, if 1 venture to say a word to congre- 
gations, and to tell them, that they, too, have their 
duties U V',11 as those who minister to them, and that 
they must lend their aid in calling forth such a ministry 
as the present state of the world requires? II- 

bo draw the best and noblest minds into it ' Wl 
is the chief function >>f a minister of religion ? Till th 
' ■> ueily apprehended, duties on both sides will be 
misunderstood, and there will be mutual diseatis&ctaoiL 
That function, if I rightly apprehend it, is to nourish 
i lie religious life of the world l>v the earnest enforce- 
ment, under all their aspects and in all their applications, 
of the great truths which express the eternal relations 

of the human soul with (Jod — truths on which the soul's 
spiritual gxowth essentially depend,-., but which the 
pursuits of the world continually hide from its view. 
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II. moat) trf course, take part with those around him 
in rli<- practical wcui of o Christian church ; but his 
proper business is to study, for others' benefit, truths of 
the highest order, and shew their endless applications 
to life. He must undertake no work that would oblige 
him to neglect this. He cannot else be an effectual 
prearher of Christian! ;. . If. then, yu ■■< |'pi vri.ite his 
peculiar work, if you feel its importance, unci desire it 
should be done well, three things you must keep in 
mind in respect r.«> your minister, especially when he is 
young. First, you must not overtask his powers. If 
his mind is not to be prematurely «'\li misted, you must; 
leave him leisure f«>r study, for collected thought, for 

•ntal refreshment. Bpilitoa] fruit, worth (lie raising, 
cannot I" exacted in ever-recurring measures from the 
mind, like mechanical labour from the hands. A practice 
more d< ve of all vigour ami freshness of thought 

ild not well be devised than that of demai ram 

a young man two written compositions every Sunday, 
vrit occasional services during the week. It 

surprising that so much sound intellect as still exists 
in the pulpit, should have survived such a process. 

When complaints are made of the dnlnessand monotony 
of sermons, the question may well be asked, how ranch 
of this may not be due to the unreasonable demands of 
th agation ? One discourse, well thought out and 

carefully put together, is as much as even i strong mind 
can famish week after week, and not even that without 
occasional intermission. The whole of Sunday need not 
I to the forma lit-., •! | reaching. There is 
room and di n and for a familiar teaching of first prin- 
poung and oninstructed, conveyed in plain 
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and extemporaneous language, which would often bene- 
ficially replace the languid performance which is called 
a second service, and in preparing for which by close Mid 
consecutive study the minister will enrich instead of 
exhausting his mind. I believe this over-demand of 
original composition to be a great evil in the present 
constitution of our churches, which if not remedied will 
have the effect of deterring the best mi mis from their 
service. Secondly, sympathize with your minister in 
alibis earnest aspirations after higher truth. Do not 
watch every fervent utterance of his soul with .sectarian 
suspicion to find in it some lurking taint of heresy. 
Let enthusiasm for whatever is right and noble, and 
Christian indignation against all falsehood and wrong, 
have their free course. Do not tie him down to your 
own Intellectual standard. Demand only evidence of 
seriousness and devotion, and the fervour of a pure 
mind. A wider manifestation of this trustful, catholic 
spirit in our churches, would do far more than subtle 
disputes about doctrines and evidences to draw the 
best minds into their service, and to strengthen our 
spiritual bonds with tin- many searchers outside who 
are looking for freedom and kmm qqj where to find it. 
Thirdly, do not be. regardless of your ministers tem- 
poral comfort. If he loves hi- vocation, he will not 
need t «> be attracted towards it by the prospect <>f 
wealth and WOrldLy distinction. He will find it to a 
large extent its own reward. But if you really valne 
his work, it \S only reasonable that you should .secure, 
as far you can, the conditions of its etfieient. perform- 
ance. You must know, that mental ell thy of 
the cause of Christ, cannot be produced under care and 
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despondency, in the absence of the comforts and deceit 
cies of life, and amidst the anxieties which wait on 
an insufficient or precarious income. If the Christian 
ministry l>e really a noble aud dignified vocation, and 
should be supported accordingly, there ifl something in 
the present state of our social relations which needs 
rectification in this respect. In many wealthy families 
a cook or a butler who ministers to our lowest animal 
wants, is more liberally remunerated than those whose 
professed office it is to satisfy the hunger and thirst of 
immortal souls. 

1 & things in QO captious or querulous spirit, 

but simply to mark emphatically the character of our 
lime The question was, how we can call fort!) inch a 
ministry as the age requires; and in attempting an 
answer, it whs necessary to state without reserve, the 
conditions essentia] to its production. 

And in »Wj to conclude this long address, let me say in 
i hat, looking out on the world around us, and 
consid< e painful position in which many en- 

lightened and truth-seeking men are now placed by 
their implied ecclesiastical obligations, I think we have 
reason to be satisfied with the free, unfettered Non- 
conformity which we inherit from our noble-minded 
Ion ( inly let us regard that freedom not as 

any merit of ours, but as a privilege and a trust which 
carries with it a corresponding obligation, and will 
disgrace rather than honour us if we do not honestly 
and courageously use it. Let all of us whose studies 
are carried on in this place, whether laymen or divines, 
Ondemtand the full value of that great principle by 
which, amidst our diversities of pursuit and destination, 
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we are all here bound together in one generous com- 
munion of free thought and free speech ; and by 
consistently acting out that principle in our conduct 
through life, let us prove to a distrustful world, how 
possible it is to reconcile a wise conservatism with 
healthy progress, and to combine the freest search after 
truth with the reverent humility of a pious heart. 



V. The Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture. 
By JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A.* 



A Theological Seminary which undertakes to 
train young men for the ministry of the Christian 
Church, is placed in a peculiar and somewhat embar- 
rassing relation to the sphere <»f .-.rirnt.ifie. inquiry on 
one hand, and the sphere of practical usefulness on the 
other. Between these two spheres it stands; and each 
has an almost equal claim on its reverent regard. Could 
we exclude all thought of the living world around us, 
and work out our critical results with the same recklcss- 
«>f consequences that the mathematician experiences 
in disentangling the complexities of men quantity, the 
task of those whose duty it is to explore and communi- 
cate theological truth would be greatly simplified, and 
tax responsibilities proportionally lightened. But we 
cannot do this. Tin; condition of the society in which 
we live, the connection of its existing beliefs with the 
practical morality of the mass of human beings, its 
susceptibility of influences which uuvf be made to in- 
volve, just as they are exhibited and applied, all the 
momentous as it may be, between a great 
principle or a fatal mistake, the dependence of the 
proper effect of even the highest truth on the moral 
culture and preparedness of the minds to which ii 

*Au Address delivered at tlw Opt'Oiii^ of tlie Sewiou, October 12, 1863, 
by iiu> Bcr. J. J. Taylor, B.A., Prlndpal. 
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addressed — these are facte which it would be madness 
to overlook, which cannot be eliminated from the prao 
ticul problem set before us, but must be taken into 
account as elements essential to its satisfactory solution. 
On the other hand. WOW we to discard all science but 
surli as a former age has ncccjitcd and ratified, our 
biisini'.s-s a, philanthropists and social reformers would 
certainly be disencumbered of not a few difficulties, and, 
for a time at least, might proceed more smoothly Bind 
pleasantly; and it 18 remarkable that the men who 
have produced the strongest impression on the religious 
condition of their times — Paul, Luther. Wesley — 
eschewed all science, and, adopting without question 
th. forms of theological thought which they found 
traditionally current in the world, availed themselves 
of the hold which these had already obtained on the 
surface of the human mind, to penetrate through then 
with a new spiritual power into its hidden depths. Hut 
scientific truth cannot be for ever kept in abeyance. 
However for a season the spiritual and scientific elements 
of our nature may beneficially subsist apart) each doing 
a work i>( its own, — a time will certainly arrive, with 
the fuller development of our entire humanity, when 
they must come into collision, and when their res- 
pective claims and mutual relationship will have t<. be 
determined by the comprehensive reason of mankind. 
Our Puritan forefathers were saved by the broad 
assumptions of the old Protestantism from main . if i> I 
perpl which harass the scholars of tin 

generation. They took the whole Bible from beginning 
to end as literally the Word of God. All that i 
to do was to ascertain what it said, and to acquiesce. 
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was a simple question • omar and mterpretal ion. 

If apparent contradictions to reason and the moral 
sense anywhere 00 orred, as such tilings could not for a 
moment be admitted in an infallible and divinely- 
inspired record, it was taken for granted that they 
would be cleared op hereafter; they were thought to 
arise from onr own imperfect knowledge and narrow 
comprehension; or they were thrown bade with a 
LWfl into tin: unsearchable depths of spiritual 
i"-. I'm! evasions like these — for answers they 
were not — no longer satisfy the anxious questionings of 
devottl and earnest minds. The Sufficiency of Scripture 
in the dl'l-l i-d sense can no longer be determined 

by a single process of argumentation ab extra, handing 
over to us as the result an absolutely authoritative 
instrument, where we have only to read the instruc- 
tions and to obey. There i- m previous question, scarcely 

ached on in the old books on the Evidences — how this 
was itself put together, and how its lei i [ 
must often be construed to cany its spirit into effect. 
In the face of conclusions established beyond the reach 
of all rational h men as Bunsen, 

Jowett, Stanley, Davidson and Oolenso (to tnentio 
on. a familiar to an English audience), no oue will 

now venture to assert, that because a thing is said 
in so many words in any part of Scripture, therefore it 

tst be accepted as a declaration of positive fact or an 
utterance of absolute truth. Scripture has acquired a 
in w aspect in the light cast on it by the rapid develop- 
ment of historical and philological science. It has 
eeu be one book with an uniform character 

throughout, and taken the form of a multifarious 
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literature, radiating hues of thought, all t'uudainentallv 
icliiiii'iis in their tone, but as various as the media 
through which they are refracted, and none of them to 
be identified with the pure white light of truth which 
i,s behind then and shines through them. This revolu- 
tion of opinion respecting the Bible is an accomplished 
i.nl. It is impossible for any well-informed mind 
to go book again to the scriptural position raain- 
i i ned by our ancestors. The knowledge of the age 
forbids it Scripture must henceforth hold a different, 
though, as I shall hope to shew, a not less important 
place in our plan of theological study; and it becomes, 
therefore, one of the gravest questions of the day, 
especially for those who till the otiicc of teachers in an 
.V:«h'iiiv like thlfi how the Scriptures, which have 
been, still are, and will ever be, the main source- of 
spiritual strength and comfort to OUT human world, KM 
to I >'d and handled aud enforced in the altered 

state of enlightened belief respecting them — to keep 
them in harmony with a progressive science, and secure 
to them not only an unenfeebled but a more exalted 
influence orei the popular mind 

When B book, like the Bible, of very miscellaneous 
contents, contributed under the greatest diversities of 
social and mental condition, some thousands of years 
ago, in languages that are now extinct, has to be made 
u reliable \ ducle to modern times of the spiritual 
influences which God has breathed into it, — three 
separate inquiries must be instituted by every theo- 
logian who understands hia duty in its whole extent 
He must first recover, by a comparison of existing 
manuscripts, versions and citations, the nearest possible 
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appr- the original text of the sacred books. Tins 

id the critical function. He must next endeavour 

»le and unforced application of the rules of grain n in p. 
rli." laws of idiomatic construction ami the lights of 
contemporary history and literature, to ascertain what 

18 that the writer intended to say, without ;: 
reference in the first instance to its conformity with his 
own sense of truth eat falseboodj of rationality or 

absurdity. All thai. In: has now to do, 18 to inl t-i j >r«- 1. 

the plain letter as it lies before him. This is 
the province of exegesis. Hitherto it has been generally 
assumed, that the whole business of the theologian was 
exhausted in these two processes, the critical and the 
ical It wiis not held possible that any further 
question could remain, when the sense of Scripture hod 
been once clearly made out But when it is recollected 
tluit human language under the most favourable eir- 

mstances is a very imperfect i burn of divine truth, 

that the same Fundamental principles are capable of 

p roDPi on in very different intellectual forms, ,m.l thai 

while principles themselves are unsusceptible of change, 
the forms in which they arc clothed admit of indefinite 
on — it is obvious that there is a third inquiry, 
j.icMii|ijH>.-,iir_' the former In.,, m inijiortanl th; 

item to bring out the entire force and -ignili- 
cai" the BCriptural record; and lh.it is. what. 

itual principle, what inextinguishable religious 

mnet, what unbatHed and ever-dilring aspiration 
towards the Infinite, underlies the utterances and ani- 
mates the histo the Bible, ami struggles through 
them into intelligible expression — in other words, how 
we are to translate its language into some modern 
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equivalent, and feel through the suggestions of our own 
spiritual consciousness, what the writer would have now 
said, had he attempted with our new lights and more 
perfect terminology to say the same thing at the piv 
day. Without the addition of this third process, 
biblical studies ran yield no spiritual fruit, and must 
degenerate into a mere branch of historical and anti- 
quarian research. — I foresee that by those to whom 
this view of the subject may be new, I shall be taunted 
uiih annihilating all definite criterion of scriptural 
troth, and opening a door to the wildest licence of 
subjective speculation — that I even run some chance of 
being supposed to favour the triple senses of Origen or 
the mystical correspondences of Swedenborg. I intend 
nothing of the kind. I hope to shew, that the view of 
Scripture language which I have ventured to maintain, 
and which I am convinced is necessary to rescue the 

Bible from being east :i-a'de a. :i worn out book of the 
past, so far Irian unsettling its deepest- ami teal sense, 

can alone fix and define it by a principle that is un- 
ffihygiffg and eternal ; and even of the theories of the 
remarkable men just cited, I may observe, that how< , • 
they failed of their object, and are justly chargeable 
with ■ gance, they an a significant attest m i o od 

i be nt I it inadequacy of the literal and historical sense 
of Script: ure to satisfy the wants of the most, spiri 
order of minds. 

In all the questioning-: of religious philosophy the 

ditlic city baa been to find something ultimate, on which 

the mind can rest as an indisputable reality. Without 

e are in constant danger of reasoning in a circle— 

of taking the premiss for the conclusion, and the con- 
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elusion for the premiss. Catholics have based th< 
authority of Scripture on bhe warrant of the Church, 
Pf" established the legitimacy of the 

Church, tiit jw divinwm of their ecclesiastical order 
and discipline, on the witness of Scripture. In one case, 
tood on the Church. In the other, the Church 
stood on Scripture. In both cases there was an assump- 
tion, but no proof. In what relation do we pereeive 
Church and Scripture to stand towards each other now '{ 
Neither of them can claim to he primal authorities. 
Both are derivative and secondary. Both of them are 
products of one and the same Spirit The Spirit created 
the Church before if created ScriptmCj and gradually 
drew out Scripture from the bosom of the Church as an 
expression of its deepest thought and living conscious- 
new. Neither Scripture nor the Church would be 
anything more to us than mere historical phenomena, 
without the unbroken continuity of the work of the 

rit in the hearts of believers. This it is which makes 
them living members of the Church, and enables them 
to appropriate in all their strength, aa unquestionable 
realities, through their own personal experience, the 
promisee and consolations of Scripture. The Quakers 

■ the In i in modern times who put forth in its whole 
DK is great doctrine of the Spirit, as transcending 

nil Church ordinances and superior in authority to 
Scripture itself — in fact, the common fountain of both. 
It free afterwards taken up in a modified form in this 
country by the Wesleys, and wielded by them, with a 
power which only reality could give, in the conversion 
of multitudes immersed till then in the depths of prac 
i enism. It still remains the greatest of all the 
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truths contained in Christianity, standing in this peculiar 
relation to Christ himself: — without it, we could never 
have appreciated the gxeatnsn and beauty of his 061809, 
and felt how divine it is. because there would have been 
a want of sympathy and mutual intelligence between us 
and Christ; on the other hand, without the historical 
presentation of that person, we could never have formed 
any adequate conception of the change which the Spirit 
is capable of working in our humanity, and of the perfect 
onion to which absolute self-surrender to its inlhicnces 
finally issues between God and man. 

Let rac explain a little more fully what 1 mean by the 
Spirit and its working, and its realization in Jesus Christ. 
The wise and fruitful use of Scripture must depend 
henceforth on a right apprehension of this subject. All 
spiritual substance, involving consciousness, affectaonj 
will, and the sense of right and wrong, is of one nature 
and Quality — in Oorl and in men. But Coil gives; mau 
receives. The Spirit is the link of sympathy between 
C i ul and man. It is the influence which makes man 
conscious of the presence of a Living God ; and its work 
(.insists in kindling the affections, vivifying the moral 
perceptions, and strengthening the. reeolvee, which bring 
the human will into harmony with the divine. I do not 
that the operations of the Spirit were wholly unfelt 
in heathenism. On the coutrury, I believe it has ever 
touched and purified the souls of the wises I and best in 
all volitions. Nevertheless, a multiplicity in bhc objects 
of worship — especially when these symbolized the 
physical forces of the universe or the carnal instiuets of 
human nature — must have impeded and stifled its 
influence. Only as men caught :i glimpse of the One 
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All-perfect Being, and clothed Him with the highest 
mon] attributes which tln-y could conceive, were their 
souls placed in the right attitude for receiving directly 
i in i-il in its full force, that kindling power which 

we call the Spirit of God. It was the possession of th$E 
view of Deity — as one, as holy, as subsisting in the 
closest moral relationship with man which constituted 
the peculiar distinction of the Hebrew race, and has 
stamped its character on the whole of their history and 
literature. The belief in it* earlier forms was crude, 
imperfect, even gross. But great as was the darkness 
whitih e&Teloped it, on one side it was always open to 
the light, and hence it grew through the vitality which 
the Spirit infused into it from above. It was sustained 
by the sense of constant nearness and unobstructed 
access to a Living God. The whole Bible is a witness 
t«i this great fact ; and there is nothing like it in any 
other history or literature. Pindar and Sophocles are 
remarkable for a certain piety of sentiment among the 
I in no ancient people was the moral sense 
more carefully developed by its great philosophical 
but it is after all a sort of aesthetic piety, a 
certain symmetrical correspondence of human affections 
r«» the order ami harmony of the actual universe — 
_< which penetrates through mere phenomena to 
the living heart within them — nothing which carries 
the human soul into direct communion with a Spirit all- 
holy and all-righteous — nothing analogous to the con- 
trition, th.- self-abasement, the trust, the aspiration, the 
i 'ti, that m meet with in the prophecy and Bacred 

song of the Hebrews. 

We find here the true point of view for estimating 
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e of the Bible. Looked at v 
the rolil eye of a worldly criticism, it stands before us 
as a simple piece of history interwrought with its 
contemporaneous literature — often curious, romantic 
and beautiful, not seldom also repulsive and terrible ; 
but when we detect that great idea of a kingdom of 
(.J oil which animates it throughout, of man's direct 
subjection and responsibility to the invisible Lord of 
conscience — Unit dim foreboding of ft final communion 
between Uod and ln.in, towards which the yearnings 
and endeavours of its saints and its heroes were con- 
stantly directed, we begin to feel — once caught by 
the spirit in which its deeds were acted and its 
words spoken — that it is something more than mere 
history and mere literature — u revelation of God in OUT 
humanity — in the struggles of successive generations 
to come nearer to God as their Father, and to live in 
filial harmony with him. And these things have been 
lvennlt'd, not to shape our actions or mould the form of 
our faith — as though we were to think and speak and 
act in all things as prophets and apostles did — but, 
through the kindling influence which goes forth from 
their great examples, to bring our souls under the in- 
i re of the same Spirit, — to send us with the same 
concentration of ardent purpose to the one only Source 
of grace and truth, — to imbue us with their love, 
their reverence, their patience, their trust, their self- 
abandonment to truth and right, — to make us, under 
altered circumstances, with more knowledge, with 
ampler powers, in heart and will spiritually one with 
them. The lessons of Scripture come to us through 
tin- personalities of Scripture ; but personalities as such 
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can only act through the sympathy which they inspire. 
The part of our nature on wlii< h theil vivifying in- 
ftaenoe falls, is not die understand inir, hut the scat, nf 
our moral rn.r and the affections — the soul ; ami tin- 
power which they exert is not that of abstract truth, 
hut of the .Spirit which gives to truth its moral quality 
■ad application. The work of the Spirit in man's pro- 
gressive approximation to God, ever making himself 
more fees Groan the animal, ami seizing more and mote 
of the spiritual, which is tic great fact lying at the root 
of the whole of the OKI Testament hist, in nn«l litera- 
ture — reached its height and found its completion in 

st : lair, his influence is of the same kind and works 
through the same media as that of the prophets who 
preceded him — the sympathy which unites all spiritual 
ncs — which renders them mutually intelligible, and 
enables the higher to attract and command the lower. 
The Spirit wrought its perfect work in Christ. It came 

n intermittent gushes, but was given to him with- 
out measure. It was the permanent inspiration of his 
In his iiv.n emphatic language) it made 
him one with God. Nor let this be deemed the un- 
warranted assertion of a technical theologian. It is a 
fact which history and the present consciousness of 
Civilized man fully attests. When the point of view 
has been anoa reached which puts man's moral nature 

in the true relation towards God, it is a position which 
can nevermore be disturbed. It is as unalterable as 
the mutual relation of its objects. It cannot be affected 
by any change in the scientific ideas or outward condi 
toon of the human race. It is not a dogma of the 
intellect, but an attitude of the soul. There can be but 



one true attitude of the soul towards God, of the filial 
towaxdfl the Parent, of the finite towards the Infinite 
Mind. There can be but one true worship, which 
18 that of the Father in spirit and in truth. When 
tin «e have been once discovered, they assert th.-m 
selves, fay tlii'ir own self-evidencing truth, and remain 
with the human soul as a possession for ever. No 
ana who believes in a liviug God and is conscious 
of a spiritual nature within himself, can doubt that 
llic love, the humility, the reverence, the self- 
Bnxrender, the present grasp of immortality which we 
behold in Christ, express the true relation of the human 
child to its Heavenly Father, and realize in tli;ii 
boric*] form the permanent religion of our race. I 
lo mi. i ii, the most recent and certainly not the least 
'hiring of modern expositors of the Life of Jesus, hat 
eloquently maintained the finality of his religion, and 
urged the world to seek its Spiritual renovation, not in 
any new theories, but in going back to his simple faith, 
and drawing out of it. with new conviction and nobler 
eon latency, the principles of unsuspected power ami 

blessing which it still contains. 

A deep truth is shadowed forth in the popular dod I 
of the Incarnation, which meets one of the strongest 
cravings of the human heart. We want to feel thai 
God is actually with us in our humanity, that we can 
lay hold of a present and living God. It has been urged, 
not without plausibility, against the deistical theory 
the universe, and even against some of the earlier phases 
of Unitaiiauisni. — that by representing God in too 
abstract a light as a simple power of wisdom and good- 
ness, separated by so immense and impassable hn 
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of second causes from nil direct contact with the minds 
of men, and assuming — which is .•mother postulate of 
tin- .^iiiic theory —that Be i -vaied the universe in time, — 
olves two very desolate conclusions : first, that 
God, whose nnture and essence is Love, must have 
along and weary eternity wholly without aym- 

I iv and companionship ; and second k, that God is 
not HI, hut beyond, our humanity, and that consequently 
man is cut off from all immediate communion with his 
Father in heaven. Arguments for the orthodox dogmas 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation have been derived 
from the assumed inevita bleu ess of these repulsive 
consequences from the do< trine of simple Uniui innism; 

I a theological school of the present day, distinguished 
fir the learn ng and thought of its leaders, finds in the 

same view a strong support of its favourite theory, — 
that the Word dwelt from .ill rtnml\ ;i s ;i Smi in the 

>m of the Father, the archetype of our future 
humanity, realized on earth in tin- person of JesUS 
Chri ml embracing as members of its mystic body 
even child of man thai ie born into the world. For 

- 

this duality in the Godhead I eonfe.-* myself unable to 

md in reason or in scripture. If there 

be any dualism traceable in nature, it is that grand 

antagonism between good and evil which the older 

Parsism recognized, but which was itself resolved in the 

Infer development of the system into n higher unity. I 

understand how the mutual relationship and 

joint agency of Father, Bon, and Holy Spirit, as they 

are set forth in the original preaching of Christianity, 

aie ally as they are exhibited in the fJospel 

i. should have given occasion in the early Church 
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to a Sabellian conception of the Trinity. But I cannot 
see what there is to justify the hypothesis of two Divine 
Persona equally good, one a mere reflection of I be 01 uer, 
subsisting together for the sake of intercourse from all 
eternity. When the polytheistic aspect of the universe, 
which would most naturally suggest itself to the sensuous 
apprehensions of uncultivated man, i.s once abandoned 
in the movement towards higher generalizations, I am 
uiiiil.lr bO perceive where that movement could rationally 
stoj) till it rested in the final Unity; and the plainest 
utterances of the grand intuitions of both Testaments, 
Old and New. are in favour of ihe same conclusion. If 
ever there were a monotheistic book in the world, it is 
the Bible. To call simple Uuitariaiiism, as some have 
called it, a theological assumption, is itself an assump- 
tion, till it can be shewn that the onward progress of 
human thought from the polytheism in which it 
apparently commenced, is at any point legitimately 
arrested, short of a full recognition of the absolute 
Unity which enfolds and consecrates all things. History 
helps us to an explanation of the polytheistic element 
which still lingers in the bosom of a traditional Christi- 
anity. We can put our finger on the very point in 
time and space where this hypostatizing philosophy, 
transforming ideas into persons, had its origin. It was 
a product of the decline of an older and nobler philoso- 
phy — one of those transitional forms of thought which 
mark the passage from an earlier to a later civilization, 
anil which I lie Church arrested and made its own, and 
has associated with very different fondendefl of mind. 
It is a tendency which, left to itself, would have had a 
far more retted development than was permitted by 
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the Church. It would not have been confined to a 
single manifestation. The Word would not then have 
stood alone among its results. In the freer scope 
Opened bO it: by the New PktO&ism, it interposed many 
)ther hypostases between n "B* and the human mind. 
The GnofiticfeflQ of tin- second century furnishes ample 
evidence of its natural working. 

What recommends this theory of a Divine Luoos to 
some minds, is the readier conception which it seems to 

furnish of a personal (loil, ami the mmv in ate bond 

of union which it is thought to establish between God 
and man. But there is nothing in the simple doctrine 
uf the Divine Unity to necessitate the offensive conse- 
quences that have been drawn from it — to make God a 
solitary, distant Power, or to exclude the human soul 
from the loving warmth of his fatherly embrace. Space 
and time are conditions of being which we cannot pre- 
dicate of (iod. As it is impossible to conceive of a time 
when He was not, or of any limit to his omnipresence, 
so it is equally impossible to conceive of Him as inactive. 
An inert Spirit is a contradiction in terms. But if active, 
He must have employed that activity in realizing the 
thoughts of an infinite Wisdom and Love — in giving 
birth everywhere and unceasingly to endless forms end 
conditions of existence. I cannot think of Him in 
repose. My only idea of his being is that of beneficent 
activity. An universe must therefore have always co- 
exists I with a ( fod. The two ideas are to me inseparable. 
Not as though the universe existed through any inherent 
force of its own. It has its being in God. It is an effect 
eternally issuing from the essential activity of »■ 
We make a subsequent to the Creator, because iu 
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the order of thought the affect most come after its cause. 
This view of the relation of the universe to its Divine 
Cause relieves us from the necessity of supposing rli.-it 
fche I ntiiiitc Spirit existed through a whole eternity in 
lonely, unshared grandeur and blessedness. To the 
Supreme Being there can he no distinction of past and 
present and future. They lie before Him as one vast 
and present conception, wrought out in a continuous 
evolution of corresponding phenomena, and furnishing 
ancxhaustlesssounv of benevolent interest ami ulfection. 
The system of the universe, so fur as we can rnii e it. is 

a continuous development — the orders of creatures as 
they successively come into existence, mntiumdly 
approaching nearer to God in fulness of being, in rich- 
ness of faculty, in capacity of enjoyment, in intelligence, 
affection, will and moral feeling. Wherein, then, lies the 
philosophical necessity Km an archetypal man existing 
from all eternity to solace the loneliness of God, when 
the same end is more effectually accomplished by his 
omnipresent grasp ami anticipated fruition «>f the great 
ideal of humanity as it unfolds itself through the 
eternity to come, growing more and more into the like- 
ness of Christ, as an object of ineffable sympathy and 
complacent regard? God acts out his own eteriml 
thought in the utterances, the m-.pirat inns and endeavours 
of those who are conscious of his presence, and strive 
after a future of more perfect communion with Ilim. 
This is the revelation which God makes of Himself to 
our human world. 'Phis is the true incarnation of the 
Bon of God — the progressive wmking out of that ideal 
of humanity which was from the beginning with the 
rher of man. This is the fundamental idea lying deep 
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in the nature of man, brought out and vivified by the 

influence of pure religion — the sense of the right, the 

just, and the true, and the striving after something 

higher and nobler than OUT actual state — whit b MCOJ 

the unity of our race through all its changes of outward 

condition and amidst the ceaseless growth of its int.el- 

:ual acquisition*, which raises it step by step out of 

malism into spirituality, wind i links it with the ever- 

las' id, and gives it the earnest of an immortal 

heritage in Him. So God comes into our world aud 

reconciles it with Himself Out of this deep-seated idea 

springs the word of pHkV67and trust and hope, which, 

sometimes limes more distinct, sometimes 

darkened with human passion, sometimes bright with 

dame of heavenly lov ■■ tie.- listening 

of the omnipresent Kather, and. however strange the 

accents in winch it is uttered, makes itself everywhere 

and always understood by that spiritual sympathy which 

penetrates into devout hearts through all the harriers of 

speech and nationality and age. To comprehend and 
intcij.! 1 language of religion i,s the hhjh' 

fin. f at rue theologian. It is, in fact, to understand 

our humanity Itself; foi religion is a reflection of the 
noblest aep lanity. Qod comes and dwells 

in our humanity when it is earnestly turned towards 
Him in the spirit of Christ. To he fully conscious of 
thih presence of God, to understand our filial relation 
tov dm, and to give ourselves up with childlike 

docility to the leadings of his Spirit, is the most perfect 
con can form on ea i divine revela- 

n. Every mental change implied in that solemn 
word, Salvation, ia involved in this spiritual state, sad 
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springs out of it by a sort of organic growth — contrition, 
penitence, atonement, sanctification, final peace. 

If these views of the religious nature of man, of its 
relation to God, and of the Bible which records its 
deepest experiences and its sublimest utterances, are 
just, — they suggest- tin; two main directions which the 
public teaching of our churches and the prcparatory 
studics of our colleges ought henceforth to take. First 
Mini In-fore nil things, as tin- indispensable foundation of 
everything else, an earnest cultivation of the spirit of 
Christ, as the highest expression of the soul in its inter- 
coms* with (iod, as a true incarnation of the Divine in 
the human; and this, not only from Scripture, not 
only from the pregnant revelations of its working iti 
the brief fragmentary notices of the Gospels and in the 
testimony of apostolic experience, but also, ami in somfl 
respects even 'more, from the present facts of I living 
Christianity, and the secret witness of our own souls in 
their struggles to rise into light and conn into the 
presence of God. Here is a side of our being which 
has never yet been explored as it deserves in the spirit 
of a philosophy which is at once reverential and free. 
Ik-re is a field of the richest psychology opened before 
us, — to search into the roots of the religious, t rusts and 
aspiration* of man ; to investigate under their r« i 
aspects the Ideas of moral obligation ami responsibilil 
to n certain the grounds of faith and determine the 
conditions of spi ritual insight beyond the phenomenal ; 
and to embrace in a comprehensive survey the moral, 
religious, and spiritual progress of mankind. Secondly, 
the application of this spirit of Christ to the in 
pretation of the religious history and literature wh 
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prepared and announced its advent, and for the clear 
separation, by the unfailing test which it .supplies, of 
the divine and the human elements which are so largely 
commingled iu them. Here, also, is a field out of which 
the rich products which it is capable of yielding have 
never yet been fully reaped. Here is a fertile soil 
which has remained comparatively barren, in conse- 
quence of the old-fashioned husbandry to which it has 
11 subjected. The improved implements of philology 
and criticism, which have produced such copious harvests 
in other fields, are kept away from this, as if there 
were something impious in their use Wo know not 
what great and unsuspected truths may yet break forth 
from God's word, when once it is handled honestly. 
There is a history and jl literature shut up in the Bible, 
the true worth of which has never yet been appreciated, 
the surpassing beauty of which has D6Y6I t been 
relished, bceause never yet has it. beeu brought into 
fair and open contact with humanity ; because the full 
warmth and glow of the mind, needful to ripen its 
latent seeds of truth and beauty, has never y< -t been 
allowed to fall on it — pure taste, natural sympathi. 

unperverted moral sense, ami an unstrained applica- 
tion of the critical test of the false and the true. 

These larger view, of religion and the Bible, if con- 
sistently carried out. must be as productive of rich 
practical results, as they simplify the course and widen 
the intellectual horizon of the student What complaints 
n .ill sides of the inefficiency of the public 
services of the church! How often is the sermon 
referred bo aa an insufferable infliction, which people 
submit to merely as a conventional necessity! And 
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why is this ? Because nature, simplicity, and free 
are too often banished from the pulpil : because the 
pi-'-.i. In ■!■ I.-, d ■..inn i| t<> tread a weary round of platitude* 
and truisms, which the world may not dispute, Inn 
not, therefore .<•; and on themes where interest H 

intense, and thought ever active, uud thousands, would 
gladly beat a true and honest word, he must onl\ Bpeaic 
what is prescribed Why should not the teacher of 
religion go to the Bible, as lie would go to auv other 
ancient history and literature — simply bo Bee if as it. is,, 
and to unfold the ideas which it contains— with that 
pen rent feeling which the spirit of truthfulne.- 
inspires, and that genuine humanity which cannot d 
on any record of our race without a heart of .-a mpathy :' 
Let the Psalms be explained aud applied with that keen 
• of l>e:iuty and delicate perception of high and holy 
sentiment, with which a scholar of taste m,l feeling 
would interpret the Odes of Pindar; let the picturesque 
torn has and the curious traces of antique manners and 

belief be brought out with the same fidelity and unre- 
Iness from the books of Samuel and Kings, as a 

rlassieal eoiiiinetitator wnuhl use in e.vpoundilig the 

histories of Herodotus ; and hearers would soon begin to 
feel thai there was a human element in thee 
with which they could not but sympathize, and because 
human, .therefore divine. Upon an interest thus 
awakened, however little it might contribute to build 
up a doctrinal system, it would be easy to found tl 

hiny appeals to the common heart and^o 
of out- humanity, in whieh the divinest lessons of reli- 
gion arc constantly conveyed. Canon Stanley's Lectures 
on the Jewish Church furnish an admirable example of 
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the my in which the narratives of the Bibli 
invested at once with :l!1 tli I of a romantic his- 

tory and nil the mom] influence, of n sermon. I inn sure 
that here is a means of imparting new freshness and 

ity to religious teaching, which may be employed 
with the greatest advantage by those who have acquired 
the competent lassoing and know liow to use it with a 

rent freedom. What I have said of tin- Old Testa- 
ment applies as much to the New. We must get at its 
religion through its history, — not through the elabora- 

of doctrines separated from the circumstances under 
which they were delivered, and which un&voidedlj 

.tied the form of tln-ir enunciation, -but through 

ut sympathy with the words and actions of men 

who wen.- tin- vehicles of its living spirit ami who 

made up its history. There is a still wider range 

of pulpit instruction than that which 1 have just 

indicated. It i.s right, in tint first i.i m c, to get the 

Bible direct from the study of tie Bible — 

m of Christ from the history of Christ. But 

when we have seized thai spiril and verified its authen- 

. then must we apply it in the broadest way to all 

rata and concerns of human life, bringing the 

nrholi -its pleasui businesses its politics — 

the scope and influence of Christianity, and 

resolutely effacing the artificial distinction between 

things secular ami spiritual. Everything human has 

in it the essential matter of religion. We must 

establish our title to the Christian name, we must 

i th.' identity of our mission with that of Christ 

and his apostles, by shewing that the same spirit 

made them what they were, is still at work 
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among us ; that it brings us, like them, into communion 
with the Living God ; that it keeps open for us, as for 
them, the passage from earth to heaven ; — that as, in 
that first age, God was in Christ reconciling an alienated 
world to Himself, so is He now in us, just in proportion 
to our fidelity and earnestness, giving us, as we are one 
in heart and aim with Christ, the same victory over the 
sin and evil of the world. Such appears to me the way 
in which the Gospel should be now preached, to make it 
still a living message to the world ; and the very free- 
dom with which an honest criticism compels us to use 
the primitive records of the Bible, instead of impairing 
its authority, only extends and deepens its moral and 
spiritual powei^ 
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VI. Theology in its Relation to Progressive 
Knowledge. 

By JAMES MARTTNEAU, D.D.* 



THE College which resumes its work this i 
professes to impart a special training for the 

linn Ministry: and the Christian Minister is oue 

who, in discipleship to Jesus Christ, aims to guide t tie 

renee, to ennoble the conscience, and sustain the 

of men. To treat such an office a9 the object of 

■ icular discipline, not simply for the character and 
affection*, but for the intellect too, takes for granted, 

lias not always been admitted, chat Theology is, in 
some sense, a Science, and admits of being methodically 
taught. Tins assumption would be false, if religious 
truth were simply a natural intuition, or a supernatural 

ration, in each individual mind. Just as Aristotle, 
in order to save Ethics for scientific treatment, dismisses 
the hvjiothesis that virtue is either a native faculty 
(ir a given feeling, and insists that it is a formed quality 
and i-cd order of preferences in the mindjt 

so, if our " schools of the prophets " are to have any 
we must be prepared to Bhew that religion 
contains matter for teaching, and is neither inborn like 

" An AddraK delivered at thn 0|>rning nf tli« Scsnimi, October 9, IW4, by 
th» 8*<r. June* Btmin*»u, D.D., ProfcMOT of Logic and Moral Philosophy. 
+ F.tl.. me, IL v. 
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eyesight, nor an arbitrary visitant like a trance or 
dream : for, in the one case, training would be super- 
fluous, and, in the other, impossible. All teaching is 
communication from mind to mind : it implies that one 
1 11 i ii' 1 may know more limn another, ami tin; .same mind 
more at a later time than at an earlier. And, using the 
inequality as instrument for the progress, it further 
assumes that teacher and taught, instead of being 
ftfo&ddlldd to lonely inspiration, — "words that i-annui 
be uttered," — have a common medium of thought and 
mutual intelligence, and can meet, when lihey speak 
together, upon the same real objects. As every .Medical 
school takes for granted, by its very existence, that the 

animal bodj ia real, and its physiological constitution 
permanent and cognisable; as every Lew school takes 

for granted that human society is constant, and tin 
its self-regulating forces into a machinery but little 
variable ; so does a Theological school assume that I 
and his relations to man are objective realities, pcr- 
pi-iually there and approachable by human faculties. 
Two things therefore, with regard to the nature of 
religion, are denied by every such institution as I 
(1) it is not a mere natural instinct; (2) it is not a 
mere supernatural grace. And two things about it 
affirmed : (1) it presents something real and permanent 
for the intellect to hold by ; (2) it has its undetermined 
and progressive lines, on which it is the business of the 
teacher to move, and mark the fixed points as they 
emerge. 

\\ ithoiit this mixed composition of the constant 
enable, it may be doubted whether, intellectually, 
religion would retain its interest at all. Were it nothing 
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ut a scheme of shifting conceptions, unrelated to any- 
thing beyond our personality, — the mere shadow of 
ourselves flung on the universe without, — it might 
remain, like any other illusion, a curious object of 

iiological analysis, but would lose all serious place 
in human life. Were it, on the other hand, a si-linne 
of absolute knowledge, so determined and rounded off 
as to be, like itB Object, " without variableness or 
shadow of a taming, 19 it might, do doubt, be w 

li to e.-i . nni, likr tin- alphabet Ol tin- 

numeration table, and s.. far be made the bushiesa of a 

■! : but howevez new (so the learner, it would be old 
to the teacher, and become wearisome as a routine, 
onqnickened bj the real life of bis mind. So repugnant 
a this to both the intellectual and the spiritual nature) 
that n«» effort can render it possible Eos long. Thought 
isalivc, and cannot rotate like a machine : and, in its 

Dees for movement, carries every science with it, 
if nor. into advance, into aberration,— at any rate into 
change. Still more are reverence and affection alive; 
and, while faithful to the same object, they are unable to 
rest without transporting it into a new air and investing 

ili fresh lights: so that a religion forbidden to 
improve Ix-takes itself to degeneracy, rather than be- 
come petrified, and instead of growing upward- into 
statelier proportions, breaks into lateral deformities, as 
the or. vitality. W hat, for instance, are 

mII the outrages on .-••use and history committed bv the 
prophetic or allegorical interpreter, but an attempt to 
adjust a fixed text to a moving world, to find room 
within the narrow frame of the ancient letter for the 
grand lines and various groups of the modern picture? 
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These cannot be left out of the scheme of faith, since 
they have found their way into the scheme of things : 
mid ilui.-r who seek for<iod, not in his own u n i • 
but in a document about it, are obliged to stretch and 
distort-, tin' m-i. id tn make room for what is not there. 
Evt-n in the most stationary theologies, the real interest 
li< in the expansion of old truth to embrace and conse- 
crate the newest births of time. 

The mode, however, of dividing the constant from 
the variable elements in a religion is not ftlwaya the 
game; and in the intellectual training of Christian 
teachers, it makes the greatest difference which of two 
principles we adopt as our rule. 

The first assumes that the things to be taught are a 
determinate stock of truths given in perpetuity, suscep- 
t il . le of no increase, secured against all abatement. These 
are the divine constant* : tilling the whole sphere of 
religion; and throwing out all the variables into the 
scculai i i ■ and arts ; amid which religion is to find 
j|.|u il inn without any reaction upon its theory. 
Let us consider what direction is naturally impressed 
upon theological education hy this assumption. 

The primary aim will he to teach methodically the 
fixed scheme of positive religion, mid secure 
side its hold on the .student's mind. Nor is it hy any 
means a scanty intellectual culture that may subserve 
this end. For the L'lotestant. (to whom we must limit 
our view) the scheme is embodied in Scripture. Now 
to lie master of Scripture is to he at home in two 
languages, most unlike each other, and long silent upon 
the earth ; to have an eve and ear for their dia 
variations in time and place ; to trace the literary life 
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of the Hebrew people from its dawn to its decline, and 
of Christendom in it.-* obscure Keg innings; to be fnmili:ir 
with i l.i- history of the Baetam world till it, became a 
province of the West. These resources are needed for 
1 1*5 into the interior of Scripture. But no ancient 
book 18 rightly appreciated, unleae its external history 
is dj and the witnesses examined to it* origin, 

its travels, its transmission, the uncertainties of its text, 
and worth of its translations : — researches, the extent 
and complexity of which arc sufficiently attested by the 
immense critical apparatus they have placed at our 
disposal. From the moment when the Scriptures were 
snatched from sacerdotal keeping and delivered over, as 
the new-found oracles of God, to the venerating scrutiny 
of reading men, the development of sacred learning was 
large and rapid ; and, though for a time suspended by 
the OX l and desolation of religioU8 wins, still 

shewed, in Limborch and Le Ch-iv. how little the inl 

uuil impulse given by Calvin and Beza had spent its 
for« The refinement and .security which modem 

scholarship baa gradually attained, and the compendious 
form into which the results of vast PeBOBUeh BM DOH 
reduced, are unfavourable to the reputation of those 
earlier masters of sacred criticism : the Lighl band-book 
gives us what we want at a glance, and their heavy 
eare left to gather the dual upon our shelves. But 
whoever has occasion to consult them will be disposed 
to wonder at the vast strides of approach ahead} 
towards the standard of learning in our own da 
especially when he remembers to how great an extent 
the scholar of the sixteenth and even the seventeenth 
century had to l>e his own lexicographer and grammarlt Q, 
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own index and concordance, to work out his 
own archaeology, to construct his own maps and tables 
of tl.ii. s, : 1 1 1 * 1 go to f lie sources of history for himself. 
These i li. sud vantages, which would excuse a much 
"renter inaccuracy than we actually find, drove the man 
of leu niii'j, mit <>ver sn immense held, and gave him a 
range of erudition and a grasp of judgment which may 
v.-.-ll . i the more special students of later times. 

The proportions in which the religious and the simpk 
intellectual impulse contributed to the great works i if 
Protestant erudition, it is impossible to determine. 
Were it not that, at the revival of teaming, precisely 
Similar phenomena appeared on the field of secular 

literature, and Joseph Scangex and Senrj Stephens 

ailed the greatest prodigies of theological indusl i 
we Blight he bempted bo say that nothing short of an 
overpowering reverence for the Bible as the word of 
God could sustain the laborious patience of the old 
divines, or invest with any living interest their verbal 
criticisms and technical disputes, Perhaps the spell put 

upon the imagination in the two cases, by the undis- 
covered wisdom and beauty of Pagan literature, and by 
the spiritual depth of the sacred books, was not so 

dissiniil.ir H wc nn-lil SUppOSO, :md would stir the 
mind to the same efforts, and produce analogous results. 
But. when the first flush of wondering impulse had 
passed away, secular and sacred learning were doomed, 
by a single cause, to take different directions, and 
quire a character ever more distinct. The Scriptures 
were assumed to be a continuous on to unbroken 
authoi-it.-it.ive record, homogeneous for all the porpo 
of religious guidance, a divine book in which the ever- 
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the human secretaries as his 
organs of communication, discloses .ill that is known of 
his will and moral government. If a critic were to treat 
the Iliad of Homer, tin- (\To|i;n|.i;i of Xciiophon, Mid 
the history of Tbuoydi belonging to one another, 

and all as components of the philosophy of Aristotle, 
the results could scarcely be more fatally grotesque. 
No ilouht. the sanctity attributed to every lino secured 
an eager and prolonged scrutiny of the text, word by 
word: hut the ga: 'lose, .mil tin- imaginary 

i>t wa.s boo intense, foi clear and comprehensive vision, 
iggerated significance was seen in the simplest 
phrase was construed into type., and myth 

mistaken for history : a Hebrew ode was made to yield 
evangelic dogma; and whether the Efohist or the 

Jehovisl told the Story of Creation, whether .l<>h ntKrmed 
Qod m Ins friends denied, whether the Preacher 
taught Epicureanism or the later Isaiah the law of 
OB, whether Matthew presented Christ as 
iously conceived, or Paul as the pre-existing 
l&] Adam, or John the evangelist AS the Incarnate 
if was all alike authoritative: — -the vaiiii 
hsed into one uniform alloy, and re-issued, as 
shekels of gold, to serve for co a of the temple. In tin- 
presence of such preconceptions, it is evident that all 
I method, all recognition of natural growth of 
religious ideas, all critical appreciation of contrasted 
doctrines, all discharge of local and persona] i rrors from 
imperishal.le essence of divine truth, must remain 
iposrible : and scholarship, kindled at first, hut dizzied 
ut last, with the monotonous glory it sees upon the 
psgi lea into blindness and distinguishes nothing. 






; re i- mi iiniin.-n.se accumulation of theological Si 
tion ; but, under this sjwll, it lies dead ami dark, and 
yield* none of the brilliant umiIls of the corresponding 

secular learning. rheroisnol within il the 

and heal: In. movement on whieh elsewhere the veracious 
inslini i o£ I In- intellect iii.-,i-l.-; it is held in hand aud 
numbed about, as if to cheek an enemy. Are there 
weak places exposed and threatened? n- . -• are 

ordered up to close and hide them. Can an impression 
lie made of reserved strength? its ranks arc opened to 
shew it and scare assault away. This is not the Spirit 
of the true scholar ; who, knowing no enemy, can leave 
unguarded any holy places already held, and go forth, 
as pilgrim and explorer, to find new ones that shall 
enlarge his homage and consecrate fresh points upon 
the world. 

Nni even the mosl rigid theologian, however, can live 
exclusively with what he regards as the constants ef 
religion. Fix these as he may, he finds himself in a 
changing seen e, with the variables of which he tfl iii 
immediate contact; and the relations between the mi 
mutable data of his creed and the shifting conditions of 
human life have tO be readjusted, as new id. -us and wan 

I arise. To qualify himself for this, and become a profi- 
cient in ajtph fion, he must know how the world 
is going on, follow in the track of the advancing sciences, 
listen to the tones of the younger literature, and breathe 
the air of other men's thought. Hecasnoi acl as trustee 
of the deposit committed to him, unless he looks around 
Emu and sees how it is to be administered in the altered 
temper of the generations as they rise; what doubts it 
has to meet, what repugnance to encounter; by what 
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h paths of approach it must coach minds now trans- 
ported into uncalculated latitudes. Theological « -duca- 
10, however .severely conservative, ifl far 
from deserving the reproach of indifference to the in.,n h 
of the phenomenal BC Its own purpose can ft 

be fulfilled without a comprehensive knowledge, revised 
; i lied in from time to time, of whatever the historical 
:. the inductive philosophy, ami the speculative 
thinker, may profess to have achieved. But, under such 
an inflexible system, the student's specialty is this ; 
through his wide range he sees nothing in its simply 
ml light, judges nothing by its own proper evidence, 
ii j - with him a criterion foreign to the field ; his 
k of constants he uses as regulative, determining 
Mi appeal what shall be taken and what be 1«1'1 ; 

all that falls in uiili ilicin la- appropriate! and works bd 
to modernise his creed ; all that conflicts with them he 
discards and bluckens as profane. By thus importing 
the postulates of a divinity-school as the measure of 
inductive truth, a hopeless breach is created between 
the logic of theology and that of science, aii 
war begun which is the more miserable, because the 
parties to it, always within reach of irritating chal- 
lenge. mOTS HOOD different lines and can never fairly 
meet. It is needless to say how this method spoils 
everything it touches — scholarship, natural knowledge, 
religion — and produces the wnper most alien to the 

i- o£ them all. Is it nol a melancholy fact that 

modern science has had to make good its footing, 

against sluggish incredulity and prejudice, but 

it misguided piety ? that the very Bun could not 
find his right place in the heavens, or Man prove, by 
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bits of pottery and flint, his long tenancy of this earth, 

without a clamour of devout fear and futile contradic- 
limt ! Is it right that we should always know before- 
hand, irrespective of the evidence, whut irrc|ii luii every 
physical or ethnological theory which makes large 
demands on time, every critical verdict which lowers 
i In' date or re-names the author of a Hebrew book, will 

DOeel With from the clergy? There must he something 

wrong in a system which disturbs the. quiet of eternal 

truth by dissolving in it a fermenting mass of decaying 
opinion; and wlim/vei 1:1111 precipitate the >>us 

foreign admixtures, and leave the fountains of faith 
pure and clear, brings the truest healing to the moral 
and spiritual life of men. 

In order to provide for this function, and escape tlie 
evils just described, the College for which I speak 
to-day follows a different rule in drawing its line 
between the constants and the variables in religion. 
The principle is this : the things about which in? teach 
are given in perpetuity ; but the things to be taught 
about them are open fco revision in every age. God, in 
his rvlittii'tis to the universe and to ourselves ; Man. his 
individual and social nature, his ifsponsihle position, his 
history, his destination, — are the ultimate objects which 

We ii-'i t" kimw; ami. as media of this know- 

ledge, on the philosophical side, the intellectual, ethii 
and spiritual phenomena of the mind; and, on the 
historical, the manifestations of Divine Life in the past 
of our humanity, and primarilv in the person and work 
of Jesus Christ, with whom it culminates, and from 
whom dates a new birth of inextinguishable faith and 
aspiration, a new glow, unexhausted yet, of pity and of 
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hope. The form and spirit of an intellectual training 
conducted on this principle it is not ditlicult to trace. 

It i? sometimes supposed, that where so much is left 
open to revision, the continuity of belief must be 
buokj "nt root.- I"- . i . nel in feed (he 

ih and mature the fruits of religious diameter. 
teacher, it is imagined, relying on his lonely 
m with the name of intui- 
, will begin Ins ijueat de novo, and think oui his 
leme of doctrine, a.s it' floating by himself in 

space; owning no authority, and deriving no strength 
from his partnership in the heritage of humanity. 
Nothing can be mow erroneous. No douht it must 
alv. t with the individual reason and conscience 

to pronounce the personal verdict of true or false ; but 
the pleadings on which they decide are fetched from 
the gathered stores of Christian and heathen wisdom, 
! • | atomize the thought expended on the oldest mid 
problems; and, when seeming to flow imme- 
diate Ij loin mind, are rendered possible there 

only by a traceless myriad of influences infiltrating into 

it ii rlier time. The whole Past must rain upon 

the Uplands, and the clouds hang on the invisible peaks 
of I bo make the smallest rill of thought that 

wind- through our own day, Even in the philosophical 

tineiit of natural Ethics and Religion, where, as in 
nil deductive reasoning, we seem to be independent of 
what predecessors have found, and to "haw coneli- 
that would be at home in any age, the appearance 
illusory ; for that very human nature from whose 
phi i we reason and whose affections we interpret, 

has expanded into new and richer forms, and presents, 



in its circle of Christian experience, data unknown 
before. And in historical Theology, the very semblance 
of any breach with the past is simply impotable. 
No man can extemporize, or spin out of himself a critical 
knowledge of ancient languages, literature, and life; 
he is here absolutely dependent on forerunners foe 
his whole outfit of original assumptions and beliefs, and 
must start on his own cxplorings from the point at 
which they have deposited him. The slow and gentle 

in which alone the shadows can ever bn 
off the ancient world, and 11 little light Bteal in, now 
from t 1m* pages of a recovered book, now through the 
propylneum of a dug-up temple, and then from some 
happy flash of philological combination, suH'n icntlv 
secures us, so long as we are simple mid trustful, with- 
out fear and without guilt?, from any but silent and 
insensible changes of bistorical conviction. In such 
matters, the shocks all come from our insincerities and 
delays on the one hand, and from the reaction of 
irreverent extravagance provoked upon the other; 
feverish paroxysms being the inevitable retribu 
of long reticence and suppression, 

In order to fall in with the pmeeful course of theo- 
logical change, to hold by what is undisturbed, and de 
it from the doom of the rest, the student must be well 
brought up to the point already reached) the point at 
which he pitches his tent and raises his altar, till he is 
ordend to move on. This involve- fihfl whole apparatus 
of knowledge required, in the former case, by the 
stationary defender of tin- faith ; together with an 
important addition, viz., an acquaintance with the 
■ryot Theology, in the largest sense, not only with 
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ie ecclesiastical stages by which accepted dogma was 
formed, but with the invent critical] processes by which 
it has been partially dissolved, and removed from the 
bolarly men. One who is pledged to hold a 
compacted scheme of belief as divine, can neva recog- 
nise it as growing or declining with the changing seasons 
of our nature, atone time the creation, at another the 
victim, of human reason. He is obliged, therefore, to 
ignore . however indisputable it may be ; to 

treat, as an image fallen from heaven, some idol of 
ae which, if yon are familiar with it* first age, rail 
may see gradually moulded under the pressure of the 
time ; and to insist rhat it at ill stands as adamant, 
■ugh in the dry intellectual air all its tenacity is 
gone, and observers wonder when the clay is to crumble 
into drat. Even within the memory of our own genera- 
tion, how many are the determinate points of change 
which it would be simply stupid not to register as past 
events in the history of opinion ! What has become of 
the date which stood in our school-tables, " Creation of 
the World, il.C .1004?" and what of the next, " The 
: -al Deluge, B.C. 2348?" Into what undreamt-of 
distance has Egyptian chronology retreated ! yet how 
oy such steps must we repeat, en we alight upon 
first vestiges of man ! and how many more to 
barat the relics of life and death upon this world! 
We bare learned to recognize the composite structure 
and coinj«ratively low date of the Pentateuch ; the 
progression of religious doctrine through the Old Tester 
in the New; the mixture of un- 
ments is both, and of human opinions 
long ago corrected, and expectations never fulfilled. 
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In what state of mind would the scholar be who did 
ii< t l.u-m tlie.se things? or the reasoner who should 
suppose that they left all as it was before? All that is 
/■'•<'/. indeed, all thai is Diitxr,- -God in li is perfection. 
Christ in his filial sanctity, ami for humanity tin* en 
law of Duty and Self-sacrifice, — they and similiar 
changes without end, sweep post and leave more 
majestic than before. But he only can feel the serenity 
of this aflSQZaHOe, to whose trust no constants are 
essential beyond tlu/ irremovable realities. 

Even he, however, most, from lame to time, take 

careful account of the course of discovery in its bearings 
on tin- common heritage of faith, frith a view to guide 
and re-settle the piety of others. For this end, some- 
thing more is needed than a knowledge of what has 
already been done, affecting theological belief: he must 
Know what, is still ih limj, -the inquiries thai are ho', 
and preparing to alight, — the thoughts that arc in the. 
air, — the weather-signs that drift upon the clouds : for 
these, interpreted by the law of the past, will often 
aservn-'M.Ur |.re.-;i : . ; • m|' the future, and prevent the mis- 
plaerini-ut of sympathy and effort. If he have 
of a tender and pious heart., he will use this fbresigl 
the probable direction of thought, not loudly to prejudge 
what ia yet on trial, or to hurt a reverence which time, 
if it does not entirely spare, may gently train another 
way ; but to avoid lingering too long upon a precarious 
spot, and silently to withdraw men's worship to ground 
for ever sacred. But, beyond this noiseless preparatioJ) 
for changes thut may not bo far, he will guard his mind 
against any interest of religh in the 

pending problems of science or criticism. Removed 
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progress and from 
Uliml repugnance bo it, he will give his religion no regu- 
lative power over his scientific judgment : so that, from 
the tone of his devotion and the east of his affections, 
you shall not be Bble to tell beforehand what he thinks 
of tin' origin of species, or the antiquity of man, or the 
date of Daniel, or tlw :oif.lirnti. -it \ ni (he fourth C-Jospel ; 
but he will surrender himself simply to the acta tt they 
;ir in evi frankly going with every conclusion 

fairly won ; pausing in even- suspense; resting on what 
H iitidistiirlii-il : di-i'ining i( t h t * office at once of n 
;iml of faith, not to bespeak the universe that OUghf to 
bat humbly to accept the universe that is, and find 
room in it for reverence ami trust. 

That this enlargement of the variables in theology, so 
as to include the whole sphere of phenomena] know- 
ledge* is alone consistent with the true temper of the 
philosopher and the scholar, will hardly be questioned. 
But how will it affect our religion ? Does it not put 
lation at hazard ? Is piety safe, when so much 
Ui which it clings is set afloat? 

I reply, our rule sets nothing afloat, but only provides 
&OW we shall demean ourselves towards that which, by 
the decree of nature and of God, it afloat: and the 
rule is simply, not to deal with it, whilst it is in motion, 
*« if it were fixed. Certaintv is not ours to create or 
to annihilate; we cannot make it, by pretending it; 
«e do not destroy it, by letting its absence speak for 
tocl£ If piety has been brought, as is too probable, to 
diag to many doubtful and perishable things, so far it 
a«Mun;dly unsafe : but will you remedy this by declar- 
ing the doubtful to be sure, and the perishable immortal ? 
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or, by giving the affection its true Object, and carrying 
it to an eternal rest I If Christendom, sickly and feel 
with its long disease of dogma, has got to put fa trust, 
not s.i much in the living [} f){ ] and his <>wn real ways, 
as in .certain opinions about him and reports of his acts, 
it is ;i healing process to disengage its soul from the 
detaining veil of human notions and propositions, and 
deliver it straight into personal divine relations. An 
unreserved repose upon re.'dity, an acceptance of it as 
better than any semblance and having absolute right 
<>\rr our ideas, is the genuine piety of the intellect, 
without which there is no sacredness in its axeici 
DO Struggling refractions, no tender tints of trust and 
sacrifice, to mellow its dry light. 

All " Revolution," by the very force of the term, 
miisi he .( disclosure of thtni/s as (Jteij are. Eveiy 
corrected conception of things as they are, sustained by 

■ in nil evidence, either concurs with the presumed 
i relation, or it does not. [fit dues not, a human 
error is elimiuutcd from an aggregate which we had 
charged entirely on God, and what is his own stands 
purified: the natural has gained a light, and tie- supcr- 
ii Stun] has lost B darkness. If it does concur, then 
what was before known as revealed is now also Imoi 
as natural : we see fur ourselves what had been taken 
on the testimony of those who knew better ; and our 
apprehension is unspeakably cleared and deepened. The 

nth no hmuer hangs detached, plainly seen indei 
but apart, bom its tissue of relations ; it has found its 
footing and settled upon its own ground. Revealed 
religion, so far as it, is not fancied but real, must always 
he undergoing this conversion into natural: if it gives 
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us the mastcr-thoutrht of God, the true key to whi-.h 
tin' unopened recesses of the inner ami the miier world 
will yield, H can baldly fail to find, or by developing 

• lil. ill.' experiences which eon f<«n n to ii and e\ -idence 

|ji-iri« found in Scripture, is re-found in 

nature and in life, becomes an independent possession 

of humanity and, except that the history of truth ii 

only second in importance to truth itself, the very 

■ires might so far suffer again Hi"!!' medieval dia- 

[►earaucc, without loss i.f the m-.i niv they bad gives 

to the world. 

d, if the il Iojriaiis i-oiild hut look with a calm 

upon the paal bhi must see that, wherever the 
ife i- over and tin.' field is still, every adVB&ee <>f 

knowledge has been a gain to religion, won at the 
expense only of defonning fictions. As our petty 
schemes of the world break in pieces and fall away, 
diviner ones construct thai and make us ashamed 

■ •I* 0OT regrets. Who would now, in the interests of 
piety, wish to have back the childish little ko.-mms of 
the ITebrew legends, or the three stories of the Pauline 
heaven 1 or dare to say that, in superseding them. 
Cop and Newton blasphemed? Who would 

choose to kosums at all till SIX thousand years 

ago, or fling a stone at a Ilerschel or a Lyell for letting 
light and shewing life within that, dark inimen.-iry ( 
The age of the world, as it deepens, does but pro- 
long it- testimony to God, and make it. worthier of 
his eternity ; its scale, as it expands, does but place 
temple more august, and nearer to his Infinity. 
Does any one, whose mind has been enlarged by ancient 
1 whose heart has listened to the old mytholo- 
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ies, want to have his sympathies reduced again to the 
" chosen people," and the divine communion with our 
race, so various and pathetic in its early struggling 
tones, restricted to that only channel ? And if from the 
person of Jeaus Christ the artificial dress of Messianic 
investiture, and some disgusting shreds of Jewish fable, 
drop away, who that can fix an appreciating eye on the 
emerging form, will not say that it is diviner far, 
embodying in its grand and touching lineaments the 
■ ■.-vim'' ami spirit of B new life of (lod m our humanity •- 
This experience, this removal to a higher point of faith, 
is from the first the invariable result with the scholar 
who works most freely, because quite trustfully, at these 
problems : as, after long delay, it comes to be the result 
with all at last The intermediate disturbance of reli- 
m'hius calm, the pious dismay on the one hand, bhfi 
petulant irreverence on the other, — befall chiefly those 
who do not intimately commune with such researches, 
but, looking on, judge them by external and inappli- 
cable standards, and not by their inner and essential 
i ii i u.s. Whoever, in these things, has gone deep and 
touched ground, is not afraid of falling into a bottomless 
aby s and hence the moral importance of that thorough- 
ness of study which we strive to cultivate here. For, 
may we not say, the essence of the large and liberal 
'I'irii lies in the absence of fear and the promptness of 
love? 




VII. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 

is Liberty. 

By JOHN HAMILTON THOM.* 



tlemen, the theological students 

op Manchester New College, — 

AFTER n three days' continuous examination, closing, 
though far from representing, the toil of a long 
Session. I shall not tax your patience by a general surv, 
which would toll you nothing, of the Education you are 
undergoing — literary, historical, scientific, ami philoso- 
phical. — nor yet by dwelling on the spirit And purpose 
in yourselves to use this seed-time of your life, which 
could not most fitly or profitably be appealed to at this 
jwirticular moment of pause from intense application. 
I think I -iliall best supply what belongs to this time if 
I briefly not before you the great end you have in view, 
Which pursued alike in the same spirit and to 

the same resulr. though by difference, nf method, in 
your seasons of tension, when your studies are all 
tiers, and you have the inestimable privi- 
lege of coming face to face in your difficulties with great 
living teachers ; and in your seasons of relaxation, n hen 
you naturally take to the pastures on which, with the 
discipline yon have received, you can range for your- 

* Ad Aililrca* to the Student*, delivered «t the Clow of Urn Smion, 
JttM 1868, by the Rev. J. B. Them, Visitor. 
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selves with intellectual delight and spiritual sympathy . 
a familiar knowledge of which, to be gained bj the 
thoughtful care of love, will make the richest part of 
your humanity. 

You are here to acquire all that learning — I mean a 
mastery of its elements, and as far as may be of its 
instruments — an initiation into that learning, which is 
oocoet needful to instruct and to equip those higher gij 
of wisdom ami of insight, the love guided by light, 
which alone can enable you to stand in the great 
relation of Ministers of God to your fellow-men. i 
use the. old prophetic expression, Ministers of Qod, as 
the only one that is adequate to express both the 
quality and the range of the office you aspire tn fill, 
knowing ;it 1 1n- .same nine tint, attaching to no niir 
profession, it is an ofticc which in his place ami mea- 
sure God requires every soon to fill. It can be yours 
pre-eminently, only in as far as by your privilege of 
deliverance from other cares, by your devotion to a life 
of thought ami work freed from the bi&sses that tie. 

ily beset the partial pursuits of men, to you may 
belong pre-eminently the divine power of spiritual 
mediation. As Theology is Queen of the BCJenceS) 
receives her data from each, learns from all and leans 
to none, so the minister of religion is placed by BOeiet) 
in an equal and independent relation to the various 
callings of men, that he may be able to discern the 
Divine operation in them all without himself being 
under the bent and blinds of any. This i~. the theory — 
the idea; how far it falls short of being perfected in 
practice I need not say. We know that nothing can 
save men from exposure to the temptations incident to 
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the functions they discharge, and that, as the ministry 
of religion on the moral side of it may become a trade, 
so on the spiritual side it may become a caste; but let 
us at least understand what a wretched perversion it is 
of the purposes of man and God when an office designed 
to deliver from the narrowing power of castes and special 
callings becomes itself the narrowest and least human, 
and, because of its pretensions and of fclw disappoint- 
ments of men's expectations, the most offensive of 
them all. 

It is altogether true that the primary, the deepest 
qualifications of this office arc not of an intc Ihvtiml 
nature, but in the felt nearness of God to your own 
hcurte and cotiM'icix'f. But, even if my man's indi- 
vidual life was enough, which it is not) for the instruction 
ami • u tching of humanity, remember the vast difference 
between the possession of spiritual experience 
and the gift of its conveyance, that the peculiar service 
men will require from you, without winch your "(lice 
will be unfilled, your liven a weary and oppressive failure, 
is not that you should be vicariously religious, for all 
men should be religious and in equal measures; but that 
win d bj privilege of your place, of your instructiou, of 

ir secured and consecrated time, you have mused 
before God, in the untroubled light your knowledge 
gives, till the fire burns, you should be able SO to Bpeaik 
as to kindle like fire in the seeking, desiring, In -:irt.s of 
earnest men, who, without your opportunities for raising 
she I ' ine spark that is in them into living Same, will 

• find the best you can impart only an interpretation of 
themselves, and out of the treasure of their personality, 
the gift of the inexhaustible God to each, be able to add 
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to it something of their own. Spirituality is the aim of 
every man alike, whatever be Ids calling; but in addi- 
tion you aim, if by the grace of God it is in you, at 
prophetic speech and spiritual interpretation, the power 
of displaying God, of bringing Him bo discernment in 
His works and in His ways, in the order of Nature and 
within the life of men. No intensity of spirituality, 
alone and of itself, without knowledge, without culture, 
will confer this faculty of teaching ; for if you are to 
reveal God to other men, you must know the stops and 
follow t In- methods of His self-revealing — how He fios 
liwd in union with our humanity, how He shows 
Himself, as we are able to bear it, to the unfolding 
spirit, from the uneorruptcd child to the chastened 
saint — the ways of His own approaches to tin- boo] in 
nature and in history, in the dead mirrors of His works 
that will reveal the life within them only to a conscioi 
.spiritual interpreter. ED I 06 living mirrors of his child] 
hearts, distorted, i:mii'i], ,iii,1 partial— until a Sox 
found who could receive Him face to face, and be wl 
he received. 

There is DO kind of learning, using the word in its 
In i ne, that is not instrumental to the perception, 
and, through the perception. to the communication of 
God. Iheie is fche synilinli.Mn of nature in its a-sthctic 
and in its scientific aspects. No great teacher of reli- 
gion can be without this sensibility — cutoff from ibis 
medium of personal intercourse with the spirit that lives 
in Creation. Why are not "v able, like our Master, the 

great Minister of Sod, bo speak parables of Nii: 
Why does not the spiritual significance of the aspects 
and processes of the universe, of all common things, 
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come as easily to us as it did to him ? Why arc not we 
as quick to catch the Divine Word, without voice or 
sound, unsj>okcn to the ear — as quick to discern the 
face of God, the awful beauty and love under the 
material vesture that to Him were garments of light? 
1 know that these natural organs of spiritual discern- 
ment and communion, like every other, are according 
to the measure of the gift of God ; but they are living 
powers in all, and all may strengthen them hy ci inverse 

t In- exalted minds in which they have existed with 
something of the clearness uud directness of organs of 
sense — with the great poets of all ages — with the 
i nd the pzophetB — and pre-eminently with 
Christ, hi learning this language — to read, to meet 
the mind of God under this expression of Himself — let 
the natural faculty lie trained and i|uickcned only by 
Hi* greatest interpreter*, whose reality makes itself felt, 
who tell what they have seen, and speak what they do 
know — and as you would not be deserted by the Spirit 
! nil reverential natures, catch up no 
borrowed and second-hand expressions through which 
God has not poken to yourselves. This .spiritual 
interpretation of nature and our daily life, which Christ 

sed in unexampled measure, and used with com- 
manding simplicity, is vital to the religious teacher 
because it comes through the vitality of those faculties, 
the apprehension and desire for living beauty, for living 
goodnesSi the thirst for living water, which are akin to 

the infinite, ami air rrreptivr of < io.I. 

Of ! learning, of the nature of intellectual 

icyrifwnmt, which can be definitely taught, sod for 
wh i ample provision is made in the two Colleges 
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to which you belong, I am called, at present to say only 

this, that for the religious teacher the most availai 
results arc not so much in deposits of knowledge as in 
th<- m.si .rimiriii.s furnished with light, preserved from 
igfc" Hid error, instructed in facts, disciplined, and 

supplied with the needful aids for the recognition of 
God in history, in Scripture, in the life of nations, in 
the personality of the soul where two spirits meet, in 
the reign of law where only one Will acts. For the 
perfecting of these instruments, for any reliable DZ 
trustworthy exercise of them, knowledge and learning 
are indispensable, else we lose the vantage ground of 
all that God has done with Man. Tel they Bie the 
living instruments themselves, not the knowledge tli.it 
equips them, that can arrive at any fresh understanding 
of God, either in the concrete life we have to deal with, 
or in the records of His teaching — in the organisation 

of society, u- moral relations and opportunities, its 

sympathetic dependencies and claims on what is noblest 
in us, the service and sacrifice it appoints — or that wi 
Christ's free, because living, handling of Scripture i 
find u new spirit in the old letter, deliver the living 
religious instincts from the constriction of what is 
dead, from the corpses of other men's souls ; can trans- 
late, and transfigure in translating, eternal truths and 
principles from one condition of circumstance and 
dcvi li'i'im nt into another. The true religious scholar 
is not lie who knows what other men can teach, but 
he who 1ms learned by aid of this to track God in 
His own ways. 

Indeed, in these days it is one of the noblest offices 
of a true ■, to deliver us from the tyranny of 
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learning, from servitude to the BheJl of an erudition in 
whoso name and pretensions — 

" Hind authority bcaU with hia staff tlio cliilil who would have led 
him." 

In nothing does a generous learning more delight than 
when it comes to the aid of our most common yet 
deepest wants, our most universal instincts, and sub- 
serves the work of God in the natural life of man. 
It is a genuine learning that, against the menaces and 
mi- of masters in Israel, authorises ua to live as 

we are moved by the Divine Spirit in our being; whilst, 
limited BS severally we are in range and insight, it 
tends to us the instructions of the post, not as 
standard rales, but as helps, suggestions, warnings, 
en': uts, and supplements of life. No man, no 

age, is as large as all humanity, and it is the office of 
learning to interpret the gifts, the graces, the achieve- 
ments, the wanderings and mistakes of other times, and 
especially of the great men of all times, so as to enrich 
and fortify our lesser being through a familiari ty with 
dities and positions which our own experience could 
not supply. Learning is thus the besl ally of the 
spiritual freedom wherewith God has made us free. 
Wi tfdrm of the All-perfect Spirit, and there are 

progressive growths of man's conceptions of God, of 
man's understanding of Christ ; and s misdireetcd 
learuing has been stereotyping the formulas of one or 
more of those sia^ ■■■*'< ere absolute and final. 

A presumptuous erudition is occupied with the authori- 
tative expression, as though men possessed in it the last 
ion of religious knowledge; a true learning, by 
all the help that man can give to man, clears the mil 
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that is to receive, illumines the eye that is to sec. It is 
a pretentious an<l arrogant learning that has so long 
been making God in the image of man ; it is a modest 
and trill- learning that is more and num.- to help man to 
be in the image of God. Learning, and the moat 
legitimate exercise of our .spiritual freedom, cannot be 
separated. Without learning a man has only his own 
life and experience, without means of understanding 
them, not knowing his place and continuity, us though 
the past had never been. Without freedom, without a 
fresh spring and growth of conscious being, learning 
but a bundle of traditions, tied together by Borne string 
of chronology or system — not the feeder, but tin- sup- 
presser of life. 

Freedom, indeed, at, least, intellectual freed n not 

itself an end. It has its end in more truth and more 
enlargement; and therefore we must not pull down the 
tree the more surely Of speedily to get at the fruit, 
that once for all we may store it for ever, but through 
all the seasons of God look for fresh fruit mi id for better 
fruit as the tree grows. The only freedom that deserves 
the name is a spirit of individual life developing itself 
according to the law of its nature and the direction of 
God, glowing by feeding upon, and assimilating, that 
which is its proper food. The higher limit of that 
liberty is tin- measure of the inspiration of God, moving 
OS this way or that ; its lower limit is the equal right 
of every man to follow and work out what God works 
in him. Without liberty there is no individuality, 
without individuality there is no variety, without 
variety there is no unity. Unity is the co-operation of 
divers gifts and graces in one spirit, to one end; and 
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therefore the members of that unity cannot be uni- 
formities. The relations of Liberty to Truth, of Truth 
to Liberty, arc without confusion if wc have a little of 
that learning which saves us from being bewildered by 
words that have more than one meaning. Power to 
fiml implies liberty to seek, liberty to use our faculties 
in pursuit of truth, liberty to honour the truths we 
find, or think we find, with open recognition — freedom 
of thought to search, freedom of expression to exhibit 
and test the yield. Truth is our object, freedom tin- 
essential condition of our means, without which wc can 
gain no new truth, and such truth gfl W8 have, separated 
from the living stream, becomes stagnant water. But 
there are two kinds of truth. There i- the lowei maim 
of intellectual truth concerned with " the formation and 
the publication of opinions ;" there is the higher realm 
of spiritual truth, concerned not with opinion, but with 
experience and reality, when the sou], in living com- 
munion with < .oil, feels itself to touch the real ground 
of our being. And there are two kinds of freedom : 
freedom to use our own faculties, to employ our own 
according to our own will, without injuring tin- 
freedom of others; and the perfect liberty, the fulness 
of life, activity, and peace, when (rod's will rules in us 
as our own. It was «>f this highest truth, of this highest 
freedom, that our Lord spoke when he said, " Yc shall 
.. the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
In fellowship with God there is no bondage. If ye are 
sons ye shall be free indeed. " Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty." And in proportion as we have 
of this absolute truth and freedom, in a real communion 
with ilim who is our life, and in the love of His service, 
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shall we be in a condition fervently and reverently to 
pnisae intellectual truth through inT.-lliMtu.il liberty, for 
we have no fear that we can be carried awaj Erom oof 
roi-k, and ice have faith tint, the more we know Him, in 
Hi* laws and in His ways, in His methods and in His 
acts, we shall be more Willing, and less unworthy, to 
rest upon His bosom, and to live in His light. 

To those of you with whom the calls of duty are 
changing the ir forms, from whom the shelter of College 
walls is even now falling away, who henceforth BR 
yourselves to speak for God, if without presumption I 
might venture upon whftl bhia age of His Church seems 
most to need, I would say — use your learning not 
for its own -ike — there may be times when it will 
be ynr duty to let it appear in its own 
but, in your ministrations use it. to save from the 
intercepting blinds that prevent our seeing Divine 
things as they are and as they were — simply to ran 
what, would obstruct or distort, the pure rays of light 
coming to ns from past or present) by its aid to reach 
unclouded heights of contemplation, and from those 
heights to keep the communication open between the 
Soul and Cod. For there is a higher function of all 
the greol fpmtfl that can give you help, even of < 
himself, than to report to us what God disclosed to him 
—and that is to bring ourselves into the immediate 
Presence — though the action of his words, his pe 
and his life, to form in us the frame of soul t-> which 
God Himself can impart the same revelations of His 
truth that He was able to communicate to the receiving 
heart of Christ. The preacher — if the preacher and 
the prophet are one — must speak from himself, 
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ili;ii which he doth know, and that which is given 
him to see and feel in his purest moments. The 
.'onnnunications of God to the soul in its best states 
belong to those states; they are not deposits of memory, 
and they will not n appeal at the order of the will. 
The most effective preaching is not from the boLhst 
mind, but from the most trembling and self-distrustful 
spirit that yet is forced by its vivid Bense of Cod to 
some the trembling and the self-distrust. And no 
ho is without this deep confidence in the impulses 
which tin- -|ii)ii of God QUI impart to all the springs of 
life has the calling of a Preacher. 

Vi i do not be continually laying over again your 
religious foundatious, as if you were in doubt whether 
or not God had already laid them for us all — .in. I 
suggesting the doubt to others, Let your metaphysical 
or psychological knowledge appear rather in the pre- 
■ ml illuminating clearness, of your alhniiativc 
statements, than in the exhibition of analytical pmeesses. 
If yon really believe, that faith in God IS a natural 
.li in I'M!', healthy heart and mind, assume it 
ily. proceed unhesitatingly, and build upon it ; but 
do n"t. on the vain supposition that you are going 
down bo the roots — for we are rooted in God — lay bare 
ly logical aspects, to leave only the intellectual] 
impression that, after all, ir is a matter of doubtful 
\- preachers of religion, take fur granted 
• lata of faith as largely as you know thai they 
ii.-pk looted in yourselves, and be! bal fchey 
are deeply rooted in mankind, and leaving the argu- 
mentation that ripens no spiritual fruit, nor touches its 
germ, with living growths go on unto perfection. 
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To all of us alike, whatever be our place in God's 
Church, one thing, and one thing only, is needful — to 
love Cod with all our heart, and all our mind, nnd all 
our soul, and all our strength, and our neighbour as 
ourselves ; but it will be for you to make men feci that 
tlii.-. is no light thing, that to love God with all the 
heart is to know the spiritual passion of gratitude for 
loving-kindness, of self-devotion to goodness; that to 
love God with all the mind is to know the passion for 
truth that is the enthusiasm and science, the passion for 
beauty that moves the poet and the artist, when all 
truth and beauty Btre regarded as the self-revealing of 
God ; that to love God with all the soul is to know the 
saints' consecration to holiness — the saints' penitential 
self-knowledge in the light of the heavenly preaeni 
ill' -lint.s' abhorrence of sin — the saints' agony of il 
to save a sinner's soul — and that to love God with all 
the strength is the test of all tin other In 
passion for Reality, for Spirit, and for Truth, that 
makes Worship a living offering, and keeps the majesty 
of the Will behind every spiritual desire to force it 
forwards to its end, through every colder hour sterlfast 
to I hat which we know to he good and from God, when 
we are aglow. 

Those of you whose years of preparation are not 
yet run, we hope to welcome here again in In 
and strength of .spirit. For the months in which you 
are free to choose your own mental food, and yet 
cannot return to us unaffected by what you oho* 
have only one earnest word of advice — avoid, as far as 
possible, all second and third-rate literatures. Bead in 
this your seed-time the works of geuius themselves. 
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rather than criticisms and literary histories. It will 
affect your whole position. It will give you the 
modesty, the depth, the raciness, the weight of those 
who have sought the great thinkers on their own 
ground, who know the great poets in their own music, 
and it will save you from one of the growing offences 
of our day, the easiness, the confidence, the sharply- 
defined deliverances of those whose impressions and 
judgments are all at second hand. 

I" those of you with whom the season of silent 
preparation expires to-day, who henceforth are to prove 
what you are before the world, your best friein 
with whom towards you I am not worthy to take rank, 
will have another opportunity of speaking tender and 
solemn words. I will therefore only add now, that it 
will he a delight to all of us, the purest reward of those 
to whom you owe moat, if we can watch your course 
with eyes of pride and joy. We p»] I tod for you that 
Hie will make you a blessing to mankind, that you will 
make such an offering of yourselves in His service that 
He can use the sacrifice, and do the work of His spirii 
through you! 



VIII. The Place of a Science of Theology 
amongst University Studies. 

By CHAKLES BARNES UPTON, B.Sc.» 



IT is sometimes said that institutions as well u 
individuals have their allotted term of years, and 
pass through a cycle of changes analogous to that of 
human existence, displaying in turn the sanguine 
enthusiasm of youth, the effective vigour of manhood, 
the quiet and conservath r respectability of declining 
years, which again yields to the more rapid advan. 
decay and dissolution. Even nations, we are told, are 
not exempt from this inevitable law. They enjoy but 
a longer Lease <>f being; in them, as in tin- men 
wniinii who compose (hem. the life-blood flows at I 
more sluggishly, the intellect and the imagination wax 
dull, the energies relax, and they pass into the I 
ground of history, while nations younger in civilisation, 
and in.stini-t with n newer life, press forward into 

mince. The experience of the past, indeed, lei 
confirmation to this assumption; yet when we 
study more carefully the causes which and 

accelerate the decline and fall both of peoples and of 
institutions, we are led to sec that these causes may I « 
removed or lessened to an almost unlimited extent. 

* An Aildraai ilrlivrinl at the 0{>eiiin£ of the Staaion. October, 1875, bjr 
.. C. B. Upton, B.S<:., Prufrtso: of McnUl *ud Moral I'hik- 
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There may, no doubt, be physiological reasons for the 
ultimate decay of every mighty nation, and every 
institution may be destined at length bo become so 
unsuited to its environment that all reason for EbB 
existence may pass away. Still, it is manifest thai the 
empires of the past have not declined so much by 
reason of unavoidable exhaustion of nature as in conse- 
quence of certain moral ailments, which might have 
beeij escaped or cured ; so that from the fate of Egypt 
•ad Assyria, of (3 recce and Rome, we have no sufficient 
grounds for predicting the downfall <>f tuoilern states. 
The causes which dragged down these earlier kingdoms 
may likewise degrade our fatherland from her exulted 

■ it ion; but if her sons and daughters cherish the 
higher life of wisdom, rectitude and love, who shall set 
limits to the continuance of her prosperity? And 
when we turn to institutions, we find that, while some 
are intended merely to achieve a temporary purpose, 

era are established to perform a certain function, to 
satisfy a constant need, to be a perennial spring of 
beneficent influence on society. Such are the great 

icational institutions — the institutions which, in 
England and other lands, keep alive the flame of 
• •ulture, and kindle in many souls a divine torch. 
These institutions, if animated by a spirit of genuine 
freedom, and an ardent love of truth, may live on from 
age to age, ever fresh and ever young, constantly 
gathering up from every field of knowledge the ripe 
results of investigation, co-ordinating and digesting 
thus providing the soundest and most satis- 
fying nourishment for the successive generations of 
Btudents who represent the constantly-advancing stages 
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ol education in the immortal life of humanity. Their 
energies may, indeed, suffer occasional languor if the 
spirit of the age is debased by sensuality, or feverish 
with selfish greed, but they will themselves operate to 
restore to civilisation a higher life, a healthier moral 
tone, and will in time receive new impetus from the 
noble appetencies which they awaken and satisfy. Such 
seminaries of learning arc essential organs in every 
enlightened political community. Establi.sln.il at the 
dawn of modern civilisation by far-sighted men, who 
recognised the dignity and value of knowledge, their 
importance is now so universally felt, that v, 
:uicii ni Inundations are lacking, and private gifts are 
inadequate for the maintenance of new educational 
schools, the slate: limn of tu-day, discovering how need- 
fid is the higher culture to national health and greatness, 
i. s to deem it true economy to subsidize from tin- 
public purse sueh centres of knowledge. Whatever 
modification in our University system further experi- 
ence may suggest, there is every reason to believe that 
every generation will find these establishments more 
elaborately organised, more numerously attended, and 
therefore more influential upon the thought and action 
of th«' agSi Though many of i '■■■■■ m ages and institu- 
tions of former times have become almost or quite 
obsolete, our ancient National T i ities, so far from 

showing symptoms of deca3 r , arc still more flourishing 
than in days of yore, and are vigorously adapting 
themselves to the special exigencies of our time. Many 
old a i ill remain to impede their useful 

but they possess enough of energy, of ability, and, what 
is of still greater importance, of educational freedom, to 
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make them widely acceptable at present, and to promise 
for them in the future an underlying life, an ever- 
increasing usefulness. But when we ask ourselves, will 
these great seats of learning more and more absorb and 
diffuse all the higher culture of the aflC id our- 

selves face to face with that perplexing problem named 
tin ious difficulty," which j in the case of elementary 

education, lias already given our legislators much 1 1 • >u U< . 
and which is now rather evaded than finallv solved. 

Throughout, the Middle Ages, uiul even for nearly 
two ee&turiea later than the Reformation. Theology 
exercised dominant influence in bhe Great Universities 
of Europe, and both Science and Philosophy had to 
give account to the Church of their respective proceed- 
ings, and to pay at least professed deference to her 
decisions. Nor was this, in earlier times, unnatural, 
seeing that the I I h rsities in general owed their origin 
to theological impulse ; to the ion that dotal re was 

tli' said of Religion, and education a mighty lever 

whereby the Church could extend her influence and raise 
mankind to a higher level of intelligence, morality, and 
piety. For a time this relation of Theolo general 

enb'ghteument worked beneficially. Modern Europe 
was in a state of pupilage, and though the schoolmen 
were at times hotly at variance with each other, yet 
Nominalist and Realist alike sought to justify their 
■ of Mot Ihi < 'hurrli, and to show how 

11 their views harmonised with the ecclesiastical 
9 to which they professed unquestioning assent 

r this peaceful condition of affairs could not long 
remain undisturbed. Between culture ami t liar Theology 
which makes the acceptance of particular dogmas a ti 
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qua -non of membership in the Church of God, there 
can be no permanently peaceful relation. Long ere the 
linn' of the Reformation the Church had begun to find 
Education ofttimes a troublesome critic rather than a 
useful and obedient dependent. She had, accordingly, 
altered her policy, and now sought to dJACOimtauiLOa 
and repress that liberal culture which at first she 
encouraged and fostered. But the expansive force of 
the love of truth is ultimately irresistible. Simulta- 
neously with the new birth of literary eadraaua 
Europe there occurred in the Teutonic races the success- 
ful effort to throw off the yoke of Papal despotism ; 
culture in Protestant Universities obtained some degree 
of liberty and support, and Science, History, and 
Philology were studied with exceeding diligence and 
zeal. But though ihe imum of general enlightenment 
was thus released from Papal oppression, the human 
mind had by no means obtained perfect freedom. 
Theology still presided, as in pre-reformation times, 
over all other departments of knowledge. Not only 
had Science ami Philosophy to keep the Bible con- 
stantly in view, and to take careful heed that their 
alts did not appear to clash with the accepts I 
meaning of the Sacred Record, but articles of faith, 
professedly founded on the Scriptures, were assumed 
in '•!• . tandaxde of broth which eJJ investigation end 
speculation were stringently forbidden to violate, The 
Reformation of the sixteenth century had been tin- 
revolt of human nature, as a whole, against the des- 
potism and corruption of the Church of Rome. The 
intellect, the conscience, and the religious trusts and 
emotions had all suffered grievous wrong, and sultUXQ 
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and Theology united in the effort to gain enfranchise- 
ment from sacerdotal assumption and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. But in the eighteenth century a revolution 
of a different character QOmmo&i ■< id, especially in Pro- 
testant lands. Now, for the first time, we find intel- 
lectual enlightenment claiming its own independent 
rights, and becoming the direct assailant of the assump- 
tions of dogmatic Theology. Within ihv Ijiiivcrsitirs 
the authority of dogma remained for a while unimpaired; 
degrees free culture madr good ii in tin- 

world of general literature, became recognised as a 

ligerent power, ultimately forced its victorious way 
within the gates of some of the time-honoured seats of 
learning, and especially in Germany pursued Biblical 
studies, philosophic research, ami natural scii-ncc, with 
more or less of indifference to the dogmas of the 

hod ox creeds. This conflict between Rationalism 
and Dogmatism continued to be prosecuted, though 
with declining warmth, during the first half of the 
present century; but of late years the influential litera- 
ture of science and philosophy in this country, and to a 
large extent in Europe generally, has assumed .an atti- 
'ie which prominently differences it from any previous 
period in the literary history of Christendom. Hereto- 
fore, Theology has cither been respectfully deferred to, 
or, as in the eighteenth century, decisively assailed, but 
now by the higher literature of the day it is simply 
ignored. Writers seldom deign to cou.sidrr the theo- 
logical bearings of their theories. Let Theology alone, 
they practically say, it is fast losing its hold on all 
whose judgment is of value ; to openly attack it will 
provoke the troublesome clamour of a host of noisy 
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and unenlightened sectaries, and attract to it an atten- 
tion which may retard its decay. Many, too, are not 
unwilling to admit that theological dogmas, though they 
are injurious restraints when the minds of men have 
come under the influence of liberal ideas, may still, by 
reason of the foctftioOB hopes and fears which they 
excite, exercise a beneficial effect on the morality of the 
uncultured classes. The scale of dignity and power 
has thus become inverted. Literature and Science, 
which once did homage to ecclesiastical authority and 
to en ii-jtl dogma, now assume the upper hand, 

and treat their former superior either with undisguised 
contempt, or with a cold and affected politeness which is 
no less offensive. How far this has become the dominant 
tendency of thought may be gathered from the con- 
sideration that, on the 0H4 hand, the treatises on 
Psychology which have enjoyed greatest repute in this 
country during the lust qu:irr«-r of ,i i-entiuy practically 
leave the religious phenomena of human life and history 
unexplained, if not utterly unnoticed; while, on the 
other hand, the works directly dealing with theological 
questions which have attracted most attention from our 
reading public, sucli as AnmM's "Literature and 
Dogma." the treatise of Strauss on " the Old and the 
New Faith," and the more recent work on " Supernatural 
Religion," are precisely the. books which emphatically 
indicate the small and feeble right of tenure w 
Theology possesses over the sphere of ascertainable 
truth, and not only treat as ungrounded pretensions 
the dogmas of orthodoxy, but call in question that 
M|" riiatuml action on the conscience and the religious 
at feci ions, the recognition of which forms the \iiai 
nee in every genuine religious belief. 
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The relation, too, of Science to Theology has under- 
gone a radical change within the same period. During 
the last and the early part of the present century, Science, 
though ofttimes in antagonism with what was called 
Revealed Religion was, in general, an influential ally 
of the numerous Doi.stSQ thinkers who assigned the 
structure of i i Oniverw 60 the action of a Being of 
marvellous intelligence and love. The professed Atheism 
of the extreme French Materialists met with little 
sympathy, and was generally regarded in this country 
as not less irrational than undevout. Now, however, we 
are called upon to face the fact that recent scientific 
lation, if not always confessedly, yet virtually is 
ag in dispense altogether with the hypothesis of 
a God, or controlling intelligence in nature. To many 
of us the doctrine of " the survival of the fittest" may 
seem but the welcome discovery of one grand feature 
in the divine plan of organic progression, but in the 
scientific world in general, where a spiritual philosophy 
is little valued or cultivated, this theory appears to be 
more and more regarded as an adequate substitute for 
the presence of a spirit, or intelligent activity in the 
universe around us. Mr. J. S. Mill, in his final 
Treatise, noticed the possible damage which Mr. Darwin's 
doctrine might occasion to a Dcistic Faith, but he 
evidently underrated the vast influence it seems destined 
to exert in completing the rupture between Science and 
The" I Professor Clifford often works out the logical 

tnees of recent views with an unflinching bold- 
ness from which many of our savans would shrink; 
jet there can be no doubt, I think, that he Is but the 
'Sman of a large majority, when he writes in the 
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September number of the Contemporary Review: — 
" Adaptation of means to an end may be produced in 
two ways, which we at present know of; by processes of 
natural selection, and by the agency of an intelligence 
in which mm linage or idea nl" the end precedes the HM 
of the mesne." Into the «iuestion of that original 
adaptation of the laws of force, and the collocations of 
matter, which enables the principle of natural selection 
tosubscrve progress so effectually, olll" scientific, bttchett 
do not enter, but of a surety there is not the Blighteet 
indication that even here they w.mld, in general, be 
willing to a> In iii (lie action of a conscious intelligei 

Such is the present outcome of that breach between 
religious belief ami intellrciual culture, the origin of 
which is coeval with the dawn of modern literature and 
science ; and it must be allowed that we have reached 
a state of opinion and speculation which prima fade is 
anything but cheering to those who recognise the vali- 
dity and importance of theological truth, yet decline to 
submit their faith to the dictation of any external 
authority. Theology, once so confident and so domin- 
eering, is now, for a aeaaon, eclipsed by the dazzling 
successes and pretensions of physical science. Out-ide 
the Roman Catholic realm (which still, with some show 
of consistency, maintains its authoritative tone, and 
concentrates its fences for a final assault upon Schism 
and Infidelity), dogmatic Theology has become a feeble 
thing, occupying itself with trifles, awakening uo warm 
interest in the more thoughtful portions of , and 

unable to comprehend, still less to restrain, that rifling 
tide of scientific and philosophic scepticism which is 
stcadih undermining the fimi.hu ion ! of all eoeleeiBeficeJ 
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fabrics. And when we turn to consider Undogniatic or 
Liberal Theology — the Theology which seeks to exercise 
no dictation, but claims a place on equal terms besides 
other branehes of knowledge, and to repose on certain 
lints I wlntlicr in nature, in history, or personal experi- 
ence) which are open to investigation, or even to 
verification — wc find ilui in relation to this the pre- 
valent science ami philosophy assume now the dogmatic 
attitude which once characterised Theology, and assure 
the theologian that his bountiful Theism is mere castlo- 
building in the air, that his so-called facts are either 
icnte of the fancy, or else that they admit of further 
analysis, which analysis their sensational 01 

aud their consequent unfitness to sustain tin- sfffQCtUM 
which the tlii.-oloLTinii woulilfain erect. Someintlm i 
thinkers tell us that we must be content to study and 
[aim the laws of mere phenomenal succession; 
B of the same school add that the soul cannot li\ e 
uiil thrive on knowledge alone ; it needs reverence and 
worship also, and as all thought concerning the cause 
of phenomena is futile and mischievous, our religious 
sentiments are invited to direct themselves upon the 
Ideal of Humanity. And if the theologian complains 
of the unsatisfactory character of this adoration of an 
nary Deity of man's own creation, he may have 
BOOTM to another eminent philosopher, with a large and 
increasing circle of disciples, who will heartily repudiate 
the Comtist dogma, will insist that we do know that 
there exists a Cause of this material and mental 
universe, and that this Cause, a permanent all-pervading 
force, is the true object <>f the religious sentiment, 
though, alas! for ever inaccessible to human knowledge. 



If then, the imaginary god of the Comtists is unaccept- 
able to us, the unknown god of the Synthetic Philosophy 
is the remaining alternative. 

This short review of the n.ist relations ami present 
attitude "f Culture and Theology may enable us to 
answer more explicitly the question whether there in 
any hope that, Liberal Theology may modestly take her 
place in the curriculum of our great Universities, leaving 
to the phenomenal sciences the investigation of the 
events of nature, and herself dealing with the existence 
and character of that Causal Energy to whom all pheno- 
mena owe their being and their form. In the case of 
the older Universities of this country, their association 
with dogmatic Theology is of such ancient date, and the 
influence of the Established Church is still so strong, 
that is hopeless to expect in i In. i i- milages at present 
a fair and philosophical treatment of thcologii.il ques- 
tions. Nominally they will still continue, for perhaps a 
lengthened period, to pay that extreme deference to 
established dogma which was a reality in olden times ; 
but in return for this empty homage, they deprive 
Theology of her fair share of that earnest attention, 
that living interest, that diligent research which they 
heartily bestow on mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and classical philology. Hence from these centres of 
culture very little valuable light is radiated on the theo- 
logical problems of our time. Philosophy, it is true, is 
cultivated there with some vigour and succcsb, and in a 
spirit by no menus hostile, to free theological studies. 
And the time will come, no doubt, when public opinion 
on the nature of dogma will have undergone the needful 
revolution, and then we may well expect that Oxford 
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and Cambridge will oast oft" the lifeless branches now 
misnamed the Btudy of Divinity, and that instead, 
Theology in its tone BenSS, the investigation of t&e 
divine phenomena of human nature and human history, 

and of the spiritual realities to which these phenomena 
are the key, will become a branch of .study as eagerly 
pursued as it is interesting an- 1 imjnn-i.-i.iii.. This, Imu 
belongs to our hopes of the future, not to the 
blessings of the present hour. 

It", on tin: uihi-r band, a liberal and scientific Theology, 
in despair of finding a home in these ancient seats of 
learning, turns to the more recently-established colleges 
in tin- hope that there she may be welcomed and 
lied, bet case becomes, if possible, still more hope- 
less. In some of these institutions narrow views .if 
dogma again oppose her entrance, and will admit no 
Theology of the progressive sort, none thai Ifl 001 strictly 
of the prescribed pattern. In other institutions where 
this difficulty does not exist, in colleges where the 
utmost freedom of investigation is permitted and 
encouraged, still Theology is tabooed, partly on the 
ground that definite views on this subject must, nf 

necessity, prove objectionable to a portion of their 
Students, and partly through the influence of that anti- 
theological bias which, as we have seen, strongly marks 
i»eral culture, a bias derived in some measure 
from previous wrongs committed by Theology, ami in a 
still greater degree from those negative ideas in reference 
to Substance, Causation, and Freedom, which exclusive 
devotion to the physical, as compared with the human 
8cienees is so apt. to engender. These two causes com- 
bined have produced that present uureligious philosophy 
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which ia dominant and jubilant — a philosophy which 
not only leaves no room for Theology, but regards every 
account of human nature, which declares free-will and 
the sense of duty to be ultimate elements of conscious- 
ness, as unscientific and erroneous, and will not be 
wholly satisfied till it has emptied human natUTe of all 
its diviner significance, and left man at last as neither 
better nor worse than a conscious automaton composed 
of a series of sensations. 

Before liberal Theology can take its natural place in 
the curriculum of our universities as the necessary 
correlative of the phenomenal sciences, and thus enable 
these centres of culture to realise their true ideal as 
organs whose function il I lie complete unfolding and 
mill ure of the human mind, public opinion must 
evidently first deliver itself from two grievous tvrannies 
— the tyranny of Theological Dogmatism on the one 
hand, and of Scientific Dogmatism on the other. And 
in the meantime, while this mental enfranchisement is 
slowly proceeding, it. must be allowed that this small 
Academy occupies a useful, mid. for tie- British Isles, an 
almost, unique position, furnishing as it does a quid 
n I'uin- for the free yet reverent study of that inner side 
of human experience in which we are in closest contact 
with that Creative Spirit whose outward manifestations 
impinge upon our senses, and give occasion to those 
sciences which we term phenomenal. Just as the facts 
of the visible earth aud heaven remain essentially the 
same from ago to age, while human judgment and 
ilicones concerning them are open to constant revision, 
so we have good reason to believe that Spiritual 
Realities, the Unseen Presence, to whose influences the 
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moral and religious experiences of life are due, al 
remain immutable; yet our human formulas concerning 
Heaven of our aspirat ions, the Being to whom we 
offer our adoration and our prayer, these, always inade- 
quate, are liable to constant change and improvement; 
varying with the ■ t • ptli of our culture, the rharne.s.s of 
our insight, the spirituality of our moods. We do not 
trea,t dogma with indifference or neglect. To translate 
religious feeling into theological thought is as natural 
and healthful to the soul as is the conversion of our 
■! ions of the outer world into thai body ot' physical 

science which at once Bfttii See the I hirst for truth, go 
power of prediction, and ability to avail ourselves most 
beneficially of nature's energies. To oft, saintly and 
prophetic bouLb are as truly disooTeren and revcalers in 
the realms of spiritual being as are the explorers of new 
laii' in the : annals of physical research ; 

I just as in the latter case we have gifted natural 
philosophers, like Newton and Faraday, who give the 
Mtioiiide of newlv-diseowied facts, so have we also 
gifted I iftnfl and philosophers who disen tangle and 

announce the spiritual laws involved in the richer 

the religious life. Dogma, then, with us, 
is never finally fixed and stereotyped. That certain 
•fundamental theological ideas remain essentially un- 
mged is not owing to any carefulness on our part to 
nee them off from all question and criticism, but 
■imply to the fact that we have never been able to find 
iruer expi of our deepest feeling, a more satisfy- 

ing account of the religious phenomena of life. As the 
if the indestructibility of matter and the law 
gravitation remain fixed, simply because our scientific 
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teachers are unable to discover any more simple auc 
comprehensive colligation of the observed facts which 
shall involve and supersede the one we use, so in the 
moral ami spirit u:il -Mieuees there are truths which all 
men who have attained to the same heigh! of experience 
and culture are wont bo express in similar terms, seeing 
that those formulas are felt to he the simplest and most 
appropriate expression of the facts of the inner life. 

Ami while we, thus, each hold our own theological 
ideas and convictions in HO dictatorial spirit, but arc 
ever open t.o the careful and reverent reconsideration, 
and, if need be, revision of our theological creed, equally 
evident is it that we measure no man's membership in 
the Church of Cod, no man's worth in the eye of the 
Eternal Spirit, by any deviation from or approximation 
to our doctrinal position. Every human being feels 
attractions from the Unseen World drawing him thither 
as to his soul's real birthplace and its final home. On 
his aceeptanre or rejection of these Diviue Invitations, 
00 his fidelity to that secret faith, and not on any 
judgment he may be led to form concerning Cod and 
Heaven, depends the momentous relation in which he 
stands to the Eternal. Nay, many a man whom Ortho- 
doxy would denounce as Atheist and Infidel may at 
that very moment be very near and dear to the All- 
seeing Spirit. There are times in the experience of 
most men wlu-n sceptical doubt, like a dark cloud, 
gathers over and for a. season eclipses the sunlight of the 
inner life, and there comes a trial of a man's spiritual 
worth of the most searching kind. Amid all possible 
doubts respecting the validity of faith in God and 
Providence, one link, however, between earth and 
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n still remains unbroken ; the guiding pol 
of our spiritual firmament still .shines, though all 

the res' of our heaven be overcast with gloomy and 
threatening clouds; the moral perceptions still remain 

umlimmed ; still does man feel that purity is nobler 
than vice; tli.u generosity and kindness are nobler 
than meanness and wWAmm ; thai aprighta 
bur dealing are intrinsically better than deception and 
v ; thai principle U worthier Ebon passion ; 
and self-denial I ! indulgence, [n such seasons, 

when the baser nature whispers to the soul, "There 
may I no retribution in this orin :i life; 

will you not eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mo] 
you die } " the noble BOul amid its gloom still |>: 

iy. and practically responds, "I may he deso- 
late and W irliout a Heavenly Father, and the world may 
< i he everlasting arms of love. Yet, be that 
as it may, if my path bo gloomy it shall not he base; if 
there be ii" God and no Future Exi I will still 

i In: course that is right and worthy of a man." 
5>urclv if the sceptic be faithful to this mood, he is not 
fur from ili' 1 Kingdom of Heaven, even though that 
I be for a season veiled from his view. And so 
spiritual facts from justifying the Orthodox 
y which would visit such a man with excom- 
tnuDi I it is a matter of constant observation 

i moral fidelity, bravely and persistently I 
is often followed by a serener faith, and that 
a fresh gleam of .sunlight from the unseen world, 
ig the soul, manifests the approving sympathy 
of the Eternal. 

h can hardly be doubted that if Theology were 
i. 
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generally regarded in this way; if doctrinal propositions 
were held to be the earnest attempts, imperfect at the 
best, of thoughtful men to formulate the facts of 
spiritual experience; and if true membership in the 
Eternal Church were considered to be dependent not 
in: tin- breadth anil clearness of our spiritual vision, and 
the accuracy of our professed creed, but uii fidelity in 
heart and life to heavenward invitations, or, in other 
words, to the law of love and duty written on the heart, 
we should have, in this ease, a department of study 
wldch could neither interfere with nor domineer over 
any other region of research, bat which would take 
cognisance of facts that form a large part of each days 
experience, and throw great light, it may be, on many 
important epochs both in individual life and in the 
history of mankind, with which no other aci 
Theology is competent to deal. Some, no doubt . would 
regard this study as fanciful and illusory, but it could 
give offence to none; and I lie fuel that it would interest 
very many would amply justify its incorporation in that 
universal culture which it should be the function <>f our 
Universities to imbibe, to co-ordinate, and to diffuse. 
And if I interpret aright the signs of the times in the 
logical world, this loosening of the tryanny of 
- reedi which we desiderate is rapidly progressing. As 
I before remarked, questions concerning Authoril 
Dogma are in many I at Churches fast losing 

theil interest; and yet for all this, and notwithstanding 
likewise the sceptical tendencies of much recent tea« : 
there is a real and increasing life manifesting itself 
in the Churches Bffonnd us. Is not the explanation to 
be found in this, that religious people in all sects are 
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and more testing doctrine by internal rather 
than by external evidence and authority? They arc, 
perhaps, almost as yet unconsciously to themselves, 
ing spiritual truth by spiritual discernment; and 
finding much in the orthodox creeds which ifl able to 
stand that test, they d<> ool ears to openly break away 
from time-honoured dogmas, yet more and more decline 
to rdgard these dogmas as the conditions of salvation or 
uf religious sympathy and fellowship. 
But if the tyranny of Church dogmas is thus relaxing, 
;iii.l one obstacle to the free culture of Theology is thus 
!<iw ! j vanishing, what are we to say to that other dog- 
ism, the dogmatism of the scientists, who would 
fain convince us that Theology can he no branch of 
knowledge, seeing that the human mind has no way of 
approach to any truth deeper than that which the senses 
furnish ' It seems to me very questionable whether 
the extreme phenomenalism, which now finds such 
inir with a very large portion of the scientific class, 
will long maintain its dominant position. It must be 
remembered that this way of thinking has developed 
elf i' minds thai have little contact with Theology 
save in tlm' repulsive shape in which it appears in 
dictatorial antagonism to Bcience and general enlightcn- 
and that there arc some notable cases of eminent 
scientific men, accustomed from their youth to libera] 
• •ological ideas, who have not joined in this attempt tn 
invalidate theological study. Further, this prevalent 
loenphy manifestly arises from binctave desire 

to subject mental science to ideas which have been 
genera kd by a too exclusive culture of the phenomena) 
sciences, and which cannot be applied to mind without 




manifest violence to tin- deliverance of consciousness. 

As tin- .senses in reporting about external nature give 
us of themselves no knowledge of Substance, of Causa- 
tion, of Freedom, our philosophers seek to show that 
consciousness is mistaken when it announces that the 
Soul is a substantive reality, a true cause, endowed with 
Moral Freedom. But if consciousness is mendacious 

in what quarter can it be reliable? Bur 
are basal intuitions which penetrate to the very as 
of our being. Is it not that our philosophers have 
inverted the true method of philosophy ? Is it not to 

■ duly of Mind t.hiii we must have id 
the clue to the true rationale of Nature ? Are we not 
in fin- eh .sit contact with t In- causal energy in nature 
when studying our volitional and moral activity than 
when we attend merely to those groups and 

sensations with which alone physical science need deal? 
.Mr. Spencer's recognition of an Infinite Power, of which 
our senses tell us nothing, and yet in which we must 
Hi : dfl believe, is one evidence and instance of the n tun 
of this philosophy to more harmonious relations with 
religious ideas. But Mr. Spencer cannot with ; 

•i icy confine our acquaintance with spiritual truth 
to the mere exntence of a Causal Power. It has been 
noticed as :i strange anomaly in his philosophy, that 
after devoting a large volume to the demonstration of 
the existence of this Infinite Being, he leaves the Deity, 
whom he has so elaborately invoked, as exempt » 
gods of Epicurus from any percept ible participation in 
the process of Evolution, a process which Mr. Spencer 
describes in detail, explaining how, by the operation of 
u|il. laws of molecular physics, acting on atoms 
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or centres of fon-e. ill, mine ml kingdom, and even 
organic 1km 1 re spontaneously built up; while in 

a similar way, by the laws of mental association, 
'• nervous shocks," the units of co^nseaousnesB, grouped 
themselves into the form of soul:-! uith all the varied 
gifts of intellect, emotion, and will. Now, notwith- 
standing the dialectic skill with which the author of 
the Synthetic L ' 1 1 i 1 • . .-: ■ • j 1 1 1 \ plausibly conceals many an 
awkward hiatus in his exposition of the development of 
Universe, it will. I think, become mereasmgly 
evident, as investigation proceeds, that no account of 
Bvolnticn can be satisfactory to the reason unless it 
involve not i m 1 v- the presence Bud activity of Ifini who 
is termed Unknowable, but also the imparting to 
tion in constantly ampler measure of tin- resources 
of this Infinite Being, till at length in man we have the 
highest accessible manifestation of the Deity, and conse- 
in the study of man in his divines! I'm-uli ie., 
and higln ode that we have the safe and only due 

to the true nature of the Eternal Cause. This will, it 
aeems to me, be the conclusion to which a more careful 
ligation Into the requirements of evolution will 
const: ml, and BUCh a conclusion can hardly fail 

to be eonfinngd when psychology is diligently studied, 
and the deliverance Of consciousness strictly observed 
and interpreted. For when human phenomena receive 
close attention, there is mnch to convince oi that the 
:il Spirit is in constant communion with the 

ires who, in finite measure, rafled His own perfec- 
tions, that it is He who attracts us to Himself by 
ons of ideal beauty, He who writes the law of duty 
on the heart, He who at once kindles and responds to 
our holieBt affections and aspirations. 
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e apprehension of the Deity thus gathered I 
the higher experiences of the soul's life has, I" 1 
it seems to me, no claim to be regarded as mote I ban ;i 
valid entrance into the territory of theological truth. 
It does not enable us to assert that we have at all 
adequately explored the resources of this DOTVeflOQa 
realm of Substance and Causation, still less, then, dm--, ii 
justify us in supposing that we shall ever be able to 
circumscribe it and map it out. Our mental view 
commands, to some extent. (In sphere of phenomena, 
Mini here, accordingly, we may describe and define, but 
the Eternal-Infinite One transcends the vision of the 
soul. Him we can only really know in so far as He 
reveals Himself to us by entering into relation with 
our spirits ; and as thus known He is to us Causal 
Energy, Infinite Intelligence, Eternal Rectitude, and 
Unfathomable Love. But here thoughts arise which 
are fermenting in many minds, and which can hardly 
fail to modify the Theology of the future. The in 
quiring intellect of even believing souls, in pre 
of this wondrous Energy, which is the life of Nature 
and the inspiration whence proceeds all human excel- 
lence, is beginning to reverently ask whether He, who 
imradee each human consciousness. :md I pennies in some 
sense incarnate in every holy life, can be appropriately 
regarded as Himself a Person. No doubt, different 
minds give a different range of meaning to this word 
■•>nality. AVith some it is a very general term, 
Iking simply Individuality combined with Self- 
consciousness ; and as applied to the Eternal would 
not necessarily limit Him to such mental modes a« have 
their analogues in us. Such thinkers feel no difficulty 
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MjK-iiking of (lod as Personal, ev 
admit that, while every human mind must refer its own 
existence and its ethical obligations to an Energy out- 
side of and beyond itself, we must needs believe that 
the Eternal i- ■.•ml of His own Self-subsistence, 

and is the Sourer rather than the Subject of that Moral 
Imperative, which awakens in us the sense of duty. 
Other thinkers consider that the idea of Personality 
cannot be allowed this wide extension. They maintain 
dial the Eternal, arho ie independent and uncaused, and 
bo whom no authority ab extort can appeal, occupies a 
plane of being which essentially differs from and tran- 
scends all that can be fairly ciubnired within the 
IVi mud range. They ask, accordingly, whether there 
may not be a mode of being higher than what we 
understand by consciousness, or with Mr. John Hunt 
and Mr. Stopfoid A. Brooke, they speak of God as in 
one aspect Personal, in another Impersonal (meaning 
nliy. 1 .-appose, Super- pergonal). 

These are questions with whi<-h .1 scientific Theology 
will be called upon to deal. One obvious truth, how- 
ever, we must always keep in view — every mode of 
energy conceivable by man is of necessity wither Per- 
sonal or something lower than Personal. The momentous 

consideration for us then is, Do the farts of nature and 
Bf history, win a eoinbined with the conclusions of a 
sound psychology, warrant the belief that in the 
Intelligence, the Rectitude, and the Love of man there 
is a finite reflex of some features in the perfeetions of 
the Infinite and Eternal God? In favour of an affirma- 
tive reply, there is first, the logical demand that, il r 
Cause of our personal life must possess at least the 
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excellences which lie has summoned into existence ; 
and there is also the feet of Science, which urges upon 
us the reflection that the Energy around us, which is 

ogthe in.irwiinus web of Datura) phenomena, 

must have some affinity with that human intellect 
which has proved itself able to unravel and to explain 
in pari the complex texture of the outer world. It is, 
however, to the direct testimony of the individual con- 

i iiut Theology must have recourse for Its most 
satisfying proofs. If our own spiritual experiences, 
combined with the molded fectB of biography and 
.'!u,|uni!lv testify to personal contact with the 
Eternal — to a CJuidiiig Voice, we cannot choose bill 
hear, to spiritual tranquillity and strength proportkn 
to UNI moral faithfulness, to enlightenment and oom£ 
in answer to our earnest prayers; if, further, in our 

higher and choicer i ids this feeling of pergonal ,-ym- 

pat 1 1 \ between ouraelvea and the All-pervading Spirit 
becomes more vivid and unmistakeahle, then, I say. we 
have sufficient reason to believe that the excellences 

and atislartiuus involved iu Personality are in D 
faction inherent in the nature of OwL Thus fort iti 

we may. I think, cheerfully COU&ont the doubtful 
questionings I have referred to above. No longer will 
iliey ;i,\;ii] to quench our faith, rather will they utter to 
us wholesome and needful warnings. They will save us 
from futile attempts to define the Eternal, to limit Him 

unduly by assumed 1 an analogies, but they will he 

no bar to a modest study of Theology, to a real and 
progres.-i\< insight into those aspects of the Divine 
Nature, the knowledge of which is all-important to the 
heart and mind of man. 
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I do not say or believe that the thinkers who ignore 
or deny man's spiritual tnsighl and bis communion with 
the Eternal will be speedily converted to the opposite 

iw. Botb schools of thought forages to conn' will 
probably n< . adherents, but still, I think, enough 

will be urged in fiwourof the theologir.il interpretation 
of nature and the soul, to soften the dogmatism of 
, ind to lead our savants to admit, as the gifted 
authors of the " Unseen Universe" imn. " that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than arc dreamt of in 
their philosophy." 

\n-ordingly, I hopefully look forward to the time 
when, with common >■< .n . ' -nt . a free and scientific Theo- 
logy will form a part of our University course, of our 
national culture. In the meantime, let us rejoice that 
we have privileges as well as duties here. It is fur us 
to labour and to wait, to give our earnest attention to 
the religious phenomena of history, and to tin precious 
jNiwersof the human soul, while constantly remembering 
that if spiritual discernment be the real and glorious 
faculty which we believe it is, that he alone can attain, 
in large measure, the wisdom which it confer*, who, by 
purity and sincerity of life, by the sweetness and 
warmth of his self-forgetful affections, keeps clear and 
bright that window of the soul that looks Godward and 
Heavenward. 




IX. The Minister and Spiritual Life. 
By JOHN HAMILTON THOM* 



Gentlemen. 

AS one of the Visitors of this ( lollege, it is once more my 
duty, as best I can, ami if my knowledge of bow to 

use theocrasiun r^nill, I my trlingof the effect to which 
it is capable of being used, I could gladly call it my 
privilege, to close the laboon of the Session, and dismiss 
you to mouths of thoughtful leisure, with fitting words 
of genial sympathy and counsel. As it is, I confess 
iid ..(lire 1 ever undertake Jills me with an equal anxiety. 
Galled to speak to you not on any subject of your 
necessary professional education, on which at the worst 
I could only fail, but on the great underlying qualifica- 
tions which, in a prophet's work, may avail more without 
pmi'r-MMi.il attainments th.-m pmfessionaJ attainments 
can avail without them, and which, apart from natural 
md self-eonseecation, no instruction can impart, I 

am 0]»[irrs.sc(l h> tin- fear linil, in .speaking UlKpn- ■■: 
able truth, of the only kind that is open to me, I 
deter tathet than encourage, and that it may be those 
of you whose nature is the deepest, whose latent powers 
are the finest, who may most readily be saddened, or 
arrested on your course by self-distrust. Vet there can 

* Aw Address to the Studeuti, IlUvltcJ at the Close of the Session, Jane 25. 
187», by the Rov. J. H. Thorn, Visitor. 
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doubt that, for any great calling in life, there 
most be a needful shaping from the hand of God, and 
that as it ia not given to every man, though he should 
devote his life bo the effort, to be a metapln vuaan, on a 
poet, or an artist, or more than an elementary mathe- 
matician, so it is not given to every man in the religious 
sphere to supply to others " the evidence of things not 
seen." Ami ihe more, as is happily now becoming the 
lole, the great practical duties of Christianity, in our 
for one another, are discharged nor, peculiarly by 
the professional ministers of religion, but by every 
member of society who is worthy of his place, the more 
lit and the more necessary is it for the minister of 
justify hi.s position, to vindicate his existence 
as a class, by having distinctive functions of hlfl own. 
Ir is open to every man who loves <Jod and his brother 
vita] religious service in the world, and from this 
no man is exempt ; but ir, would be as absurd bo say 
that it was every man's duty to write a poem, or to 
embody ideal beauty in forms of i paint a picture, 

"to carve a statue, or to influence the BOnete, tl to say 
lhat it was every man's calling to elevate the .spiritual 
Hit. i world by quickening faith in (iodnnd unveil- 

ig the mind of Christ through the instrument of speech. 
_MJut let me add the needed complement of truth, that 
is this di^t mi bion between intellectual or easthetic 
. and the genius of the religiously-inspired mind, 
t hal the latter, including even gifts of utterance, is 
a-lwnys capable of direct and unlimited cultivation, for 
that, where the insight of the Seer depends so largely on 
lions of the conscience and the affections, it must 
for ever be impossible to determine to what extent 
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spiritual power may be developed by a captive will and 
the devotion of our being. The honest and good heart, 
en which DO hint 18 lost of the possible ways of co-opera- 
ting with II is Spirit, of being in vital sympathy with 

Him, is capable indefinitely of having the darkening 

stains removed, the soiling breath suppressed, until the 
mirror of God reflects truly. Anything, therefore, that 
may imply the supreme value of personal spiritual 
properties, as distinguished from the instruments and 
equipments tint may be furnished by mental discipline 
and erudition, will have its only legitimate effect, at i lie 
present stage of your career, if you look to the strength 

of POUT purpose to consecrate yourselves to the lit'' 

have chosen, in the faith that when then is the d 

of the will Grid may (rive the paver, mid that in 
love of this service you are willing to accept the risks 
of failure, that you prefer to take your chance of being 
but as a door-keeper in the ll<> be Lord than of 

what might befall you in any of this world's courts. 

Plato has remarked, or made Soerat.es remark, that it 
is a great mistake when those who study philosophy 
have no vocation ; and in a higher sphere the mistake 
will be more fatal, the injury and the loss spreading 
beyond ourselves, if we go where we are not called, and 
offer ourselves for teachers in a region where we haV€ 
not the natural gifts for masterly learning. Happily, 
however, though any man may miscalculate his power 
of influence and persuasion over other men, and must, 
ed, he content to remain in ignorance as to his 
possession of that great and rare faculty until the test 
of experience hai been applied, no honest mind can 1« 

in doubt M to its fundamental calling, the deep, iii-tinet 



ive guidance it is conscious of obeying, — and by every 
feeling of respect that is due from mau to man, faith in 
the reality of his professions, in the evidential value of 
bis deliberate sets, every one who, in this disintegrating 
day. aspires to ■ j n.-il i f\ himself to give hia life to the 
ministry of religion, mast be credited with such ac- 
quaints nci.' with an inward Inspires and met consuming 
zeal to apply the living light, that touches lum.-^-lf to the 
healing of the bum and Borrows of mankind] thai by the 
■ tion of an ihle authority they .-.con to deter- 

mine for him the course of hia being 1 , Less than this 
cannot he assumed, and, with this foundation on the 
rock, what are the conditions, I will not say of success, 
for the word is stained, but of a genu, I power in 

this walk of personal action which you have chosen, or 

yourselves to be chosen to •' 

The secret of spiritual power is spiritual sympathy, a 

lse of the spiritual life that is breathing all aroun. I n. -, 

and, as hy is personal, a contact with all its living 

itres within our range of experience from Him whom 

know as its source through all that we have of real 

participation in the inward life of others, whether that 

;i«ipation comes to us kindling from admiration n 

love of what we discern, or comes to us appealing, from 

pen of a brother's want and misery, for what we 

ought supply. Whit direct knowledge hove we of God 

as of a Person .speaking to us, in promptings 

which are within our experience, though ; inseend 

i.-iinnicnts, mingling in our life with suggestions 

re beyond our life ? What real understanding 

Lave we of the men and women with whom we are in 

dssl course, until we conic to feel the \n.fora\v&.« 
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spirit that moves and shapes them? What ia the 
subject matter of nearly all your theological studies 
hut the records of spiritual life, a life that remains aa 
to you, as uncommunicative, as monumental in- 
scriptions in anknown tongues, mini, ceanin 
historical insight and hunum sympathy, it lire: 
speaks again. Sympathy with spiritual life, in its 
various manifestations, as the BOQXeeof theoretie insight 
in speculative Theology, and as the source of prac 
power, of personal influence in administrat i^ion, 

of this I would speak as of the one thing needful — not 
as the one thing all sufficient, but as the one thing 
indispensable. And if, as is too likely, I shall appear 
to bo sermonising, you will regard that as of necessity, 
for really I do not know how it would be proper for 
me, proper to the ocrnsion, to take a subject admitting of 
a different kind of treatment. And perhaps. I men, 

you may have had enough just DOW of Theology, and 
philosophy, a&d erudition, from fl tpialified 

than I um to give it to you. 

And, in the first place, natural gj i . and suscepti- 
bilities being assumed, I fear it does not follow that 
sympathy with spiritual life will necessarily \w 
favourably developed in the professional mil 
religion. Studies of a technical order, minuii® of 
■ism and language, an habitual posing over the 
records of past ages, unlike our own, and dim in the 
ili I line, may rather lead away from living communion. 
The scholar is not, therefore, the prophet — though the 
prophetic spirit will, by means of scholarship, attain to 
wider surveys, and speak with richer power. The most 
laborious students among the great Puritan divine 



not trust to the time given to Biblical lore to feed the 
life of their souls ; they thought it indispensable to 
derate hoars daily to a personal seeking for themsrlws. 
Most of us have had experience of how commentaries, 
so far from quickening us with the highest life, witli- 
ihnw qs from contact villi any living mind at alL 
Learned commentators on St. Paul, with rare exceptions, 
of whom, in English, Jowett is the moat conspicuous, so 
npy you with topography, and manners si ml etistoiiis, 
and Jewish modes of thinking, and questions of words, 
Mid all conceivable allusions and diversions, that you 
never see the Apostle face to fare, nor eateli ]!ie aim 

and movement «.)' Lis thought. Tlie Book that, in 
Milton's expression, ought to be full of the life-blood of 
a great spirit, becomes dead as the ashes of a long- 
extinguished fire. Editors of sacred literature, like 
«ome editors of Greek plays, too often rather bury its 
life, and ours too, under heaps of miscellaneous observa- 
t ions, than import such insight into the mind from 
Xvhieh it proceeded, such fellowship of being, that 
i bough you cannot yonr.-elw-s speak the Psalms of 
I I ,-vid or the Parables of Christ, you feel tie- -m rings 

of the springs from which they issued. And tie 

are professional dangers of a more subtle and poisonous 
kind. There never was anything in the world before, 
in the least approaching to the quantity of speech, 
drawing upon the most sacred reserves of his being, 
required from the modern minister of religion since the 
Reformation. How few in comparison are the words 
that have been felt to be inspired, words of Isaiah, or 
of i Protestantism, with whatever concurrent 

gains, has impoverished the liturgic voice of the Church, 






and BXpOBed its individual ministers to a new form of 
triaL There were indeed most voluminous preachers in 
the Catholic Church, but that was from the spontaneity 
of the individuals. I only tollCO thifl MIUQG of 
r. i . ■ : > i - the fountain of our life, a pen] t<> fc] ini ■■-■ 

and sincerity without which spiritual power (3 
though its death or the causes of • ma) not be 

noted, from ess of public speech beyond any- 

real desire for expression, on subjects where ft) 

ince is withering exposure, and at stated seasons 
inexorably recurring, however little may be the < 
Bpoudence between the mooil ami the time, howem 
below itself the ebb of the spirit, and though 

" We are not ourselves, 
When Nature boinj; oppressed, G bbC Hind 

To euffer with the body." 

Thifl affects freshness of life in its highest communion, 
and it- ifl Liable to be similarly affected when religious 
feelings, in a eondilaon of coinistering sympathy, ace 
required bo be dbwaya ready at the wide and i 
demands of professional relations. The strain upon a 
cemetery chaplain, the constant pressure of th< 
upon the delicate spring, may be an extreme < 
though he lias only to be in thy with 

aspect of humanity, and is not required to enter into 
individual feelings, nor in the hour same day to 

be in wi<li-l\ contrasted states of emotions] in 
rather in one and the same moment to have all 

• on bifl heart. It may be said thai, a physician in 
full practice daily has to tab in a 

larger number of individual cases, and genuinely does 
so; but the physician has only to apply his knowledge 
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to the relief of suffering, and is not required to 
into the intricacies of moral sensibility, nor, in fact, to 
feel anything beyond what the ocmsion of itself supplies, 
and nature prompts in a humane heart. I do not refer 
la these things as implying t highest quality of 

the minister of religion, religious sensibility in a heal 1 1 1 . 
condition. fTOtltillg in harmony with the intellect, was 
imperilled by his circumstances any more than is any 
Other rare and ripe quality imperilled by the similar 
cot' : to appear, as gentleness and 

humanity in | tamo soldier, or perfect human love when 
its obj Id no joy but the joy of loving and 

suffering for its sake, or in fact all fine and tender life, 
i-h exposed, which is not groaned out by the struggle 
of existence, but attains its petfeetauefl in the struggle, 
though «>f course its living roots are not the product of 
the struggle. I refer to them as containing the not 
nuneeded warning that no inward qualification can p •!>. 
umstance for its growth, however favourable to 
i-litpment the circumstance may seem ; and that in 
the professional service of religion, instead o£ haling 
reason to expect that functional offices will, in and of 
themselves, quicken the inner fitnesses, there is more 
reason for dread that these may have their living roots 
gno overlaid, and finally deadened by external 

o and unemotional routine. Familiarity ■■'•itli 
sacred occasions, with sacred places and things, with 
sacred forms and words, without corresponding emotion, 
tends to produce the most repulsive, and, when it is far 
gone, the most unreclaimable type of human character. 
If the salt has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted ? It is significant that in the conspiracy of the 
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Pazzi only a priest could be found, so free from 
restraining awe, so hardened by habitual unreality, as 
to be capable of an act ab the High Altar of the 
Cathedral, which, in that place, no rewards could induce 
the hired bravoes to commit. 

How, then, is the sympathy with spiritual life which 
keeps us in the fellowship of earth and heaven to be 
educated and maintained, so that you may have it in 
yourselves more and more abundantly i As ministers 
of religion, your relations will be with your fellow- 
yoni action on the life that is around you ; but you can 
only give what you have, and this will depend on your 
faculty of seeing, and your habit of receiving. I hesitate 
to speak farther, now and here, of this fellowship at its 
fountain; and only add, in brief, that what is called 
impersonal religion is not authoritative ; that only I 
Author, who continues to feed them, has authority to 
rule in the spirit, to move and constrain the affections, 
to command the will, and give to faith the confidence 
of sight. No one feels God in nature who has not first 
felt Him in consciousness, and when He is known within 
i hen: is recognition of Him wherever He is sym boiled in 
Hi works, or imaged in a brother's aouL And when 
the facts of life seem quite fallen out of harmony with 
the expectations of the higher sympathies, as though 
inc&pftble to their visible forms of being reconciled with 
our instinctive faiths, only a personal inspirer can up- 
hold these faiths, turn outwards the silver linings of 
these clouds, show the disappointing facts as tests of 
the inspired life, the discipline He thinks it able to bear 
and to grow by, appeals to the creative power that is in 
us to build ever anew the fairest " living temple,'' from 



what remains to us, that from the perishing of the 
perishable our imperishable affinities may acquire 
essential sanctity. 

It is the feeling of God as a Person which originals 
llld slii.uM determine the great theological questions — 
the distinction of law and force, of method and cause — 
the question of responsibility — the question of sin 
and its atonement — the reconciliation, the unity, of 
righteousness and mercy : — all such find their solution 
when we pass from abstractions to fellowship and 
sympathy with a living Being, with a real chamci.T. 
the elements of which are given in consciousness. 

But one may speak more freely of the sympathy 
with spiritual life which qualifies to minister to that 
life throughout our human intercourses. 

I have heard it complained by earnest laymen that 
tere of religion do not live in auy real fellowship 
with their people, that they move respectively on 
different planes of inward and outward experiences, and 
do not meet. And I suppose that it often is so ; that 
lo not know the kind of interests and questions 
with wiiirh they have to deal — the atmosphere and 
materials within which their moral action has to take 
— tliat our words seem far away from their real 
cases of conduct, and do not help them. And to a large 
extent this is inevitable. I suppose few of us really 
the inner life of a great merchant, the nature of 
I; il ti mi inations, involving character, on which 
is quickly to decide; — or what are the passing 
I. ought and conscience that shape the moral 
and intellectual structures of whole classes of profes- 
sional men. We cannot be universal specialists. 
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know the moral momenta of each special calling. But 
in so far as any real sense of spiritual life i 
healthy nature, not separable from the equal interest in 
it of all humanity, and this insight gives sympathy, and 
sympathy gives further insight, and this action and 
reaction between the sympathetically emotional and the 
sympathetically understanding man has no limit while 
thought and feeling last, a. religious teacher of op- 
heart and generous culture, himself of a sensitive spirit, 
need not fail to bring both the quickening and I 
determining light of faith and of principle sufficiently 
near, for their own Applicetaona of it, to the business 
and the bosoms of men. — But for this be must know 
what is in man, and that he will not know if he knn 
only himself; or rather, lie will come to know himself 
only as he is supplemented by the light, searched and 
it'stml l>>, the. claims upon him, of the life thai U 
around him. There arc, indeed, departments in which 
eminence may be apart from human sympathy, though 
its exclusion must so far starve delight: even Devotion 
itself, the Mystic, the Pietist, may dwell aloft in con- 
templation without mingling in the stream of human 
interests, but no genuine conviction of divine truth and 
reality is fully possessed or enjoyed until it is felt to 
How into its universal relations, and it is plainly 
impossible to know the religious aspects of human life, 
or to apply "the grace of Christ" to its occasioi 
v.ii limit a tender sensibilily, growing perfect through 
exercise, to the joys, sorrows, and affections of man- 
kind, through their finest shades of feeling ami of u 
How quickly we arc conscious of the difference i 
own moods, and, for the time, upon the flow of our 



capabilities, between a self-absorbed man who, without 
observation of the life that is around him. battles 
courtesy itself, and, withholding its opportunity) makes 
even gtactOUflness, as one who Ills missed his step, feel 
jarred and awkward — >md tin- fine temper which lifts 
• its own level, with a raised Belf-respect, and ■ 
sense of life itself as increased in dignity and value. In 
this rich spiritual gift, source of the sweetest happiness 
and of the finest influence, we clearly can no more grow 
in gracious power without genial sympathy ami unselfish 
insight into others, than physically we can feed upon 
our own tissues. Wc must be Ml l lie- si ream of lintnan 
lift if we arc to be enriched by it, or to affect it our- 
selves. And this is ever the problem of our being, to 
!«• CURant, and fed by it. but with a forces and 
action of our own, " in the world, but not of the world," 
■erring it, and served by it, bul not its product. The 
power of a minister of religion is the virtue that goes 
from him consciously or unconsciously, and is mainly 
that of one who Is in sympathy with the indications of 
human joys and sufferings, with nn insight into their 
inner meanings and their ti ring offices. In this 

way only wo learn the springs of character. From 
delicate signs of feeling we know the inner beillgi 
and in an instant are admitted to " the hidden 
man of the heart." to the deeped beauty and the 
finest ministrations of life. There are occasional 
momenta m every one's experience peculiarly rich in 
such instruction, when without speech or language we 
are strangely moved by some exquisite revelation of the 
mystery and the sacredness of existence. One such 
brief unspoken drama vividly recurs to me. I perhaps 



ought not to attempt to convey to you a dialogue of 
natural language where a word, defining what cannot be 
defined, would have broken tho spell, for I may fail, 
through want of skill, to make you witnesses of bo 
simple a scene of genuine feeling. 1 can only say that 
ii u;is better to me thau many sermons, in giving a 
sense of the subtle enchantment of sympathy, of its 
wonderful capabilities of expression, and of its part in 
the blessedness of life. I was in the same railway 
age with a Prussian officer is bride. They 

were a noble-looking couple, young but mature, with 
thai appearance of full life in every faculty, ped 
more rarely wen with us, which charms with the fasci- 
nation of a richer existence. She was returning to her 
old home for the first time after her marriage. Aa we 
neared familiar scenes her excitement was visible, the 
eager desire in her eyes approaching to agitation, when 
suddenly she drew back, and, with a look of perfect 
rest, laid her hand in his, and so remained until we 
stopped amidst her waiting kindred. Nor did he speak ; 
but it was written on his face as finely aa on her own, 
that lie had iollnwed every movement of her heart, ami 
knew all that she meant to convey. The capabilities- 
of happiness there indicated, the power of sympathy to 
combine so much of complex fidelity and emotion, was- 
somothing to thank God for, with m vivid teaching of" 
how the most imivem&] eolations of human life mi 
continually be ennobled and enriched, lifted into a^ 
spiritual sphere, by thoughtful end unselfish senaibilj 
Gentlemen, I am not wandering from the most pT«eti 
.suirevMioiis. in teaching the fulfilment of Christian 
duty, of the graciousness of Christ, it will be part of 






your highest functions to unveil the beauty of life. 
Ton will have to preach more than not to kill, and DOl 
to steal, and not to bear false witness, and not to covet 
our neighbour's goods — I mean in the ordinary sense, 
for the 9pkit of tin- i ommaildia€nt is exceeding broad, 
and. in fact, whoever is blind and blunt to these finer 
I lpathies and claims, is killing, and defrauding, and 
giving false testimony against nature, wounding, and 
trampling, and outraging through every region of what 
is most our life. 

\i»r without BUCh insight and sympathy can we be in 

true relations to what seems the Deformity of life. As 

long as we read men from the oiit.si.l-- the keys of 

influence an- not in OUT hands; and the worst man when 

seen from the inside ceases to be a monster, and is 

brought within our reach by an understanding of \m 

nature, and a shuddering fellowship with him. We arc 

qualified, as well as purified, by pity and by terror. 

The preacher's art — by art I mean demonstrative com- 

muii ii it ive faculty corresponding to fine insight — is to 

tnakc us see and love the soul of goodness, to make us 

see and abhor the spirit of evil, to know them as they 

are in themselves, independently of what may afterwards 

come upon them. If you can attract or repel only by 

dwelling on rewards or penal wages, your preaching 

will not. rise above a commercial prudence, a striking of 

averages without an understanding of the true values 

on either side. We want to see the nature of the man 

who has faith in < lod and goodness, to see the nature of 

the man who does not love his brother and has no trust 

in him, to be brought to cleave to goodness because it 

is goodness, and to be delivered from evil because vt \» 
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what it is. Tin-* picturesque preachers of retributive 

weal ami woe from an arbitrary judgment, assuming to 
•Speak to t lie divine name, taking the letter for the spirit, 
and having in themselves no insight, have been the 
worst obstructives of the natural development of the 
spiritual life of mankind, tan in sympathy with Christ, 
more anti-Christ Hun I hose before Chi: .saw into 

the soul of tilings, and did not make the temple of the 
spirit a house of merchandise. Sow much of tin- un- 
belief of the day is owing to those strange caricatures of 
tin kingdom of God and His righteousness, .so long 
issuing from the places of authority, against whi< sfa it 
was inevitable that the moral instincts of our nature 
should at last cry out and revolt, it may be impossible 
to say, 

la it necessary to guard against the danger of e 
unselfish sensibility becoming morbid, or positively 
corrupting, as often as, from having less of impulsive 
or emotional force, though superior in quality, a hi 
yields to a lower, and sympathy itself betrays and H 
• iyed? — I have hern speaking of the sympathies 
which rest on, which proceed from, the deepest truths and 
realities of our being ; and of the inoperative CQSJ 
of truths and convictions, however real, that do not 
inform the heart, and colour ever 1 , relation of our I 
The spiritual sensibilities, when they exist, are by right 
stronger than what are called the natural ones — only 
the soil of the latter will produce without effort, — and 
the ground of the former, the realities on which tii. ■;.- 
rest, must be long held in contemplation before they 
will give out their warmth and light, and fill our nature 
with their glory. If sympathy with goodness and with 
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all the fairer forms of moral life is only a taste or a 
sentiment, it may end in idle end luxurious feeling, or 
ir may become diseased and work like an active poison, 
BBjJ f a ng only avci ion ami antipathies towards what- 
ever does not please it, If it is a principle of conscience 
:i<>n sustained by our must dci'ji eat.ed convic- 
tions of divine things and elm rest intuitions of divine 
persons, it works healthily, — and even defects, which it 
cannot but see, instead of being ouk grounds of offence, 
become, what the great Healer, made them, OOCsaanfl of 
o notion. When a true alliance with spirit 11:1] 

life cannot be what we call yfmpa&hy, it only changes 
its name, and as compassion loves aud works in bhe 
same spirit. You cannot be iu any loyal s\ mpai hy with 
spiritual life without desiring to help its growth, or 
without knowing the signs of its absence. Invertebrate 
eentimentalism is to true sympathy as the sculptor's 
soft yielding day, spread for a time over an artificial 
framework, to the speaking marble, firm and lasting as 
it is lovely and attractive. Sympathy, indeed, wins 
rind moves as expressed feeling and emotion, but the 

deepest feelings rest upon the deepest truths. It is 
when our most reasoned convictions are held under 
contemplation fill they give the viimti\>i, lie--. u.< 
worthy to inspire, that sympathy is satisfied and man's 
whole nature won. There is no rich emotion that does 
not feed on enduring realities ; and the truths which 
most deeply concern us are those which the heart 
cannot contemplate without being moved. There are 
many affinities between poetry and eloquence, and the 
highesl power of either will be with him in whom the 
largest reason and the richest feeling, the most reflective 
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mind anrl the most susceptible heart, Interpenetrate 
another. Nor must we forget, for a moment, that from 
the widest culture of age, reason, knowledge, difficulty, 
and experience, Religion, when at its best, returns to 
the fresh instincts of childhood ; it ends, as it began, in 
the faith of Abrnh:im ; tin M baa become righftnonimn«r; 
and righteousness perfected trust. 1 believe there is no 
one, whatever may be his own line of life, thought, or 
eminence, who does not feel that the .spiritual afled 
pure, tender, and wide sympathies in legitimate and 
In in lii mi i ■ -. - i ' i -■ • ilniiiiL'h (lie varying occasions of life 
and duty, produce the nobler forms of character. Let 
that be enough of confirmation to us of divine reality 
and purpose. It ought to be as fruitless to try to put 

a man out of sympathy with the spiritual instinct 
persuade him out of the beliefs of the Heart by a 
hypothetical psychology, as to try to reason him out of 
his Reason by processes of logic. 

Then, keep yourselves in the way of having tin- 
higher sympathies kindled and developed bj contact 
with their living centres, and by giving them their 
imatc action and exercise in connection with the 
opportunities of life. Dwell habitually within the circle 
of the inspired thinkers and livers, the prophet**, the 
heroes of faith, the great spiritual poets, such as Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Few possess what 
has been called the distinctive attribute of genius, the 
power of lighting its own fire. Our nature may supply 
thing else, all the materials of heat and light, 
yet need a living spark from another's spirit to ignite 
the Busceptible mass, or turn the brooding vapours into 
brilliant flame. Nay, you will have to make an effort 
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to keep m sympathy with your own higher selves, with 
your own best states. It is painful to know ilni 
yesterday we were in a state of vision which we have 
lost to-day, and cannot recover. Dante, with perhaps 
even more than his usual wonderful insight, dwells 
upon the fact, at the opening and at the close of 
the " Paradiso," that memory will not enahle you to 
regain your highest perceptions and intuitions, nor to 
communicate them — that you must again be in the 
spiritual frames to which they belong so to possess as 
to be able to impart them, even though something of 
their peace and sweetness may still be lingering on the 
heart. There is no higher part of our education than 
to know, so as to be able to recur to them, the conditions 
of being, the antecedents of thought and experience, 
which gave us frames of vivid appreheusion which 
memory alone cannot restore. 

I have been speaking of the power of sympathy to 
.you whose present duty is the life of A i Di lent. Douht- 
|, n y.m will U lil. sings to the world only as the light 
cf faith and feeling is sustained and transfused by the 
light of knowledge. Yet as the Pulpit is not a place 
-for technical teaching, but a place from which to move 
men's souls to goodness — to inform their sympathies, to 
£*hape their purposes, to widen their surveys, backwards 
ond forwards, of divine love, faith, aud hope, so you 
cauinot now, in a season of preparation, separate your- 
selves from this spiritual vitality. And in your 
immediate connection with this College, to mingle the 
studious life, which is now your unquestionable work, 
with the spiritually sympathetic life whieh is ever your 
■work, the nearest opportunity for its exercise, the 
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natural occasion for it here presented to you, is to live 
in a very earnest fellowship with one another, with 
your fellow-students — as you are younger or weaker, 
with those who may lift you up— as you are older and 
stronger, with those whom you may encourage, animate, 
or preserve from danger. It is thus only that, the 
fitting life of this College can be maintained by inward 
forces, and your own unity of life through the harmony 
of your present spirit and efforts with the offices that 
await you. 

And, in conclusion, if any one should think that in 
anything 1 have been aiming too high, with too much 
of strum or pitch, he will not continue to think so if he 
will only call to mind the meaSBH of sympathy with 
spiritual life which every one of us habitually asks for 

H. u Hie proper benediction of our nature— 
to the extent of the love of God, and the grace of 
Cliri.st, and the fellowship of the Divine Spirit. And 
<■«•'■(.- 1 n 1 1 % n usi v, iiii.icifiii proof of iM.'iuim.ii rafigioD* 
ness of man, that we can use words so high and 
nuMprclirnsive, iniph iug such a conn of our 

spiritual capacity and place, without a feeling of being 
unreal or presumptuous. 



X. Religion and Liberty. 



By .JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 



08 Si rd mevfia Kvpiov, IXcvfapia. 



THE demand for free inquiry in matters of religion 
may spring from two very different sources. Ii 
may arise from antagonism to the religious tampon 
. combined with an intellectual inip.uieni.-e which 
cleverly exposes the blemishes in an argument, but has 
no eye for those deeper problems 1 1 1: 1 1 p r om upon the 
buman heart, and still recur from age to age, though 
tfaej may lH-v.-i e from our limited thought a 

perfect and final solution. To one with this defect ive 
range of mind, religion is synonymous with superstition. 
a it only as an engine of oppression, and an 
obstacle to the advancement of individual culture and 
social improvement ; and if he condescends to study 
its history f ho discerns in its persistent vitality merely 
a human phenomenon, and in the various funis which 
it has assumeil in the past, nothing more than the 
ghosts of dead illusions. Its secret life is hidden from 
him ; and, however acute may be his intelligent ■< 
remains a shallow interpreter of the mysteries of faith. 
Mai for liberty is consequently one-sided, lie can 

l Adilrvw delivered at the Opening of the Saadon, October, 1&S2, by 
the Bav. Suae* Dnnumond, LL.D., Professor of Theology. 
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recognize impartiality only in assaults upon venerable 
beliefs ; and while he cheers on a destructive criticism 
and applauds I'vi-iy < rude innovation, he has nothing 
but contempt for the efforts of constructive genius or 
the holy calm of ancient piety. Nevertheless, his cry 
for freedom is good. Every mind has a right to the 
exorcise of its own best powers, and, so long as it is 
honest, is capable of BODDS divine work. Even a SeculaTi-i 
who blindly smites popular errors with the rude blows 
of vulgar declamation, may be an unconscious instru- 
ment of God, and help to break up the soil lot some 
new and fairer growth of religion. The eccentricities of 
heresy are largely due to the hardness and I . of 

established creeds, and the <lemon of intolerance is the 
parent of reaction and denial. One who is animated by 
the Spirit of ( lod has room in the largeness of his heart 
for men of every tendency of thought, and, instead of 
.•iiTu'._'.-ui!ly repelling the Agnostic and the Atheist into 
a defiant ami irrevocable unbelief, would recognise in 
i hem, too, the children of God, and through the meek- 
ness of wisdom and love nurture them into faith. 

There is, however, a demand for liberty which grows 
from a nobler root, and expresses, not indifference or 
hostility towards religion, but a profound sense of its 
awful import. Religion i3 too inward end too Batted to 
lie ivi-i-'u ed as fi matter uf snei:d en.storu. and ita deepest 
life cannot be known till we enter into our own spirits, 
and exercise our own thought upon the visions, clear 
or shadowy, which we there discern. It is possible to 
assent to a whole system of dogmas, and yet never to 
have felt as a reality the touch of God upon our souls 
or the divine appeal of duty. The absence of doubt is 
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oiten only a synonym for the absence ot taitii ; an< 
even he who with a reveTent despair shrinks Grain 
turning into the articulate language of earth 1 1 1 <- <■> hoi ■:> 
of the voice of God which he has heard in the inner 
sanctuary, knows more of the spirit and power of 
religion than the stoutest defender of the creeds who 
has never got behind them and explored for himself the 
truths which they represent. A half troth which lives 
is better than a whole truth which is dead ; and cxperi- 
enr«.: seems to prove, (dial ira might anticipate from the 
general hiws of mental growth, that where the \i;n«\ of 
authority ifl heaviest) religion U apt to be superstitious 
and intelligence to be sceptical. Wc ask for freedom, 
then. 08 the condition of religious vitality, and deny 
i In: righl of any fellow-man to step between the soul 
and God, and mar with his bungling fingers the work 
of the Holy Spirits, We remember, too, that Theology, 
the intellectual expression of religion, stain Is in relation 
to tin; whole circle nf knowledge, and must therefore 
leipate in the great movements of thought which 
arise from enlarged science and improved methods of 
it ion. The needed modifications cannot take 
place without a dangerous friction, unless the theologian 
18 unshackled in his department of research as the 

of science ifl in his. Brtreme pretensions on one 
tide beget extreme denials on the other; but where 

ty of thought, ifl reverenced, denial is only the 
reverse side of larger affirmation. We cannot stop the 
rising tide of knowledge and reason, though by our 
foolish interference we may break and fret its majestic 
flow ; and we ask that it should be allowed to come on 
in undisturbed obedience to the heavenly attraction. 
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The untrammelled exercise of our highest gifts cannot 
permanently dash any true ideal, bat* by presenting it 
in fresh form to the eye of thought, will obo mm figure 
ii fog i la: more reluctant splat into B richer beauty and 
more commanding expression. Main i\ timid and pious 
ittppei may have wept for the departing household 
gods of Greece and Rome, and sighed that the earth 
had become profane when Olympic bad lost its lord ; 
yet the world ilid Dot sink into Atheism, and mountains 
were aH sacred to Wordsworth as to Pindar. Nor will 
the universe become now the trampled and desecrated 
iiiin of an ancient shrine because our limited concep- 
tions have to stretch themselves bo a newly-revealed 
magnificence, and watch the unfolding of eternal thought 
. immeasurable .span and through untold ages. 
But the theologian must be free in order to meet 
frankly the new conditions amid which he is pi; 
and, by framing a Theology in harmony with the 
■ •< inclusions of science, save the religious s.-niiiueut from 
temporary eclipse. The cry for liberty, then, may be 
raised in the interests of religion itself. It may be the 
.soul's response bo a divine command to draw n 
hear what the Spirit says, its pledge of fealty to the 
God of truth. One who takes thiB view must de 
his freedom of thought as an inestimable possession; 
for it is to In'ni ilie condition of spiritual wholeness and 
intellectual sincerity. 

It is on this higher ground that our College rests its 
"principle of freely imparting theologies] knowledge 
without insisting on the adoption of particular tbcofeical 
doctrines"' by either its professors or its students. It is 
not because it. deems religion the hollo i' uusub- 
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8Cautial fancies, but because it descries it towering into 
the infinite heavens, and holding on high the sterna] 
truth and reality of things, that it asks to turn thither 
its own exploring gaze, and report simply what it sees. 
It has been described somewhere as a "Frec-ThouKlit 
College;" and when we remember that freedom is 1 (it- 
condition of tin- healthy exercise of thought, and that 
thought is the great instrument of human progress, we 
may regard tins fictitious name as a compliment Never- 
theless, the designation is mislead! i i- . it expresses 
only one side of our spiritual position, and is apt to 
suggest a dxvoitt between thoQghl and religion. But, 
in reality, our liberty is the offspring of our faith, which 
at the same time would keep itself open to the deepening 
lessons of experience, and is too firmly settled to fear 
lest God should be dethroned unless we stop the mouth 
of some fellow-mortal who may have a message for 
mankind different from our own, or lest darkness should 
overspread the world unless we exeimuinmicato some 
brother who is groping in temporary blindness of the 
spirit. Instead of imagining any antagonism between 
religion and intellectual freedom, our College perceives 

that, etfih is essential to the highest life of the other. 

f .' ligion, when deprived of the bracing air of discussion 

und !•' and the power of modifying Its organism 

to suit it* environment, must either dwindle into a 

shrivelled sentimentality or harden into an unspiritual 

in ; and fn-e thought, when it owns no higher 

ixjsph superficial and contracted in its judgments, 

sin. | raSBed by those prejudices of self-love which 

'y the fire of sacrifice can burn away. 

u, then, to come to the study of religion, 
x 
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not only as one of the most remarkable, factors in human 
experience, but as a testimony to the reality of et i 
things which transcend experience. Not that we are 
ignorant of the great evils which have dogged the steps 
of religion, or are unable to sympathize with the horror- 
struck and splendid denunciation of Lucretius, 

M Sropiim iUa 

Relijpo jieperit aceleroan attnie ini|)ia facta." 

We can see the earth strewn with the shattered idols 
of superstition, and catch the dying mutter of cruel 
passions which religion, with its unnatural ethics, has 
seemed to foster, and civilization, with its si 
i . alar hand, to repress. We can shudder at the 
uha-ik i. lit of lilnod, and wondci at the overmastering 
impulse of credulity, which the history of fanaticism 
unfolds. But in it all wc can discern the struggle 
of the human soul towards a lofty ideal ; above the 
clashing of contending creeds we can hear the deeper 
tones of a harmony unknown to the disputant* I 
solves; and in the fantastic shapes of error we behold 
sublime and awful, though dim and distorted, in 
of God. We learn that though science may map out 
our road, and provide the instruments needed for 
progress, yet the impelling motive lies elsewhere. 
There is a power which draws us up, and lures us on 
wiih glimpses of supreme holiness ami beauty, We 
feel its attraction even when it takes no definite snaps 
in our thought, and prior to the activity of The n» e 
lative intellect a mysterious prompting turns our 
towards the dawning light. In other words, the 
impulse of worship is laid deep in our nature; we are 
sensitive to something higher than physical forces ; and 
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the human heart yields such response as its ignorance 
and weakness will allow to a call which it clearly 
perceives to be other than the reverberations of its 
own voice. 

I r is owing to this inward source that religion survives 
the demolition of so many of its forms. The form is 
transient, but the Bpirit is eternal. First come the 
vaticinations of faith, afterwards the interpretations 
and proofs of Theology. The latter are limited to the 
domain of the intellect, and are justly assailable by 
intellectual methods; but the former recur, and rise 
again like stars, in spite of every apparent refutation. 
Religion in its essential character belongs to the ideal 
realm. Its belief rests upon what eye has not seen near 
ear heard; ltd Beareh is for what the mind of man 
not conceived. If it descended within the con lines 

of outward experience, and planed itself on a pen- witl 

niifir knowledge, it. would lose its identity. It calls 
Bpon men not to be misled by .sensible appearances. Inn 
to trust that more searching vision whieli it ifl im]x)g- 
nble to verify experimentally. Thus, in a world where 
dependence upon earthly conditions, and the ultimate 
death and decay of every organized being, are the 

niih'- Tacts, it proclaims tbe existence of an im- 
mortal life of communion with Qod. In the midst of 
so much inexplicable suffering, arising from di ;i • 
accident, ]>ovcrty, or disappointment, it declares that 
infinite wisdom and love din-i i the troubled scene, and 
sparrow falls unheeded to the -round. In 

sence of a universal experience of sin, it summons 

man to the sinless and perfect, and bide him, in spite of 

strated weakness and failure, look forward to a 



better day. Though tortuous policy often seems to 
triumph, and selfishness achieves its ends. while virtue 
bows the head in .liiiruish Bad upright patriotism is 
reviled, it asserts that eternal justice rales, and that 
its light shall at last break from behind the eloud. 
To one, then, whose whole habit of mind leads bin 
rely on external experience as the sole criterion of t,ruth, 
religion must, iiec.essariK appear to lie a cloud-land Of 
Yearns and visions, which not only has nothing sub- 
stantia] to support it, krai shatters itself against bbe 
hard facts of nature and human life ; and in an age like 
our own, in which the dominant intellectual movement 

Lb directed towardfl pin ueaJ science, the truth of spiritual 

ption will be keenly contested, and the events 
which in all periods constitute the trials of faith will 
assume the rank of arguments for unbelief The pleas 
put forward by religious men lose their thrilling touch, 
and are felt by the colder scientific mind as a dead man's 
hand; and even high philosophical argument, which 
has satisfied men of large intelligence, and seems to 
place the first truths of Theology upon the solid I 
of reason, fails bo carry with it the old com id ion. Man 
and God, the daily experience and the ideal hopes of 
humanity, are not united by the links of an argun 
and even if the existence of God could be established in 
the same way as that of heat or electricity, a Deity 
who merely filled a gap in a chain of scicntifii reaso 
would not be the Father whom our souls adore. Before 
there is religious faith there must be religion lility. 

ami the conviction that holds us, and becomes a 
manding power in our lives, is not drawn from wit I 
as we learn the growth of a flower or the orbit of a 
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comet, but wells up from the inner sources of our being, 
smirc.es themselves unseen, and wiinr BMfl of unseen 
things. It is to those who have this inward impulse 
tlmt the arguments of Theology prove convincing; and 
these arguments, therefore, are not the creators, but 
rather the after-thoughts and defenders of faith. 

Hut this being the case, must we admit the charge of 
special pleading which is brought against the theologian, 
end deny tlmt he has any title to believe because he 
cannot produce evidences which idl rational men are 
eompelled to accept? We cannot allow the relevancy 
of this charge or this denial, because it is not pretended 
that Theology is a demonstrative or inductive science, 
like astronomy or chemistry, which can at will repeat 
its observations or experiments. The experiences on 
which it, rcsu :irc not physical, but spiritual; and 
leeoxdingly they are in their very nature incommuui 

and cannot be reproduced in obedienee bo our 
volition. A man can no more make himself a saint 
than he can maki [limself a poet or an artist. All high 
v. powei is given, and cannot be bought with 
money or earned by toil ; and wc can us little command 
the voice of Cod to speak in our souls as we can ffakeD 
itnlity to the lessons of the '•primrose by the 
8 brim," or cleanse our eye to discern the beauty 
of form and colour. But because we cannot communi- 
cate, or, when we will, renew our religious experie; 

to dismiss them as though they bad no 
significance ; for though, like other mental gifts, they 

to men in very various measures, they mark a 
burning path through human history, and encircle the 

with a garland of light. They are more vivid 
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and profound than any physical experience, and gather 
power and glory as the agea pass. To one who inter- 
prets them from within, andean disentangle them from 
the aberrations of ignorance and the corrupt mixture of 
selfish passion, they alone seem to give to our nature 
its finished beauty, its richest harmony, its highest 
exaltation. View them as we may, they spring up 
within us from the fountain-force of the universe, 
claiming us with an authority we cannot resist, and 
breathing an ineffable peace and love amid the lower 
strife of intellect and will. V< k of their mean 

beginnings and the silly fancies of the savage mind : 
but why should the evolution of religion, starting from 
the humble seed of tinmr<*u.s w.»r.-liip. an Lually 

lifting on high its mighty aspiration ami spiea 
abroad its grand ideals, end at East in the cot of in 
tricvahle falsehood, while the .senses and the intellect, 
in spite of an equally vulgar origin, continue I i 
deserve our respect ? In truth, there is nothing vulgar 
in the slow majesty of nature, and through all its range 
alike we may trust the power that draws us upward. 
The consciousness of divine possibilities which sleep 
within us may. indeed, paint only allegorical pictures of 
what is to be; still wc must follow the light, nor believe 
it the less because we seem to behold changing and 
shifting forms amid the radiance, and know not 

we shall be, or what vision will greet our sight 
when, with perfect holiness, wc gaze upon the Hoi 

If it be contended that many men have no such 
experiences, and that it i- sheer fanaticism bo pretend to 
have any source of evidence which is not universally 
accessible, we must ask whether it is intended by this 
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contention to deny the reality of the experiences in 
question, or to affirm that where they exist they are 
only a disease of the imagination ? That they :n >■ ivmI 
cannot, of course, he doubted by any one who has them, 
and the only misgiving that can steal upon his mind is 
whether they nniy not, after all, be shapes of the childish 
fancy, which a more mature culture will in time dispel. 
There are, however, two sullh-ient reasons to convince 
us thftt it, is not the spirit i ml vision, but the misgiving, 
that. Springs from the weakness of our nature. If we do 
not look beyond ourselves, Inn consider simply the in- 
triorfe nature of religious experience, we cannot bat 
feel that the impulse which opens and widens our soul 
towards the infinite, which lifts us out of our selfishness 
with all its petty cares and mean ambitions, which 
renders intolerable to us everything that is perverse and 
disingenuous, and places us in sympathy with all that 
is lovely in character, sublime in thought, generous and 
heroic in action, belongs to our highest and not our 
lowest moments, and is the ripening promise of a golden 
future rather than the fetid excrescence of a stupid past. 
It is in communion with God that we are absolutely 
sane, and that every part of our complex nature escapes 
from the morbid growths of egotism. So it would he if 
we stood alone upon the mountain-top; and the solitary 
in the midst of an unbelieving generation eould 
. without falsity, have denied what he had 3een and 
heard. But we are not alone. It is the men who know 
nothing of these things that are alone ; and from amid 
the superficial fret and surge of life the deep undertone 
of worship rises up from the human heart, and the many 
cents of mi 11 blend into the acknowledgment c& «. 



(in. idness higher than their own. It is the apparent 
certainty of fin- intellect that is continually melting 
away before the advent of fresh knowledge; our alleged 
dreams ami fancies indicate the permanent bent of our 
nature. The Boientifta speculations of an early age only 
excite a Bmilc iu the thinker of to-day; but the deeper 
utterances of the soul have no date. Just in proportion 
as men have been able to detach Themselves from cur- 
rent modes of thought, and to sink into the eternal 
heart of things, have they spoken words for all time ; 
ami there are few so dull that they hear no inward echo 
of these oracles of the spirit. We need m>t , i lien, h> ><] 
the taunts of the self-complacent rejecter of what is 
grandest and most permanent in man. There is no 
conceited assertion of self in maintaining the ro.ihty of 
that within us which we feel to be higher than self. 
The fanatic, indeed, may seek to appropriate the Divine 
Spirit; but it is treason against this spiritual light to 
•jlurii'v ourselves or to despise others. The tralj 
spiritual will honour each man for his peculiar gift, and 
for himself will humbly fear lest he should defile what 
has been committed to his charge. Wc may gladly 
acknowledge that the man who can regard religion only 

ill\. n-n.l -i it a valuable service by clearing away 

unwholesome accretions, and forcing it in self-defence to 

ideal; but not the less do we feel 

assured that one hour's conscious wrestling with the 

t would alter his theory of the universe, and bring 
to him the majesty and power of what now he 

'.id:-, and. in lit- c in m : i nee. de.-ries. 

Sinh. then, is the fundamental fact upon which 
Theology reposes, and which gives it an indestructible 
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vitality. But Theology itself involves an intellectual 
process, and inevitably shares the uncertainty and 
liability to change which besets other intellectual pur- 
suits. It has to interpret, by the light of reason ami 
knowledge, the religious experiences of mankind ; and 
the theory which at one period is perfectly reasonable, 
because it apparently satisfies all the conditions of 
thought, may become at another time unreasonable, 
because it is inconsistent with ncwiy-discoven i E 
That changes of this kind have taken place in the past, 
•tml that one. ftfibcfcmg tlic very basis of theological 
belief is going on at the present tini''. arc < -i r< ( j t ii -i .1 n ■-<•-. 
too familiar to require more than KB iJhunon, Rut we 
v..nl,l not dwell at present on the mutability of theo- 
logical thought, so much as on the fact thai Theology 
is demanded by the activity of the speculative reason. 

Bfl He permanent sense of duty requires ethical 

theory, and remains unalterable in its nature, however 

various may be the explanations which are given of it, 

so the abiding religious aspiration of mankind asks for 

some interpretation which it may at least pro visional ly 

nsr.lv dissatisfied with any theon of the. 

origin and nature of things in which it does not hold an 

I «lace. It is possible, no doubt, for religion 

and thought to stand apart from one another. As one 

may be virtuous who knows nothing of ethical philo- 

o one may have a living faith and piety who 

cares little for the labours of the theologian; and, on 

ithei hand speculation maj pursue its course as 

though no sense of .-in or longing after hoHneai had 

ever ited the human soul. But this separation 

two of our permanent faculties cannot he 



healthy for either. Quietly to ignore one whole 
department of our mental life is the reverse of | >1 1 i 1 « ■ 
sophieal ; and we may be sure that men will not finally 
accept any system against which the finer and deeper 
elements of their being continually chafe. But as little 
can religion be content with inarticulate criea when 
once the powers of thought have been awakened. Wo 
are tin n impelled to interpret the voice of the Spirit, 
and rationally to justify our interpretation ; and in this 
way a multitude of problems arise which we cannot be 
satisfied to leave unresolved, or without correlation 
both with themselves ami with the entire organism of 
kno'A ledge. In other v. on I.- , Theology springs from the 
union of religion and thought, and only when these are 
raised to their highest efficiency, and kept in health by 
their reciprocal action, can we feel sure of our ground. 
We telex aon bo theological i i its iridesl seope, 

and not to those literary, historical, or exegctical ques- 
tions which sprout up so plenteously on our path ; and 
we see that, next t<< the spiritual experience* which 
furnish his data, philosophical aptitude and training 
are essential to the theologian who would rise above 

the men I aud scholarly depart meats of bu science, 

and attain those large and comprehenah which 

alone can make it acceptable to men of varied and 
ext ulture. 

The two factors in Theology which we have here 
indicated are, however, seldom perfectly combined. The 
cold logic of the speculative reason does not easily 
oonaorl frith the instinctive enthusiasm of religious 
impression, and, though they do not wholly part com- 
panr, one oj the othei dly preponderates. They 
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indicate two contrasted methods of approach between 
God and man, methods of which we may take the Greek 
and the Ilebrew as furnishing typical examples. The 
l.ireck .sought for the Divine by the path of philosophy. 
There must, indeed, have been some secret inspiration 
to start him on his career ; but the interest of which he 
was conscious was a speculative inter* t, inn I the move- 
ment of Hellenic thought may be ■ 1. ■--< ■ 1 i I »«_•• I in the 
present connection as an attempt on tin- pact of the 
human mind to rise to the apprehension of God. The 
Hebrew, on the contrary, felt not that he was seeking 
after God, but that God was seeking after him. His 
faith, like all true faith, was the response to a divine 
appeal. Instead of thinking it hard to discover God, 
and impossible to reveal him to the multitude; he found 
his path beset by him on every side, and owned him as 
an encompassing presence from whom he could not flee. 
The profound truths which lay close to his experience 
lie did not think out and logically establish, but attend 
in words of poetry and prophecy, and called on all who 
would to hear. He felt that of himself he could not 
speak, and that the pure radiance of the eternal light 
might be dimmed in passing through the veil of 
humanity ; yet he could not choose but cry aloud what 
came to him as the word of God, and he knew ili.ii hi-, 
nt rymen must in their tamest hearts 0Od£m8 I lie truth 
of what he said. Neither of these methods could by 
1; produce a Theology; and, accordingly, Theology 
iji its strict sense is absent alike from the classical 
"writings of Greece and from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
16 systems unfolded in the former we more properly 
describe as philosophy ; and in the latter, while great 



central truths are enunciated in words which with 
unrivalled power reveal the soul to itself and waken its 
dormant energies, there is little attempt to redact these 
truths to a system, and to place them upon rational 
grounds. These two movements of the human mind 
had to be brought into combination before Theology 
could arise ; and hence it was when, in Christianity, 
Hebrew inspiration transfused itself through Grecian 
thought, that Theology, as distinguished on the one 
hand from philosophy, and on the. other from the 
primary utterances of faith, became an acknowle 
power in the world. 

Now, if Theology is to resume a w.atln po.-ition»ailii 
6006 more command the respect of educated laymen, it 
must still unit-'- these bWO l.i'-t ' "i: ; . It. DAttBt gTOW from 
the spirit and be shaped by thought. It is, of course, 
possible, without any original force, to hand down a 
traditional Theology which represents an ancient inspira- 
tion and the knowledge of a bygone age. But, 
granting that its doctrines an- true, they cannot be 
understood unless the struggles of the soul out of v. 
iliry sprang repeat themselves in us, and their relations 
to a constantly-advancing culture will require eontkraaJ l\ 
Some fresh adjustment. A series of dogmas from v. 
the soul has departed can only betray false 

professions of a religion which has never touched us; 
and the least perfect truth which comes to us with the 
thrill of a in denee, has more regenerating | 

I the complete h which lies like a 

figure outside of our hearts. Admitting, then, for the 
moment, that the form of Theology has been perma- 
l/tuiiy Battled by a pi natural anthi ality 



can be maintained only by the fresh forces of inspiration ; 
and if we respond no more to a living word which would 
take possession of us, and drive us with holy zeal against 
the world's falsity and sin, our creeds must die, and fail 
to arouse that vivid Interest which is accorded only to 
original creations of the mind. But how few that mingle 
freely in the busy thought of our time, aud attempt to 
estimate justly the recent discoveries of science, can 
.!.•«. -pi the old Tl Ing\ without at least serious modifi- 
cations ! Dogma after dogma, which formerly satisfied 
the mos( instructed intellect, eao satisfy no mora Once 

as in many a past crisis, God is reaching i 
world that a dead mechanical belief will not do instead 
of the living energies of soul and thought Our sleepy 
traditionalism is being rudely shaken, and for my part 
I welcome the shock of battle, and think it better that 
men should even, for a time, cry out in agony, " God, 
why hast thou forsaken us?" than tread the round of a 
spiritless routine, in which the awful reality of God is 
never recognized, and DO sublime ideal disturbs with 
divine rebuke the petty self-complacency of an undoubt- 
ing formalism. In such a crisis, it is clear that the 
intellect must be wide awake, and seek for new interpre- 
tations of ancient problems; and to whatever extent it 
may borrow the forms of the past, it must fill them 
with the power of modern life. When heart and mind 
Bpeak the language of to-day, and prove by their simple 
sincerity that they are not held back by the rust}' fetters 

of piofcssional custom, but drawn forward by golden 

links of faith and hope for the future, Theology will 
se more obtain the respectful hearing which is given 
to every genuine expression of man's interior force. 



than, we rest our plea lor trcectom. To a 
Tin ulogy thus conceived liberty is indispensable; and 
you might as reasonably look for the highest results in 
poetry, art, or science, if you rigidly prescribed before- 
hand the path which they must take, as in rcligi 
you refuse it any independent vision, and coinjH?l it to 
tread in time-worn ruts. It is not because we deem 
Theology dead, but becauso we know it to be alive, that 
we ilr-nv to leave ii unbound. If communioD withQod 
is a reality, we must allow the soul to hear for itself the 

i. voice, and, lifted above the world in the solitary 
exaltation of prayer, to receive that measure of light 
which the bounteous Giver has designed for it. If the 
great march of science and thought is a reality, we must 
allow the mind to mingle in the crowd, and press on 
towards a fuller and deeper interpretation of the world 
in which it lives. When these two moveni 
permitted to go on without unnatural ( ; ;hev 

escape the antagonism which has been artificially 

red between science and religion, and proceed with 
the li.tiuiony of mutual friendship. The higher thought 

-nds to the higher feeling, and the truer theory is 
found to be a spiritual gain. But. when through the 
tenor of a secret unbelief which always trembles before 
a difference of opinion, or a presumption which supposes 
that its "views" are the final revelation of the Spirit, 
we chain up faith and reason, those two feet by v 
Mini climb to God, we degrade Theology to a pale and 
shrivelled captive, whose eyes, habituated to the dun- 
geon, cannot bear the light, and whose faltering tongue 
babbles an old-world lauguage. Here, as in politics, 
unjust repression produces its own Nemesis in the shape 
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of the very evils which we dread, and the mine _ 
refused the orderly progress of natural development, 
advances with the blind excesses of revolution. 

It i- ••> mutter of unfeigned rejoicing thai tin- principle 

of spiritual freedom which our College has consistently 

maintained since its foundation is obtaining such ample 

recognition at the present day. A new temper is coming 

over theological discussion, and religious questions arc 

treated with a comprehensive knowledge, a manly 

understanding, Mid i power of spiritual npprci i.ition, 

which promise the happiest results. This change is due 

to many rilCtHttSfeances, but not least to tin- progress of 

science, which has deprived the theologians of their old 

tie confidence, and compelled them to reconsider 

their position. There are some to whom this process 

appears altogether painful. They lament the decay of 

faith ; they become apprehensive of the freedom which 

they themselves have helped to foster ; and though the 

iron hands of Rome have snapped under the pressure of 

human tie. hey would endeavour to restrain by a 

ilken thread the restiveness of speculation. l>ul ihose 

of a more hopeful temperament think they eon already 

discern two important spiritual gains. In the first 

place, men arc being thrown back upon the inner 

resources and primary essentials of religion; in other 

i ds, they are more genuinely religious. Nothing is 
more certain than that men may make ehureh or dogma 
^ substitute for religion, and without conscious insin- 
ity profess their allegiance to Christianity while iliev 
kuow nothing of its spirit. But when the form is 
temporarily obscured, they are driven to seek behind 
the form for that inward and spiritual essence which 
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alone can vivify. In spite of many discouraging appear- 
ances, may we not see tliat while the Theology of the 
sixteenth century is toeing its hold upon men, the pare 
spirit of Christ is sinking deeper into the heart of the 
world, and preparing the way for a juster, 1ml in 
more humane society ? And, secondly, as a const quence 
of this, there is an increasing unity of the spirit. The 
nearer we are drawn to God, the more do we realize our 
brotherhood; and over the crumbling walls of partition 
which the sects have reared, we are looking into one 
anotli 68] and finding iImi the sons of God are 

every where. Blare and more the differences which 
divide US axe seen to be .superficial, the imperfect 
pictures of fallible minds ; and deep within the soul is 
that life of heavenly communion which flows from the 
creative energy of God. Our interpreting thoughts 
have many tongues — (he language of the Spirit is one ; 
and the time must be surely coming when, through the 
m of the chastened mind, the work of that 
Spirit will be complete, and human brotherhood be 

something better 1 lm.ii a nan 

VYY welcome you, then, to the joyous responsibilities 
of freedom. It is not for you to lift any sectarian flag, 
or feed men with the husks of party names and cries 
instead of the grace aud truth of God. It is nor fa 
you to denounce as crimes what you deem the errors of 
truth do ving men, or, with sad forebodings, to mistake 
the blindness of your own bear', i. . i the descending night 
of irreligion, but to be heralds of the dawn, ami pro; 
of a kingdom of God, which is slowly shaping itself out 
of the seeming chao. of human thought and passion. 
Only keep close to the central light, and remember 
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that none but a pure and simple heart can reflect the 
divine ray, and none but an intellect which puts aside 
every personal claim can exercise a just judgment. If 
we have been right in our rapid survey of the nature of 
Theology, the ideal theologian must have a lofty and 
serene soul, which "dwells apart," conversant with 
eternal things, and aiming at what this world can never 
give. He must have a sympathy which, itself un- 
touched by the sinfulness of human passion, yet can 
reach and understand its lowest depths. He must have 
a mind well stored, with power of insight to read the 
deep experiences of men, and quick to exercise the keen 
edge of thought. Few are called to stand upon this 
high level ; but if our aim be ever upward, we shall not 
wholly foil or prove quite unworthy of that inheritance 
of spiritual liberty into which it has been our privilege 
to enter. 



XI. The Calling of the Minister. 

By CHARLES BEARD. B.A.* 



Gentlemen, — 

YOUR year'* work is at an end, and you arc now 
expecting from me those words of mingled criticism 
Bud advice and encouragement which it is the function 
of your Visitor to utter. To-day, however, I shall not 
attempt to play the critic's part. To do so with eftV 
I must have had a larger experience of your work, mid 
be able to compare its results from year to year. I have, 
nevertheless, heard enough to assure me that you have 
honestly given VOUI minds to the studies of the place, 
that your industry has not been without its due fruit of 
success, and that you have a right to looK forward to a 
period of rest and recreation. What I shall try to do 
is to place before yon certain ^i.'iieral aspects < 
task and calling; and in the case of those who are 
passing out of the state of pupilage into that of act i 
work and sclf-direi-timi, to of lev friendly advice, which, 
whatever its value, is the outcome of my own experience. 
In the fir- 1 place, let us make it quite clear why you 
are here, and on what terms 1 address you. I take it 
as true, once for all, that you arc not so much preparing 
for a profession as obeying a vocal ion. Unfortunate 

• An Addre* to tli« Student), delivered »t tho Close of Uw> Seanoa, Jua«, 
1884, by Urn Rev. Charlcn Beard. B.A., VI 
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I know, the professional clement cannot be wholly 
eliminated from the ministerial life ; it is necessary 
thai you should undergo b special training, and when 
that is over you will find yourselves separated from 
your fellow-citizens by forms and etiquettes, and, in 
some respect, by feelings and prejudices too, which I 
honestly wish did not exist. But these things touch, 
or ought to touch, only the outer shell of your life. 
You do not enter the ministry to earn a livelihood, or 
to win a respectable and influential position in society, 
or to be able to give yourselves to literature. Devotion 
to abstnn ! 1 1 uili in miiv form, even the theological, is 
not your ruling motive ; nor the propagation of any set 
of opinions, nor the service of a particular church. You 
Immv. if I retd your hottts rightly, because you have 
bees touched by the awe of God, and feel that Hi* 
service is the highest and happiest employment of 
human powers ; because you burn witli a genuine 
enthusiasm for the Kingdom of Heaven, and are willing 
i yourselves and to be spent, if only you can 
hasten its coming ; because you believe that religion is 
the secret of the individual, and the strength of the 
common life. I do not ask you whether in BOOM 
moment of vivid and exalted consciousness jrou have 
heard 1 Voice Within, ho sweet and so majestic that it 
were impossible not to listen and obey ; the Spirit does 
nut work in all souls in the same way, and its guidance 
is often inaudible, though not unfclt. But if what I 
have said dors not rightly represent vniir highest 

aspiration, your deliberate intention, I beseech you to 

P'tuse ere it is too late. The yoke of God's service is 

Besomed on low ns than these. Sotofc. 
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thing of the awe of divine mteiooume must rest upon 
your souls, something of the fire of prophecy burn 
your lips, if your lives are not to be an unwilling 
drudgery, a long mistake. 

But given the vocation, what then \ Sou come here 
to submit yoms.lv. s to u training which is sometimes 
represented as being too long, too laborious, too little 
in iirconl Willi yum fill. nix: wants .-ui'l work. But 1 do 
DOt imagine that those of you who an most in I arnest 
with your vocation, and beat understand its compass 
and its demands, seriously think so. We live m | 
af which the scope of education is being enlarged from 
day to day, at which human knowledge grows rapidly 
wider, nod science makes upon thoughtful men qIauOB 
almost as imperative as those of literature, and new 
Standards of scholarship are set up, more difficult bo 
reach than the old. Nor, of all men, can the minister 
of religion afford to admit that his intellectual sym- 
pathies are bounded, and that he is only partially in 
touch wilh tin.- movements of modem thought. Ami 
I would advise those who are still pursuing their 
studies in the College is, that they should submit them 
selves in docile good faith to the discipline imposed 
upon them, and endeavour to occupy, so far as 
strength and abilities will permit, the whole area of 
instruction thrown open. I know the temptation to 
the eager student to confine himself to the kind of 
work which he likes best; and dunks that he can best 
do, nor am 1 without sympathy with another who burns 
to be at work in the Christian harvest field, aud is 
inclined to - hat severe theological study is litti. 

better than so much surplusage and hindrance. But I 



can assure the first, out of my own regretful experience, 
ili;ii opportunities ones slighted rarely recur; ami both, 
that DO preparation can be too thorough for tin-com- 
plete ami pen discharge of the duties which 
await them. And it is a mistake to suppose thai theo- 
logical learn in 'j am' spiritual life are in any degree it 
variance; or that the beat intellectual h lining can clip 
the wings of aspiration, or sap the strength of dutiful- 
ness. No doubt there are theological prigs, religious 
Drj as i lusts, men in whose WOrdfl there is no life, in 
whose example no contagion. Rut it is not because 
they happen to be learned; it would be JBSl SB mm-li 
so were they ignorant. It is because no fire from 
heaven has touched their hearts, or burns upon their 
lips. 

Let me point out to you that you pursue your sin. 
here mder OTCumstances of singular advantage. You 
stand equally free to your work now and your work 
hereafter. You were not asked when you came here to 

pledge yourselves to an] form of theological doctrine. 

What was demanded of you was that you should bring 
sufficient abilities, a fii preparatory training, and an 
open mind to the study of Theology. In addition to 
this — rather, I would say, as a condition precedent of 
this— the College takes for granted your religious 

:'ni does what it ean to purify ami strengthen 

it; but it imposes no convictions upon you; it only 
supplies you with the materials of conviction, and leaves 
form your own. The results of thought, no 
than the methods of thinking, are laid before, you ; 
Lit it Would be an act of grave unfaithfulness to I 
sacredness of religious conviction were you to be h\&£M& 
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in what is tlie most important intellectual act of your 
lives. So, when you leave this place, the College does 
not designate you to the service of any particular 
cliuirli. It would be seriously disappointed were you 
to decline from rninisterml service altogether, and 
ha] illy leas so were you to perform it with perfunctory 
obedience, and only half a heart. But you arc free to 
serve God, and Christ, and man, in whatever religious 
connection you will ; and the one unfaithfulness of 
which you win bfl guilty to your Alma Mater is to be 
untrue to her traditions of freedom, and piety, and 
dutifuluess. And I speak confidently of traditions, for 
this principle of theological instruction is no new thing. 
It was luu i. led down to us from the Presbyterian 
academies of the last century, which, in the seclusion of 
their modest usefulness, kept alight that true fire of 
theological education, which was all but extinct upon 
more conspicuous altars. It is in the strength of this 
principle that we have attained the level of religious 
conviction, on which, for the most part, we stand ; and 
we look to its future operation to place Theology on the 
saint; intellectual footing as other 
principle which, after having been in the keeping of 
our forefathers, aud our own, for almost two hundred 
\< ;i-. is slowly, hut surely, growing into universal 
recognition ; and I am convinced that you, who are the 
sons of those who adhered to it when it was a counsel 
of perfection, will not be unfaithful when men are 
beginning to acclaim and adopt it. At all events, come 
what will. Manchester New Cftnuol decline from 

it ; apart from it, there is no reason why she should 
exist ; it is the breath of her life. 
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To you, Gentlemen, who are about to leave the 
College, to engage in the active work of the church, I 
dare not describe the ministerial life in \cry glowing 
colours. If I were to hear one of my brethren in the 
ministry picturing it as an uninterrupted series uf in- 
tellectual and moral triumphs, of duties completely 
fulfilled, and occasions fully occupied, I should be com- 
pelled to think that he understood neither it nor himself. 
I could almost say that disappointment awaits you just 
in proportion as you rise to the true conception of your 
calling ; only now and then will it be given you to see 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven, and your habitual 
cry must be, "Who is sufficient for these thiugs ? " For 
the characteristic part of your work is neither - definite 
dogmatic teaching, nor triumphant controversy, either 
of whieh is easy enough to those who bare little know- 
ledge and much self-confidence, but the feeding of souls, 
v.ln.'h is a difficult and an anxious thing. To infuse the 
awe and love of God into young hearts, and to direct 
them into the way of manly goodness ; to help toiling. 
tempted, Struggling men and women to keep up ;i jrood 
courage, knowing that beneath them are the Everlasting 
Arms ; to offer to this perplexed spirit a clue out of the 
mazes of doubt, to lead that despondent soul into the 
clear sunlight of God*- i/oodneBB ; to discern for your- 
selves, and so to enable others to discern the gleams from 
the eternal home, which shins through these lower mists, 
and help to scatter them ; — this is what you have to do. 
And before long you will acknowledge how lit 1 1 ■ 
are equal to your task, and how, in its complexity and 
variety, it baffles your best endeavours. But, believe 
me, of all the work that the world offers, it is the best 
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worth doing. It keeps you in the fall presence of God. 
It securee to you the august companionship of Christ. 
It opens to you the Communion of Saints. Its dirti- 
rulii.'s make yon humble, its failures teach yon 
distrust, its successes .-.n • lesson— Not I. i • n t the 

unuiluess of Cod. It is likely enough that you will not 
attract crowded congregations, or rivet upon yoursdv. -.-> 
i country's admiring gaze, or approve yourselves the 
heralds of a new religious reformation ; but win 
shepherd writes to you from Australia, to tell you how 
your words have come back to him in the bush, and 
been hia safeguard against gross temptation; or 
poor struggling sempstress confesses that, but for your 
faith in Grod *nd goodness, she moat bare sunt 
the bin then of her fate — you will want no more ; you 
will thank God and be content. 

IV. your minds, then, on this central object of your 
work, and let all else be subordinate to it. I know 1 1 
I am setting before you a high ideal, proposing to yon 
a difficult task. Trust me when I say, that of all 
sermons the baldest to preach is that which will do 
people good ; which shall have some fire of aspiration 
in it, some -Main of comfort, some sense of the awe of 
God. And, because such are so hard to preach, y>>u 
will only rise to their height now and then. You will 
oof And it difficult to shower the contents of 
metaphysical note-books on a puzzled people; or to 
prove, by positive arguments, that any -i heme of belief, 
orown, m untenable by reasonable nun. Nor, 
again •. thing easier than to destroy; to build a 

stately home of faith needs a di licate tancj of I 
and much loving skill, and lavish expenditure of w. 
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an<l long years of labour; the result ofwhi'li b little 

dynamite will suddenly reduce to a mass of shapeless 

ruins, which offer shelter to no worshipper, and are not 

pleasant for any eye to look upon. Souls cannot be 

fed h\ mm! '.v I i.it we doubt, or disbelieve, but 

what we believe with all our heart and soul, gives us 

:ength for action and endurance, inspires us for life, 

es us to meet death bravely. Von haw heard 

of the pelican, as a type of Christ; the bird, which 

according to mediaeval naturalists, when all other 

intent (ails, tears open itt breast., and feeds its 

iling with its own blood. It is an apt figure of the 

iiiinist. rial life. It is from your own heart tliut you 

must feed your people, out of your own experience that 

you must teach them, and in proportion to the depth, 

the- richness, the variety of your religious life will they 

be fed and taught effectively. 

h is in t hi* sense that I would recommend to you the 
most absolute sincerity as the rule of your publii 
instructions. From one point of view this recom- 
mendation might, perhaps, be considered superfluous; it 
is a temptation to young men— and especially to young 
wen situated as you are — to rejoice to find themselves 
oo the topmost wave of what they suppose to be 
■ lvaucing thought, and to tell their people that they 
are there. On this side it might rather occur to me to 
advise a greater deliberateneas, a reticence prompted 
not l'\ concealment, but by modest self distrust; an 
inclination to wait for larger light, and a more matured 
power of judgment. New things are not always true; 
i whatever faith has strengthened heroe- , ,1 i n~j.ii.il 
must have a lesson to teach u some truth 




at the bottom of it. But what I mean by sincerity at 
this moment, is rather the resolve, that so far as 
possible you will preach that which at the moment 
reully possesses your minds ami hearts; that you will 
endeavour to look the facta of i lie world and humanity 
fairly in the bee, !"i(l sjmjik no word that is not in 
accord with them; that you will litter no shibboleth 
conform to no orthodoxies, take upon your lips no 
sectarian cries, yield yourselves to no factitious enthu- 
siasms. It is a great gift, this of sincere speech ; but 
it belongs to two classes of men, — those to whom Gtod 
has given the piercing eye of genius, and those whom 
He has blessed with a yet better thing, a simple heu 
And just in proportion as you can attain to it, you will 
find that, no matter how stammering your utterance, 
men will hang upon your lips, and the common people 
hear you gladly. 

And I would have you recollect, in the next place, 
that after the training which you have here received, 
you are not to go forth to devote yourselves to the 
exclusive service of any single church or sect. You will 
have specific duties to perform, a definite i Dmei of the* 
vineyard of Christ given you to cultivate, snd u> it vou, 

must give your whole powers. But, rightly looked ;it_ 

this self-consecration not only does not hinder, imc- 
absolutely demands for its own perfection that lazgec 

allegiance to truth, which always looks for fresh light to 
break out of every word of God, that broader loyal tv 
to Christ which cannot be satisfied with less than the 
Communion of all Saints. It is in the mosj liberal 
spirit that the mosl confined dnti beet done, and 

you cannot be nobly faithful to your vill:ig<> • ongrcga- 



tion unless you look upon it as part of the great family 
in heaven and on earth, named of the Lord Jesus. 
Accustom yourselves to the thought, therefore, that you 
cannot be more, and will not be less than < In :-:iau». 
Embrace every opportunity of friendly intercourse with 
men who differ from yuu in belief, whether their creed 
have more or fewer articles than yours ; and see that 
you live in no closed sheepfold, but on God's open earth, 
under Hi.s infinite sky. Try to study all varying 
manifestations iif faith, ftnd to penetrate to their central 
and inspiring idea, in books, in institutions, in converse 
with men ; — it is possible that men who differ from you 
most have most to teach you. All forms of faith that 
have their fair issues in human life are but various 
embodiments of man's attempt to reach up to, and to 
comprehend Him who is beyond comprehension. Address 
voursclves to the secrets of Augustine and of Pascal, of 
Tauleraud of Luther, of A'Kerapis and of Barclay ; ami 
iresh from the fellowship of saints, you will go back 
with a richer heart, and a tenderer sympathy to the 
little flock that claims your supervision. 

Last of all, I commend you to the fellowship of Christ. 
I am almost afraid to breathe the name, not that I do 
not joyfully carry it in my heart of hearts, but that I 
fear to wake the echo of controversies, where no con- 
troversy should be, or to Beem to take a side in disputes 
which 1 am persuaded are more concerned with words 
nt hings. At the same time I cannot make a mistake 
in desiring, with all the energy and passion of my soul, 
that you should carry with you into the work which you 
are beginning, the sweet reasonableness, the winning 
charm of Jesus ; that you should learn from him, were 



it possible, the method by which he subtly wound him- 
self into raen'a hearts, and penetrated to the sore place 
in their consciences ; that a self devotion like his should 
I ",ir you triumphantly through all hours of weakness; 
that in obedkflMa Mich a* hi:- von may find tin- BSflNt of 
strength; and above all, that living in his companion- 
ship yr»u may often, hand in hand with him, take your 
way into the presence of the living Qod. Tlial ■■ 
always open. 1 know, and thn lowliest <-hilc] of mm may 
freely walk therein. But despise, I beseech you. no 
lirlp. diligently use nil maans <>t* graee; none of us so 
strong hut needs to lean upon a stronger arm, none of 
us so clear of virion as not to be aided by a clearer 
insight. Hut why do I say more? You desire to be 
servants of < ' 1 1 r i s r : take up. therefore, your cross and 
follow him, through weft] oz woe, eren though it be to 
find your Calvary. 
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XII. Retrospect and Prospect. 



By JAMES DRUMMQND, LLD.* 



THERE are two circumstances which give a special 
character to the occasion on which we are assembled. 
At the close of the Session on which we are entering 
to-day the College will have completed its first century, 
and it begins its hundredth year with a change of the 
first magnitude in the teaching arrangements. The 
venerable Chief who, during nearly half the period of its 
existence, has laid upon it the stamp of his genius, has 
handed on his duties to men who, though not untried, 
are younger by a whole generation, and take upon them 
for the first time the full burden of their responsibility. 
And, believe me, that responsibility is very deeply felt, 
Kveii if we had ever been influenced by a taste for rash 
innovation, we are now past the age when it could 
seduce us by its charm, though we shall never, I trust, 
be too old to learn, or to adopt such modifications as 
may be necessary, amid surrounding changes, to adapt 
the College more perfectly to the principles upon which 
it is founded, and the aims which it has in view. And 
as regards the execution of our task, whUe we can only 
work with such abilities as have been bestowed upon us, 
our ideal at least can hardly be allowed to droop when 

*Aa Address 4t the Opcuiog of tho Session, October 9, 1SS5, by thu Rev. 
L, LL.D., PKiiri[*l. 
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we remember that this College has numbered among its 
teaching staff such men as Dr. Barnes, John Dalton, 
Charles Wellbeloved, John Kcnrick, F. W. Newman, 
J. G. Robberds, William Gaskell, Dr. G. Vance Smith, 
Ivwssell Martin eau, J. J. Tayler, Dr. Martiueau. and 
others who might be mentioned, were not the list too 
long for a complete enumeration. Such names as these 
represent scientific, philosophical, scholarly and literary 
attainments, a noble conscientiousness, a loftiness of 
religious power, and a sweetness of spiritual rharaeter, 
of which any institution may be proud ; and. if anything 
can be ivilculated at. once to Inspire and to humble us, 
it is the sacred memories that cluster around this home 
< >f faith and freedom, a home small and insignificant in 
the eyes of the world, but great in the integrity of 
purpose and the purity of its consecration. It is our 
hope and our prayer that this inheritance which is com- 
mitted to us may never be impaired by any pettiness in 
ourselves, but that through Self-fbrgetting devotion to 
our work we may rise to the simple dignity of Christian 
sendee, and, though with less splendid gifts than some 
who have been before us. yet with no less fidelity of 

will, we in:i\ guard (he interest! which are for a tune 

entrusted to us; and if the welfare of the Colle 
be promoted by (he co-operation of men who. while 
possessing very diverse aptitudes and tastes. 8 
united in the most complete brotherly affection, then 
may reasonably hope that the future will at least refit 
some of the happiest lightfl and fairest tints of the past. 

Although it has been oecesBary on more than one 
occasion in recent years to defend the fundamental 

indole on which our College rests against friendly 
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misunderstanding or hostile attack, we cannot help 
reverting to the same subject for a few moments at this 

Dl in out history, when we naturally seek to bring 
together the experiences of the past in order to shape 
from them oar ideal for the time to come. It is not, 
howiw mii-pose at present to defend once nunc 

our principle of free teaching and free learning in 
Theology, but only to enunciate Hid explain it, and 
point out the fact that it was fully and deliberately 
adopted at the very inception of our undertaking. 
Nothing can be more unwarranted fli B9 the insinuation 
that it has l)een lately introduced into the management 
of the College; rather is it a novelty to hear of any 
opposition to it among those who ought to have in- 
herited a more robust and manlv faith. We are 
spiritually descended from men who knew how to suffer 
for holding unpopular convictions, and who believed 
that the truth of God could make itfi way must securely 
when it appealed with nothing but its own divine powei 
to the reason and conscience of mankind They saw 
that it was vain to drive in disciples with whips and 
hold them to Christianity by nets and fetters, and, in 
the humility born of their communion with (.Jod, they 
were too conscious of the fallibility of human judgments 
to set up their own conclusions as a standard to which 
all others most conform. How well do I myself remem 
listening, as a boy, to many an exhortation to allow 
do ecclesiastical barrier to be interposed between the 
bouI an I God, but to seek for truth fearlessly, honour- 

■ I;.- . s 1 1 ■ I humbly, in the certainty thai we should rarely 
find ; and though, as I grew older, there was much in 
Uuiui' aching which seemed to me defective, yet 
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this appeal, so generous, so trustful, so large in hope, 
commanded my full assent, an. I nu R compensation for 
a failure, Bl I sometimes thought, to apprehend the 
darker &8pe<St8 of human life, ih • horror of inward sinful- 
ness, ami ill.' need of a divine transforming power, and 
a oonseqi tent externality in the wayof regarding Chii 

person and bis mission. The characters nurtured 
in this freedom were, generally speaking, distinguished 
by a noble simplicity and devoutness, by a high athi 
standard, and by a fine appreciation of human rights, 
and an aversion to intolerance and oppression; and 
room was left open for an expansive growth in whatever 
direction the Spirit of God might lead. Nor even at 
that time was this call to liberty a new watchword, but 
it had been handed down from older generations, who 
in fierce and troubled times won for us those BBOred 
privileges which ought to be dearer to us than life. To 
go no farther hack, I need onh mention the truthful 
mind of Priestley pursuing its calm way through rational 
and scientific investigation, and, if we may cross to our 
kindred in America, Dr. Ghanning'fl noble assertion of 
the inalienable right of the human soul to commune for 
itself with the Spirit of Truth, and his summons to a life 
loftier and broader than any sectarian limits. Such men 
were leading the way towards something larger than 
ecclesiastical Christendom could offer, and had grasped 
the very principle of Paul's spiritual gospel—" Prove all 
things, ln'1'1 fast that which ifl good;" " Let SVSiy man 
he fully persuaded in his own mind ;" " Not 
but the spirit ; " not knowledge, but love ; not Paul 
A polios, or Cephas, but Jesus Christ. 
The men win. (banded our College in Munch- 
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nearly a century ago were penetrated by these senti- 
ments. The national Beats of learning rested on that 
principle of exclusivctir-ss which has been so disastrous 

to the religious history of England, and handed over to 
the grasp of faction the tattered shreds of Christ's seam- 
less robe. Nonconformists were obliged to provide for 
their own interests, and to found ucadi-mies where their 
youth might receive the education which was denied to 
them at Oxford and Cambridge. Considering the weak- 
ness of human nature, nothing could have been more 
natural than to say, since others exclude us, let us 
exclude them ; let: us spend no money for the benefit of 
people of whose doctrines we disapprove, but let our 
College be purely denominational, and guarded from 
orthodox or heretical intrusion by appropriate tests. 
Many Nonconformist colleges, accordingly, have been 
founded on this basis, and arc administered fur u*. 
sectarian ends. But it is nobler to Mason thus: we 
complain of being excluded on account of honest differ- 
ences of opinion ; therefore let us never exclude on 
account of such differences : we are injured in being 
refused the full rights of citizenship ; therefore, though 
we should never, be recognised aa part and par.--! of the* 
nation, let us prove that we are so by the width of our 
aims, by our public spirit, and by founding our College 
on a basis on which a nutional institution ought to re 
we are satisfied that in other quarters truth tfl impeded 
and the progress of mankind hampered by tin- principles 
of intolerance, and by chaining up in dogmatic bouds 
the energies of thought and the aspirations of the spii it : 
therefore we will have no such restrictions, but Btep 

forth from the narrow enclosures of party thought, and 
I' 
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enter with awe and love into the infinite presence of 
the God of truth, and aak for no allegiance hut to Him. 
Under the inspiration of this faith in realities which 
transcend the limited forms of human thought, our 
College was established, to provide a large and liberal 
culture for all who might choose to come. It was 
founded, to quote the original words, "on a plan afford- 
ing a full and systematic course of sdaeation for divin 
: i x i ■ 1 preparatory instructions for the other learned pro- 
fessions, as well as for civil and commercial life ;" and 
its five principle was expressed in these terms : "This 
institution will be opened to young men of every reli- 
gious denomination, from win mi no test or confession of 
fiith will be required. " The rule ihus hid down in the 
constitution of the Academy was cummended in glowing 
trims by Dr. Barnes in his inaugural address, delivered 
on September 14, 1786. Permit me to quote a few of 
his expressions : " You have formed your institution 
Upon the most liberal and generous DSfiis, goes no 

jealous subscriptions, and open without suspicion or fear 
to all who wish to enjoy the advantages of science 
unfetter. >l .ind free." And again : "Yours is not the 
fiM ii v party. You rauk yourselves under no 

distinguishing Dame. The liberty which you claim for 
\ ourselves you extend with equal latitude to others. 
The burden to which you will not submit you will nt". 
impose. You plead for equal, universal dominion of 
reason, of conscience, and of truth. To these great 
interests alone you consecrate this seminary. If these 
be promot tur first, your highest hope will be 

accomplished." Ain't once more : " You are creating a 
temple on the front of which you will in ci ibe uo name 
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of any distinguished human leader, either in science or 
Theology. You will dedicate it ' to Truth, to Liberty, 
to Religion. 

From the enlightened aim thus admirably expressed 
our College lias never swerved. In all its migrations — 
to York, then back to Manchester, ami finally to 
l ndou — it has still desired a wider culture ; amid all 

:ngcs of thought and varieties of belief within its own 
le it has trustfully rested in the words of Christ, 
" Seek and ye shall find ;" and if it has had to lament 
the small ness of its numbers, and its practical limitation 
to the members of a single section of the Christian 
Church, it has been conscious that this was not due to 
the poverty of its own intentions, and its lack of popular 
approval li:ts been richly compensated by the breadth uf 
its sympathies and the extent of its outlook over the 
universe of truth. Driven from the visible fold of the 
great churches of < 'hiistendom, it has not shut it-self up 
in its own narrow confines, but entered into unseen 
communion with the saintly of every age, uml gathered 
pearls of truth upon every shore ; and while il stands 
fast in its integrity, and will make DO dislionour.il l> 
compromise for the sake of a larger fellowship, its secret 
life is not in a sect, but in the kingdom of God. whi 
stretches its broad empire over all sects, and compre- 
hends many partial truths within the unity of its Spirit 

And now let us ask, What has been the influence of 
this position upon our teaching ami learning? It has 
simply had the effect of placing the study of Theolo 
upon the same basis as that of all other subjects of 
human knowledge. A Professor of Geology is not 
pledged to inculcation of any particular theory, but is 
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exacted to set forth impartially the facts on which his 
science rests, and the leading theories which have been 
founded upon these facts, and then, in stating his own 
conclusions, to exhibit fairly the reasons by which they 
appear to be justified, and the objections by which they 
may be assailed. Thi3 met hud ensures a real grasp of 
his subject, both in its details and its generalisations, 
precision and clearness of statement, and accuracy, 
caution and candour, in the weighing of evidence. 
Similarly, the teachers of Theology in this College are 
not here to promote the interests of any particular 
Bchool, but to lay, so far as they can, a sound basis 
of knowledge, both historical and psychological, on 
which the truths of Theology must rest; to describe 
with such impartial insight H is vouchsafed to them 
the great types of thought by which religious facts have 
been generalised and worked up into theological systems; 
and, in presenting their own Opinions, to define them 
with such clearness and .support them by such a candid 
exhibition of the evidence, that if they be accepl 
they may be received by the convinced reason of the 
student, and if they be rejected it may be impossible to 
urge that any vital portion of tin- evidence has been 
concealed or misrepresented. 

It is thus obvious that our unpledged position has no 
connection whatever with vagueness and looseness of 
thought ok indifference to theological doctrine. The 
effect of on whole method is to encourage exactness 
and thoroughness in the investigation of fans, precision 
of i In 'light, and definiteness of statement. The contrary 
impression in some minds must, I suppose, be produced 
by the circumstance that the College, as a corporate 



society. does not biml itself to any particular dogmas. 
But neither does University College pledge itself to 
particular theories in Political Economy, History, or 
Literature ; and yet it does not follow that the teaching 
of these subjects gives an uncertain sound or is enun- 
ciated without any intensity of conviction. It is precisely 
the indofiniteness of the corporate society that makes 
possible the sharp contour of individual thought. It is 
in freedom that the mind putfl forth its entire force, 
•nd baa none of the vagueness <>f compromise or of the 
misty air in which timidity loves to screen itself from 
attack. It is when W9 are chafing against dogmatic 
pl«dg6B which we secretly reject that we arc redu< 
loose generalities, and attempt to insinuate new truths 
in words which will not distinctly deny what we regard 
as ancient error. 

Again, it is evident that the method which has been 
described stands in no particular relation to negative, at 
what is vulgarly called " advanced," thought. On the 
it otfer.s (he best security against reactionary 
negation, and opens the way for orderly progress 
towards higher and richer truth. It is a strange error 
Which confounds freedom with contempt towards pre- 
valent forms of faith, or shrieks in alarm that if only 
men be allowed to investigate Christianity without 
dogmatic restrictions, they will certainly reject its 
claims ; and those who convert this assumed result into 
a charge against the method of our College must, 
unawares to themselves, have lost their own faith in 
Christianity, and formed a very poor conception of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, We venture to believe 
that truth will bear to be looked at, and that the more 
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earnestly and impartially nun study Christianity, the 
more will they realise it as a redeeming power in them- 
selves, and the more will they find that 1 1 1 * - .\\-w 
Testament can not only sweeten their hearts and direct 
their lives, hut ennoble their thought and widen I 
horizon of their .spiritual contemplation. It is not that 
we may move along one narrow path of self '!>•■• hring 
prejudice, barring the way behind us as we go— not 
i hu. we may set up in place of the solemnly-claimed 
infallibility of a great and venerable Church, the insolent 
self confidence of a petty and ignorant conceit — not that 
we may treat with disrespect or smart and shallow 
criticism forms of belief which we are unable to accept, — 
it is not for this that we value our freedom, but that we 
may enter more deeply into the life of God; thai we 
may sec with more searching glance the manifestations 
of his Spirit in human history, and gain a profound cr 
interpretation of his revealing light; that we may come 
for ourselves closer to the central unity of truth, 
revising our immature judgments, casting off our old 
errors, seeking ever with listening ears for higher strains 
and a grander harmony, till the .separate and imperfi 
notes of our individual and limited being axe losl in the 
universal anthem of the children of God. Not as 
teachers of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, not to bring 
another battle-cry into this striving, weary world, are 
we here, but to be servants of truth and messengers of 
peace, calling on our brethren to cease from their vain 
disputes and mutual recriminations, and enter with pure 
and child-like hearts into the life which is the light, of 
men. Such is our ideal ; but I say not that we have 

reached it. 
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But how does this affect you, my fellow-students and 
fellow-seekcre after the deep things of the Spirit ? 
Simply in this way — thai hy corning here you .uv nut 
committed to any particular school of religious belief. 
but to earnest study, conscientious inve 

poet for the serious eon viet ions of those who differ 
from you. Small as your Bombers are, you have been 
swayed in your earlier years by opposite theological 
influences, and you have brought hither varying 
tendencies of thought, and even Standards < if judgment 
which are not easily reconciled. This being the case, 
it is not surprising that there are among us differences 
of opinion upon important subjects, and we do not all 
share the same enthusiasms or insight into the same 
problems. What then ? Shall we suppress by the 
hand of authority the expression of these differences, 
thereby aggravating the differences them*. Ives, tim\ 
mingling them with bitterness and a sense of injury ; 
or shall we encourage their frank discussion, thereby 
bringing to a kindly test their strength mid weakness. 
striking out new suggestions, finding mutual approxi- 
mations, and each, through the larger i 1 1 1 . -11 . ■■ -t i m.1 life 
of all combined, advancing towards a more cathdtic 
view? The latter is the plan which has been always 
followed here, and, as 1 sincerely believe, with the 
happiest result-. I do not mean that we- have 
always reached a final agreement, or that \ i. 
never retained which are in direct antagonism to the 
teaching of the class-room, and which may seem to the 
1'iofessor superficial and one-sided ; or that youths v. 
have come to us full of self-confident desire to make a 
clean sweep of everything venerated in the past have 
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left us calm and humble, with the mellow wisdom of a 
loving and reverent old age; bat I do say that the 
perfect justice which we endeavour to accord to every 
phase of thought. :unl character tends to sofr.cn away all 
the asperities of opposition, and to create a deeper and 
larger life than would otherwise have arisen ; and we 
are not ashamed of the men who, with no worldly 
advantage, are striving to maintain the principles of a 
liheml and holy faith in the maritime towns of the 
South, or amid the manufacturing iiiln-iiv of the 
Midlands and the North, or are spending heart 
brain to alleviate the misery or to sweeten with a divine 
righteousness the sin of our great cities. To these 1 
would say, Go on, dear brothers, in your blessed work, 
seeking only for a deeper humility and a higher conse- 
cration. What though we differ in many questions 
when; men cannot all see alike? We sought not at the 
College to make you disciples of our own, but to help 
you to a more discerning interpretation of a greater 
T..i. »i.-i ■; and if in rapt mood you can hear notes of 
that voice which we have never heard, we will rejoice 
and give bhankfl. But- if some few of our Alumni have 
beau unable, through intellectual difficulties or spiritual 
coldness, to enter the profession to wliirh they once 
looked forward, we have parted with mutual res] 
and they have retained, if 1 mistake not, a kindly feeling 
towards the religious faith which they found it impos- 
sible to accept. It appears, then, I hat experience has 
not proved what is theoretically wise to be practically 
foolish ; and to you who have still to complete your 
course, we leave, with unshaken confidence, the ancient 
freedom, with all its advantages, with all iU» responsi- 
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bilities. You will be judged here by your character and 
mental qualities, and not by the particular shade of 
ir Theology. Only see that you render to others the 
respect which you claim, and tTJ to make your freedom 
a reality by the breadth of your sympathies and the 
comprehensiveness of your principles. " If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed." Remember 
tliat a mind in bondage Go its own prejudice and passion 
and antipathy is in a worse slavery than the Imposition 
■ 1 impose J and only through escape from self into 
that Spirit, of Sun. ship which unites us to the uui % uis.-il 
Reason, and brings us into communion With the Father 
whose children have worshipped in so many tongues, 
ami have pictured tin divine through sad many-mlonre. I 
thought, is true freedom to be found. And be not im- 
patient if on many obflenre and difficult points you are 
unable at present to reach independent conclusions. It 
is not necessary that, im mortal spirits should have 
mastered even one department of the universe befbH 
they have passed their twenty-fourth summer. You 
are now laying up materials for future thought, and in 
a few years the deepening experiences of life will make 
clear to all who wait upon truth with child -like docility 
many things which now come as dim surprises out of 
the cloud, and reveal no tangible form To help you 
towards this ampler vision, intellectual and spiritual, 
is our privilege and delight ; to feel that we have failed 
U keenest pain. You know full well that it is our 
. not to rule you as masters, but to work with you 
others ; but this would be impossible unless you 
accepted with loyal and hearty allegiance the DA 
discipline, and reposed a generous confidence in ons 
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judgment. Without this relation, which on the whole 
has so happily subsisted between us, our teaching would 
he futile, and your time would be better spent else- 
where. 

We must now pass to a different order of reflection, 
and oonaidei ill what way our freedom has influenced 
our theological position. This is too large a subject to 
follow into its details, and we must be content with 
SOriK: general indications of the plan- which we have 
reached in the world of religious thought 

First, wc must obsene, i li.it while our freedom has 
not precluded serious controversy, and a division, more 
or less marked ait different times, between older amd newer 
opinions, it has secured us against an arbitrary and 
unjust, suppression «>f individual tendencies, and left the 
way open for advance without disruption. Consequently, 
whatever our movement may have been, it has not been 
governed bj the violence of reaction, or fallen under 
the baleful rule of antipathy. It has been directed by 
the simple, love of truth, and has been essentially 
positive ami <on.-,ervattvc in its character, its aim being 
not to attack error with iconoclastic zeal, but to reach 
higher truth and more comprehensive prim -ipli A, and. 
wherever there seems to be error, not to be content 
with blank denial, but to reconstruct the ancient forms 
of thought so that they may at once be ehap 
agrpeably to more recent knowledge and retain the old 
spiritual beauty and expre sivencss. The result of this 
has been that, though we deliberately lay nms.-lves 
open to the whole influence of modern culture, our 
College has hitherto remained within Christian lines; 
and it is a significant fact that it has done BO, not under 
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the pressure of any external obligation, but simply 
because Christianity 1m-, i.Ii rough its uwn intrinsic 
power iin.l truth, commanded the veneration and assent 
of successive teachers. I needly hardly remark to my 
present audience that by Christianity I do not mean 
any one of the dogmatic forms in which it has been 
established. These ace many both inside and outside 
the churches who maintain that it ia ridiculous to call 
yourself a Christian if you reject any of the « kxsl rines 
commonly known as orthodox. But if you once admit 
this plea, you must then decide which of the great 
dogmatic systems is Christian, and deny the name to 
either Catholicism or Protestantism. If you are not 
prepared for this, and, agreeably to usage, apply the 

anon term Christian to such conflicting systems, 
then you must go farther, and allow the appellation to 
all who sincerely range themselves within the spiritual 
movement which derives its origin and its name from 
.1- 90S Christ. Our ilii-i.ric.s m.iv be very imperfect, and 
many truths which we do not yet perceive may be 
involved in the Christian spirit; and for my part I 
believe that all our theories are imperfect, and that the 

til iA' Christ still rises in a solitary fulness of truth 
and beauty which worshipping disciples have but dimly 
apprehended. But granting our imperfection and OQX 
blindness, yet if our hearts glow with that life which 
we associate with the name of Christ, if our hope for 
tin- world lie, not in the destruction of Christianity, but 
in its purification and the more complete triumph of 
what we believe to be its fundamental principles, how 
e justly classified otherwise than as Christian? 
Not, however, that we need contend about a word bo 
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long as the reality oatmot lie taken from us; I only 
wish to indicate on which side of the dividing lijQU 
consider ourselves to be. 

But while our attachment to Christianity remains 
unabated, it cannot be denied that our theological 
conception of it has undergone a profound modification. 
In what I have to say upon this subject it must be 
understood that I speak simply for myself; for [ am 
quite aware that the change in our position would not 
be described in the same terras by all the friends of our 
College. 

It would have argued ft strange and inexplicable 

:-.! : i u 1 1; i i i. . 1 1 1 1" v, r still occupied the ground ill.'-' v. as 

held by our predecessors a century ago. Seldom has 
the world of thought experienced such momentous 
changes within so short a period. Even the Catholic 
Church, which glories in its immobility, has promulgated 
niftW dogmas, and our own Established Church has had 
its Evangelical, its High-i'hurch and its Broad-church 
movements. Science has not only been accumul. 
detailed facts and extending the range of know! 
but has reached an interpretation of the asc ri 
facts which has produced a revolution in our whole 
"pi. ion of the history of our planet, and affected 
almost every subject of study. At the same time 
history and philosophy have not been idle, but have 
opened out new avenues of thought, created new 
standards by which to judge of the past, and thrown 
the combining links of permanent laws around the 
whole cycle of human growth. The universe has 
changed to our view from a mechanism created by an 
external Agent, who normally left it to itself, but 
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"interfered" in order to promote the 
highest interest of mankind, into an organism inter- 
penetrated with one divine force which works by 
permanent methods, and slowly unfolds in time and 
space the contents of an eternal Thought. Into this 
view the old conception of Judaism and Christianity 
as special divine interpositions, breaking the continuity 
of progress and disturbing the action of established 

S will not easily fit; and the belief in an infallible 
Scripture which was associated with this conception has 
glow u crumbled kw&j under ad investigation conducted 
by new methods and illuminated by new knowledge. 
The loss of this belief naturally caused many to reject 
Christianity altogether ; for they had been taught that 
the infallibility of the Bible was the comer-stone of the 
entire system. Among ourselves, however, an inter- 
mediate position, which sought to preserve the authority 
while giving up the infallibility of Scripture, was for 
some time maintained, and the full gravity of the 
' hange was only realised by degrees. The Bible, it was 
said, "is not the word of God, but contains the word 

liod." But an authority in the sense intended, an 
authority which is to override the individual judgment, 
and speak to you as with the voice of God himself, 
OtUSt be infallible ; for if you may pick and choose, and 
aay, "This is the truth of God, and that is human 
error," then you must have some criterion which is 

her than the very authority to which you appeal, 
and you 'in no longer accept a single statement, 

hout. regard to its intrinsic probability, on the sole 
ground that it has scriptural warrant. Our altered view 
of the Bible, therefore, must affect the foundations of 
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our Theology ; and that it has not led us to discard 
Christianity is probably due to the slowness with which 
the change has come upon us, and our increasing 
tendency, which appeared before we were conscious of 
the extent of the change, to dwell upon the inward 
power fUod spiritual attractiveness of the Gospel, rather 
than on the evidence which it supplied of dogmatic 
truth. 

Let us endeavour to see more clearly the point of view 
which we have thuB gained. Christianity has become to 
us less outward, and has entered more deeply into the 
heart of our spiritual life. < 'lirist is no longer the divine 
"amba»Bador," who conies with physical in;irv. Is as his 
" credentials," and delivers a message which can be fully 
apprehended by the ordinary methods of intellectual 
communication. Rather is he one who has enshrined in 
mortal flesh the divine Thought for humanity, and 
gathered up into a harmonised image, full of the most 
moving and pathetic expression, revelations which before 
were more scattered, partial and external. His message 
to us is not one of mere words and precepts, but the 
communication of a spirit, and is understood not by the 
path way of instruction, but, through our con 

of a new principle of life within, Christianity, then, 
considered as a power affecting our conduct, is not a 
rule, whether of word or example, which we observe 
from the outside and voluntarily obey, but h .sj>ecial 
form of spiritual life hidden in the recesses of the soul, 
out of which flow the actions which naturally •• 
it \s we describe one man as ambitious, another as 
dishonourable, and a third as conscientious, and can 
distinguish, for instance, the spirit of Stoicism ami the 



spirit of Epicureanism, so there is a type- of character 
which we justly describe as Christian, because the inner 
forces of which it consists are those whirl i we associate 
with the name of Christ and can best speak of as 
Christ's spuit. This spirit is too rich and complex to 
have its qualities summed up in any brief formula, but 
we may recognise it chiefly I. nntly and devoted 

love, which is conscious that it comes from God and 
goes to Cud, and is a fountain of divine power within 
us, cleansing away the selfishness of our mortal nature, 
and preparing us for the complete communion of the 
sons of God. Forth from this love spring our Christian 
duties, no longer the- .service of obedience to command- 
ments which we receive upon authority, but a glad 
response to the pleadings of eternal righteousness, 
known sod treasured iu our hearts. Within the spirit 
lie implicit truths, which must be drawn forth by the 
reason and wrought into the organism of knowledge, a 
process in which we may often go astray and have to 
retrace our steps, but where we dwell as intimate friends 
with the truth whose forms we cannot yet trace, and 
fed that vital power which is missed by so many who 
eay ''Amen" to creeds that never disclose their meaning 
in the soul. 

It may be urged that this view of Christianity tends 
to make it too subjective, ami to throw the individual 

I much upon the limited resources of his own nature; 
and it has sometimes .appeared to me that we are in 
danger of Sailing into this error, and do not sufficiently 
discriminate the imperfect reason and conscience with 
whieh each is endowed, from the ideal or univei- I 
reason and conscience to which it is our aim toVsfc <ao\w- 
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formed. The view, however, which I have endeavoured 

to act forth does not necessarily involve this one- 
edmeSBi butt "Idle rejecting the old claim to outward 
ami formal infallibility, .still preserves an objective 
standard in the Chinch and in Christ. 

One of the most, potent, instruments of progress is 
intercourse with men of higher soul and larger thought 
than Mm, elves; and if the Church correspond with its 
ideal, it would enshrine in il society a far 

more complete expression of Christ's spirit than could 
be seen in men taken one by one, and through our 
incorporation with it we should grow towards its uni- 
versality, and find in it a constantly-revealing medium 
of truths which we tailed bo detect in their original 
complex unity, hut which have become plain by analysis, 
;inil I) v their separate and therefore inure striking pre- 
sentation. Now, in Bpite of all it- and sius. 
which have so terribly impaired its influence, the Chureli 
has not lost this function. When in place of the old 
" Polemics," which were so well calculated to fence as 
more irredeemably in our own narrow peculiarities, we 
bestow a loving and sympathetic study upon the several 
types of Christian thought, and learn to reeogni -•■ :l • 
prophet or the saint beneath a garb Strangely unlike the 
coBtume of the nineteenth century, we shall begin to 
aside i In- ved <■>{' self- conceit, and glimpses into 
long aislea and dim sanctuaries of truth, the very exist- 
ence i,i' which we had denied, and the hope will arise 
within us that with enlarged and purified visi 
shall at last behold the spacious temple standing in 
the glorious symmetry of its heavenly design, with its 
various separate shrines each contributing to the efil 
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of i he whole, and with its spire ascending over all, ami 
pointing to the infinitude of God. 

But if the Church itself is liable to err, how shall we 
judge it save through our own consciousness of that 
Spirit which it seeks to express? He that is spiritual 
and has the mind of Christ judges all things ; and it is 
hen-, tli at we have recourse to the New Testament, which 
brings us nearest to that mind, and, whatever decision 
criticism may finally pronounce on particular narratives, 
leaves on the humble disciple a distinct spiritual impres- 
sion, and, when read iu its large meaning, brings before 
him a realised life with (Jod. in which the human is 
sanctified into the divine, and the divine is manifested 
through the human, and the power of a seeking, saving 
love is brought home to the longing heart. Thence- 
forward this ideal, which is more than an ideal, an ideal 
revealing itself through a human life and working itself 
out through historical conditions, dwells within us as a 
kind of objective conscience and criterion of spiritual 
troth, telling us what we are to be but are not yet, an 
earnest of our immortal inheritance as children of God. 
It is thus that Christ dwells in our hearts by faith, and 
becomes, as it were, a part of our inward being, and not 
a mere teacher or example outside of us ; and we ask 
no more, with cold scepticism, for credentials, but rest 
in silent and wondering thankfulness beneath that love 
which has found us. 

Now, how does this hastily -sketched view, which 

seems to me to retain the highest spiritual dements and 

redeeming power of Christianity, stand related to 

the liberal thought of our time? It falls in at once 

with the theory of development, which, ha&^ufcw fentt&as 





to cultivated theologians since the time of Lessing. It 
is no longer necessary to suppose that the divine ia 
absent because the human, with all its imperfections 
and limitations, is present ; and we can no longer say, 
here everything la natural and goes on by itself without. 
God, there everything is supernatural and bears the marks 
of infallibility and perfection. Rather do we see t.h i 
the whole religious history of mankind the working of 
a divine Thought, slowly unfolding itself amid the 
limiting conditions of finite nature, hemmed in by the 
darkness of ignorance and the deeper darkness of sin, 
which could not comprehend the light, and yet, dimly 
conscious of its nearness, struggled feebly towards it; 
and we perceive that it appealed to men through the 
beauty and terror of the outward scene, through the 
tender and devout, sentiments of the heart, through the 
rebuke of conscience, through the voice of prophets 
driven to give articulate form to some special message, 
and through the Spirit in one in whom it. dwelt M in a 
familar home. Thus we are beginning to belie.- tin 
primitive Christian teaching that God is above all, and 
through all, and in all ; ami that of Him, and to Hi in, 
and through Him are all things; and that He turns 
even the stubbornness and unbelief of men into in 
nests for the advance of his spiritual kingdom. 

There is mi time to follow in detail the influence of 
this larger conception upon the character of our 
and practice ; but we may just refer to two points. 

Our view of the so-called liciiiien reli-j inns has been 
relieved of a horror to which only our want of imagina- 
tion made us insensible. The notion that the whole 
world outside of Christendom had been abandoned by 



God, and that his revelations were reserved for a small 
fraction of mankind, could not but, (ill tin- t.houuht.fnl 
mind with sad misgivings, and, even when not coupled 
with tin' doctrine of an eternal hell, awaken doubts as 
to the goodness of God. But as soon as we believe 
that no single thing has been made apart from divine 
Thought, that there is a light which lightens every man 
coming into the world, and that every nation has beheld 
more of this light than it has ever followed, then we 
can see that the heathen religions were stages in the 
education of mankind, and that, whether they were 
clearly conscious of it or not, a divine Love has been 
pleading with men through all their history, and a 
divine Grace has been working in their hearts. The 
progress has been slow, partly because that is the order 
of Providence, and partly because man must meet and 
accept his responsibility ; and in all nations, and not 
least in Christian nations, multitudes have been unfaith- 
ful ; and it is only through the tears, and toil, and 
self-sacrifice of those who love the light that we are 
rising by degrees out of OUl brutish nature. and be- 
coming clothed in the spiritn.il bemty of the children 
of God. Thus Christianity is not a light which makes 
all the world seem hopelessly dark, but one which <;ist* 
;in interpreting ray into the dimmest; superstitions and 
saddest errors of mankind ; and for myself I have found 
it a deep satisfaction to learn that the same Spirit has 
spoken in many tongues to people of every clime, and 
ro detect beneath the strangest systems and the wilds 
misinterpretations of the Spirit's voice such a wonderful 
Ihirity of aspiration and of trust. Alas 1 the resem- 
blance extends also in the other direction*, fot -"kWx 



superstitions could be more grovelling, what, bark 
!iu<l immorality more sickening, than those which, defile 
the pages of Christum history ? Still we will believe 
that a brighter day is dawning on the world, and that 
through our doubt's and denial, as well BB through our 
faith and our love, God is leading us nearer to his 
kingdom and his righteousness. 

Our regard for the Bible, too, is relieved of many 
perplexities, and our method of using it compht. 1. 

altered, ae Boom as we acknowledge that inspiration 
docs not imply infallibility, ancl Uiat Providence works 

tliL-ouirli the slow methods of human development. The 
tones of the divine word, caught by men of earnest 
soul, were no less real because they were adapted to a 
jMiih i hir age, and, mingling with the limitations of a 
human personality, were uttered under the conditions 
of time and country. The presence of an apparent 
legend, the outbreak of an imprecation, 6a 
seienee and narrow or imperfect views of God, no 
longer disturb us. We find it to be pure gain that 
the Bible lias ceased to be a collection of infallible 
little sentences, to be used ae proof texts, as they were 
in the Unitarian controversy, and has become a 
religious literature in which the Divine appears 
through the many-coloured media of various minds, 
and the responsive struggle of n nation towards the 
spiritual monotheism of Christ is depicted in the 
moving scenes of a prolonged human tragedy. The 
appeals of prophet or apostle sway us DO len when we 
interpret them in relation to their history, and try to 
disentangle their grand and abiding principles from the 
temporary adjuncts which we may dismiss. And for 
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my part I cannot see that the change in our view of 
the Bible affects the unique position which it must 
hold for Christians. It is not only that it takes the 
highest place amongst literatures which ran on any 
hypothesis be compared to it, not only that it places 
on record a consciousness of God of extraordinary 
depth and persistence, hut it represents the course of 
development within which we ourselves stand; it is 
the primary source of our knowledge of the religion 
which we profess; it is most nearly related to our own 
religious consciousness, and has laid on us a burden of 
spiritual debt which we owe to no other writings ; and 
consequently it appeals to us with a thousand affecting 
memories aud associations, and, while we read, an 
innumerable multitude appear to gather around us, 
who have drawn life from its words of wisdom, and 
power from its story of sell ' s.t. i-iiicing love. The 
present diminished interest in it is due, I trust, not to 
spiritual decline, but to reaction against an erroneous 
doctrine, and the time is coming when we shall have 
no difficulty in devoutly surrendering ourselves to its 
holiest influences, while yet retaining our manly 
Imn of judgment, and exercising thai spiritual 
discernment without which even the Bible would be 
only a deadening burden upon the hern. 

It must he apparent from the foregoing sketch that 

he who undertakes to be a religious teacher at the present 

day cannot be too fully equipped with the resources of 

edgti and of thought. Our College baa always 

endeavoured to maintain :i lii^h standard of scholarship^ 
and the necessity for this has increased rather than 
diminished, for the flood-gates of spccula&vyci \&»n«& 



broken up, and the minds of men are full of theories 
and guesses. Three years given to study and self- 
consecration are all too little to prepare a man for the 
solemn responsibility restiug on a ('.'hrisfian minister; 
but, if conscientiously used, may at least introduce him 
iuto the forecourts of the temple of truth, and endow 
him with some measure of tin: humility, the caution, 
ami the thoroughness of a genuine scholar. At no time 
were the Churches more in need of a calm and lofty 
wisdom, which ran stand above the shifting currents of 
temporary thought, and rest amid the realities which 
abide and change not. It is only from the deep foun- 
tains of the Spirit within us that men can draw BuppliaE 
of living water to refresh their thirsty s.mls; md this 
is d<Ot life, wherein we gaze upon the truth and love 
of God, cannot he secured without patient submission to 
daily duty, however irksome, and lonely hours of study 
and thought and prayer. The elementary sentiments 
of religion, when not formed by reason and directed by 
conscience, 6ftf bf degenerate into fanaticism, super- 
stition, or feeble commonplace ; and the restless activity, 
too characteristic of the present, day. which does not 
think truth worth the long and arduous toil needed for 
its discovery, or mistakes for truth the shadows of its own 
ignorance and prejudice, will accomplish no enduring 
u i nk, and may do much mischief with the best intentions. 
I trust that this weak and shallow disposition will be far 
from all of us who labour here, that the years of pre- 
paration will be welcomed by each student as a g •• 
l .■] j'i'itunity, that none will fret at the interval which 
separates him from a worl for which Jesus I hfJBl mfl 
content to wait till manhood's early bloom was passed. 
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and that we shall never feel any despair except that 
despair of self which is needed to bring us to the highest 
trust. To the pursuits, then, of the Christian scholar 
and theologian, to the free teaching and free learning 
which ground their freedom in the simplicity of devotion 
to the Supreme Will, to the inward life of reason, con- 
science and love, and the outward service of beneficence 
and duty, to " plain living and high thinking," we once 
more dedicate our College. 



XIII. Centenary Addresses. 



I.— SERMON, by CHARLES BEARD, K.A« 



"Then Raid ho unto them, ' Therefore erery seribn which is instructed 

Hutu 'In l.in;luin of heaven is like unto • man that is an householder, which 
:li i nit of his treasure things new and old.' " Slnlthtu? xiii.., 62. 



A HUNDRED years! It is a long time to one who 
looks back upon it from its further verge. For it 
means not only that no one survive* to remember the 
men who were active at its beginning, but that three 
generations have succeeded them, and that a fourth n 
l\ rising to maturity. And what a century it lias 
been of which we are thinking now! In 1786. George 
III. had not reached the middle point of his reign; 
William Pitt had only just begun his long mini 
Three years before, England had acknowledged the 
independence °f the United States of America; three 
years bster, the lurid drama of the French Revolution 
will open in the storming of the Bastille. An exclusive] v 
Protestant Parliament still sits in Ireland. Catholics 
and Nonconformists in England have to be content with 
maimed political privileges. We mark the very year — 
we bring back to memory the scene and the chief actors 
upon it, when we say that in 1786 Edmund Burke 

* I'ri'iiiheil »t Cross Street ChaiKil, Manchester, on February 22. ISM, 
being the Hundredth Anniversary of the Foundation of the College, by th« 
Bor. Charles B«ord, B.A. 
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moved for the impeachment of Warren Hastings. What 

soliil national progress we have made since that time; 

what conquests of civil and religious liberty we have 

won; how the Hi . J h nation has grown great, not 

only in its native seat but on many seas, till its language 

and its institutions encircle the world in their embrace ; 

with what swift and victorious step natural science has 

penetrated into the region of the unknown ; how sure 

canons of criticism have enabled us to dispel the dark 

DUB of primaeval times, and to reconstruct the early 

history of our race; what terrible mistakes of policy 

ape have made, what- duties neglected or only half 

performed; what large responsibilities we havo taken 

W our nwii shouhliTs, and those of our children, — all 

;i thrirc-tuld talc not In lie repeated now. It is 

indeed ged, a greater England in whieh we live. 

And it may lie that, you feel l in- innmeul al whieh I am 

addressing you to be one of national perplexity and 

almost despondency. W ■ are trying to solve problems, 

pol.t ical and social, of unexampled difficult} . Out «l<-sirc 

to i i to our isknd commonwealth into a true City 

of God was never 80 pure and high; but we are told 

that old methods have failed in our hands, and that we 

must try ii <•'.'. ones. We are almost beginning to believe 

that the sad poet was right, when he speaks of our 

as 

" The wc*ry Titan, with deaf 
Earn, and labour , linn 1 ,■»■■ . 

• • • • 

Hearing an ahatihfai* itmnruM 
AtUnttau, the load, 

i>igb Dot to be borne, 
Of the too vwt orh of her fat*." 

But look l>ack, friends and fellow-countrymen, over a 
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hundred years, and remembering what we have done, 
what we have suffered, what we have won for mankind, 
thank God and take courage. He has yet in store for 
US a worth v work, B noble fate. 

Yet a hundred years ago is but as yesterday in the 
lifetime of a University. After a long interval, we are 
again entering upon a period in which new Colleges are 
being endowed, new Universities instituted ; though I 
general history <>f higher education in Europe shows, in 
a strange way, how men have been content with, and 
constant to the old centres of learning and light. 
Edinburgh and Leiden, mere juniors among Europe 
Universities, count their third century complete, llcidel- 
berg, Tubingen, Leipzig, survive in unimpaired vitality 
from the 15th century ; while it Beems to the student of 
mediaeval history as if there never had been a time since 
learning began to lift its head above the flood of barbaric 
invasion, at which students did not congregate at Paris, 
Bologna, Oxford. At this rate, Manchester New College 
is only just beginning to live, and can hardly yet be 
conscious of what great possibilites may be before it. 
But as 1 have already pointed out to you, its one ]wor 
century has been singularly changeful, and, almost 
beyond example, ri<li in intellectual fruit for mankind. 
I do not claim for the men of my own age any supe- 
liMiiiy in learning and genius over their predecessors in 
any other ; I imagine that the ability and energy of 
mankind remain, for the most part, at an average level. 
But there are ages of revelation, and this is one of them. 
There are times at which it is a part of God's w. 
design in the education of humanity that knowledge 
should grow and prevail mightily ; that great campaigns 
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should be fought and won against obstinate and inscru- 
naiuie ; that man should look hack upon his own 
history with fresh eyes, and resolve in a new way the 
riddle of his fate. And it is something for a College which, 
however inadequate its intellectual means, cherishes an 
aspiration after universality, and would " make all 
knowledge its province," to have lived through such a 
time. Bttt it would be much more if it could justly 
i lint from the beginning it had happily divined 
the true principles of research ami education, in hi;_*hcr 
and more conspicuous places neglected or denied ; and 

that throughout its career, I In nigh nol cheered by any 

J success, nor over rilling a large place in the eye. 

of the world, and compelled to be content with the 

triumph of itfl methods, rather than its own, it had 

■iv.; (I from the aims of its first founders. And 

this is the claim which I make for Manchester New 

_"■ to-day. Or .-hall 1 withdraw that vain word 

"boast"? For it lies in the very nature of all great 

principles, all fine emotions, all noble passions, not that 

are ours, to have and to glory in, but that we are 

theirs, moved by them, possessed by them, strengthened 

and purified by them, changed by them into unworthy 

instruments of God We will not glory in these things, 

but it is much it* we be found faithful to them. 

sh Presbyterians of the end of the 1 7th 

and the beginning of the 18th century, compelled to 
accept an imperfect toleration, when they had hoped 
for i and comprehension, found themselves 

excluded from the National Universities, while at the 
time they cherished an ardent love of sacred 
learning. They met the difficulty as best they could, 
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I'v the institution of academies, in which the most 
erudite of their ministers gathered round them young 
men, laymen and divines, and gave them the completest 
education that their intellectual means permitted. 
Nor am I prepared to say that the exclusion of our 
forefathers from Oxford and Cambridge was an 
unmixed disadvantage. There was more of plain 
living and hiidi thinking in those modest academies 
than in the stately hull- and noble libraries on the 
banks of Isis and of Cam ; and if the opportunities of 
knowledge which they offered were uece Her, 

they were at least approached by a finer method, and 
in a more disinterested spirit. 1 have not to tell you 
to-day the history of those academies. As the century 
advanced the high school kept by a single minister 
developed into the ('ullc-. ,',ht by in n\ i ■ <!■ 

Warrington ran its brief and brilliant course, illustrated 
l»y the names of Taylor, Priestley, Enfield, Aikin ; in 
1786, Manchester took up the torch, for a moment 
dropped, which it has not yet handed over to a stouter 
and swifter runner. But all these institutions, 
academies and colleges alike, have been free schools. 
Circumstances have, it. ia true, marked out for them 
a definite sphere of action, but they have been without 
limits of principle. Of their teachers, they have asked 
only that they should be able to teach thoroughly, 
learnedly, ami impartially; of their pupils, that they 
should bring docile nud unprejudiced minds to the 
acquisition of knowledge. They have thought it a 
good thing, in the interest of education itself, that men 
of different opinions, intended for different professions, 
should meet in the same classes and receive the same 
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action. It was all a paradox then, when the 
signature of the Thirty-Nine \riielcs was deemcl B 
necessary preliminary to the study of Aldrich's Logic, 
and the passage of the /><>■•>* a&inorum; it is in part a 
paradox still, for they ventured, not without success, 
to teach Theology too. on principles which the 
prejudice "I" thin generation .-till pronounce* jih.su rd and 
impossihle. But wisdom was justified of her children, 
when, in 1871. the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were finally thrown open to Nonconformists 
and Catholics, and thong]] few of us may live to set Li 
I look for I M-i- complete justification yet. 

When, therefore, " the very respectable meeting of 
gentlemen, which was beld on the -2nd E , ebruazy 1 

86," resolved that their institution should he open 
Dg men of BTesy religious denomination, from 

whom uo test or coiifeaeiorj of faith will he required," 
were faithful at once to the past and to the future. 

i -tinctive principle had even thru ury's 

rienoe behind it; and in eighty 'live years more 

was to re i ■< til a solemn national recognition. But they 

were also the pioneers — I am afraid the almost 

forgotten pioneers — of a great educational movement, 

which the present generation desire* t<> have set down 

to it- 1 - credit When Manchester was an insignificant 

country town, only ju3t ceasing to be distinguished 

its Jacobite loyalty, and before the enterprise and skill 

of its citizens had made it t.l re] city of a circle of 

trious cities, the busiest spot of manufacturing 

England, these men resolved that it, too, should be a 

seat of learning ; that it.s suns should not have to repair 

to Oxford or Edinburgh, or Leiden, to seek a complete 
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training for any learned profession; tlmt erudition 
sho - 1 1 * 1 compete with commerce in the very market 
place, and the beat education he brought to • 
man's door. It was a great thought; but they were 
before their time. Their successors, men whom some 
of us have known and honoured, were again b 
i 1 ii' ir time, when in 1840 they brout; lit back tin Collide 
from York to its ancient home and re-established it, 
not as a mere seminary for Dissenting divines, but a 
place of higher education level to the best wants of the 
city which had in the meantime grown so great. The 
ideal is now being transmuted into fact ; Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Nottingham, SlietHi-M, Bristol, all as 
well as Manchester, have Colleges, which are the hope 
of their advancing civilisation. But I never see the 
stately buildings in Oxford Road, so full of busy 
intellectual life, the home at once of a College v. 
large record of accomplished good, and of a 
University, without thinking of the humbler roofs 
under which Manchester New College strove to perform 
tlic s;une umi., mii.i failed, n"i because she did not 
apprehend its conditions, or approached it with 1 1 n 
a thought, — but because the time was not yet. 

This part of its original function Manchester New 
College has necessarily abandoned to Other hands. She 
cannot COmpe ta if she would, with open Uim 

ties, and Colleges rising in every great town, whose 
constitutions arc as free as her own. But there remains 
the study of Theology, which .she has always mainti 
should be conducted on the same principle of candid 
enquiry and Complete investigation, without, tin 
tion upon teachers or scholars of any test, or confie 
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of fait li. \ ml it is needless to say that this is a principle, 
tin- application of which is elsewhere stoutly denied, or 
at least only half-heartedly admitted. Why, it is asked, 
should not teachers teach what they themselves believe 
to be true? Why should nut learners lie indoctrinated 
into the tenets commonly held by the church, which 
they will probably serve? Why delay upon methods, 

lead of proceeding to results? Why spend upon 

iniry, energies w) lie li ought to be employed in appre- 
hending and assimilating the truth ? I suppose that 
tibia attitude Of mind was in the old day*, mid may still 
be in part, that which corresponds to the idea of ortho- 
doxy. My church is in possession of the truth, all 
others wander in fatal error. This is the faith once 
delivered <<> the Saints, that a creed dictated by man's 
prejudices and passions; here is a veritable succession 
of tin- Apostles, there a late-born abortion of human 
ignorance and presumption. Why teach heresy, when 
you can enforce truth ? Why degrade the dignity of 
the Bride of Christ, by stooping to examine the preten- 
sions of her rivals? But even when- nothing of this 

iing remains, an analogy derived from the procedure 
of the natural sciences, so strong, BO victOQOUfl in our 

«i rime, leads men's minds astray. There, it is said, 
is no perpetual relaying of foundations, no constant 
re-examination of first principles ; it is not left open to 
students to rent views on matters as to which 

entific i neu are agreed; they are indoctrinated into 
what is known ; they are confirmed in what is estab- 
lished. So let Unitarian teachers teach llnitarianism ; 
body would be quite sure then that they meant 
just what they said, and had no hidden purpose beneath 
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their words. And how much better it would be for 
Unitarianism. 

Perhaps; though that, too, is h question which I 
cannot help thinking would admit of argument. The 
difficulty is. tli. -it Mjmi New College wasestabh 

at the first i" beadl not Unitarianism, but Theology, and 
means, so fas as I can judge, to be faithful to 
intentions of its founders. I do not know whether we 
ought to ascribe it to a merely human prescience, or not 
rut.lui- to a certain secret leading of God, that our 
rian forefathers early grasped and steadfastly 
adhered to this principle of free teaching and free 
learning in Tlu'.olng\ which utiot bul believe, has 

80 great a future before it. From a wordly or sectarian 
point ni' v 11 w, they had nothing to gain by it. I dare 
say that if they had built walk of definition, and dog 
ditches of defence round their church, they ought 
been rewarded with a larger measure of risible success: 
they might have held their own more completely against 
Independent orthodoxy on oik side, ind Methodist 
enthusiasm on the other, and would certainly have 
escaped the reproach of soul ->1'- [Sodnianhi 

All they got in exchange Eta tins, was the liberty of the 

Spirit in an obscur «lesiastical station. They 

able to welcome and to take their part in the first 
vigorous efforts of reawakening science ; in the person 
of Lardner they laid the foundations of modern Biblical 
criticism; in the person of Priestlej of thai c 
which has since won bo many triumphs. Throughout 
a ceii : ■ i «-! i . though it hid in its bosom the germs 

of all that has blossomed and borne fruit In our own 
time, was yet weighed upon by forces of dullness aud 
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reaction, these men were always on tin- side of 
freedom; — freedom of theological thought, freedom of 

ecclesiastical i uion, freedom of political aspiration. 

They were for the peoples, against the kings ; for the 

oppressed many, against the oppressing few. Ami i <e 

than all, they were, as the event has abundantly 
proved, for the future as against the present. But if 
this was so before 1786, are you dissatisfied with the 
history of the succeeding century I 1 lave the men who 
gathered round Manchester New College as a centre, 
and drew their inspiration from its characteristic prin- 
ciple, lagged behind tin- | n «>■■(• - of the age? I leave 
politics on one side : politics, in which the young are 
ya eager for reform, while the old stand contentedly 
upon the ancient ways ; but if, in the last hundred 
years. we have passed through a whole cycle of philo- 
sophical and theological change : if the study of natural 
science, ending in the grandest generalizations, has 
presented the mystery of the universe to men in a quite 
unexpected aspect; if criticism has thrown a flood of 
light upon priuiseval history, and all airly records, — 
and we have passed from decade to decade without 
painful rupture with all that went before, never losing 
exultant expectation of what was yet to come ; and 
find ourselves, believing, as firmly, iully as <•.. r. 

that the whole secret of thing-; is shut up in the one 

word, God, and that Chrisi ia still Teacher, I'V: 

< aptaio of all faithful souls, — to what do we 
owe it, if not to the liberty in which, by God'fl grace, 
we have been able to stand fast ? 

But, indeed, this principle of liberty of teaching and 
Dg accurately answers to the nature of religious 



truth. What is it that you propose to teach on authority ! 

The doctrines of the Unitarian, or any other church, 40 

far as they can be defined ? But any English Dissenting 

sect is only an tasigniiicanl fi-.-i.-i n>n of the whole 

1 lniaticin Church ; surely you are not prepared to make 

the r.ilin assumption, that it alone holds the whole 

truth, mid t li.it 1 he protests and denials <'f all the rest 

of Christendom are not worth even examination ! At 

least your students should have the opportunity of 

choice, if for no other and better reason, that they will 

probably hold their own owed in a securer grasp if they 

know wlint is to In; said for Others and against it.. But 

to go down nearer to the mot of the matter, how will 

yoc great truths, which all churches hold in com 

The moment you look bets in tin; fare the analogy with 

Datura! science breaks down ; everybody accepts the 

l.-iw of gravitation, while there is no fact of Theology. 

even the most fundamental, which commands universal 

assent. You begin with the being of God. Ah, why 

;i 1 there Atheists, why Agnostics, — men in many cases 

whose characters you must respect, whose intellectual 

powers you cannot, afford to ■ I ■ j ■ 1 ■ ' Xoa insist, 

perhaps, on the personality of Deity? Then you have 

against you the God -intoxicated Spinoz.-i, and a host of 

thinkers who find that the line bctweeu Theism and 

Pantheism 11 only boo easy to cross. I need not 

multapl] examples; it is characteristic of religious 

truth, that men should hold it in the firmest grasp of 

faith, yet own their inability to define it ; tlmt 

emotions and passions to which it gives rise, should 

swav generation after generation, moiv powerfully tb 

any others, yet that the intellectual bases on which it 
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should be perpetually in dispute. We arc finite 
beings, and cannot comprehend the infinite ; that is the 
whole secret. Wc approach the central truths of reli- 
ion now on this side. DOW 00 that: catehiug a glimpse 
m, but never apprehending them wholly. They 
into inconsistencies and contradictions, if we try 
to apply the method of logical development to them ; 
one man's insight agrees but partially with another's. 

I bo same, to a certain extent, with ethical truths ; 
practically we are agreed as to the obligation of justice, 
parity, pity; but when we come to ask whether that 
obligation is to be based on the dictate of an intuitive 
conscience, or whether it is a subtly-transmuted form of 
self-regard, or whether il if the molt of a calculation 
as to the greatest good of the greatest number, i In- 
turmoil of the schools begins, and we are deafened 
and confused l»y conflicting theories. Nay. push 
even physics to the wall, and ask her transcend' 
questions : what is matter, what force, what the world's 
ultimate reality, — and you will encounter a state of 
opinion sueh as she is wont to blame and deride in 
Theology. I yield to no one in my desire for definite 
opinion and open speech in matters of religion, whenever 

: i. poerible; but I know that there is no more 

IB form of error than to invent clear outlines 

when they do not exist, and to pretend an unreal ;ni<l 

impossible certainty. I hold the Athana.sian creed r<> 

bo the falsest of the< I documents, eamprj because 

i lie meet precise. 
Add. then, to these considerations, that at least two 
opinione are possible upon every point of Biblical 

ism, and that the story of the Church has been 



told by men whose judgment has been warped by 
.'i elesiastieal prejudice, — and you will, I think, hi 
jurti i i i • ■ ,i, i. hi enough lor the theological method of the 
College. If the object of teaching be, first, the attain- 
ment of truth by the scholar, and next, thai he should 
hold the truth when attained, in a firm grasp of intelli- 
gent and ciiiis.-iriit.ioiis conviction, I do not Bee what 
other method is possible. And this, too, is the only 
method that holds the promise of the future. Why 

has Theology hitherto been cm unprogxeasive di i 

Why has it been Bubjecl to enlaelysms and revolutions! 
Why hee reform, for centuries past, necessarily tai. 
the shape of disintegration ? How is it that theologians 
din. r hopelessly among themselves, and only put on a 
delusive appearance of agreement when they are attacked 
from \vi ihout? Surely because, forgetting t 1 1 ter 

of the truths with which they were concerned, tin 
persistently clung to the dogmatic method of rosea i 
and instruction; because they have loved ortho 
whether of the many or the few, more than truth ; 
beeause they have thought God better served by 
maintenance of pious assumptions than by the admission 
of unwelcome facts. For myself, I have no expectal 
that Theology will ever put an the form of an ex 
science ; or that it will be able to present its truth- 
such a way as to command universal and urn mal 
assent. Bui whatever is possible in thai on will 
tiisi. begin to be realised, when the method of i' 
teaching and free learning is generally adopted ; wli 
the complete erudition at which it aims, and the 
tial spirit of investigation which it alone fosters, are 
patiently brought to bear, by mauy active and devout 




minds, upon the deepest and moat difficult problems 
which offer themselves for human solution. 

My text compares the scribe — "instnu-ti-d into the 
kingdom of heaven " — to a householder, "which hringeth 
out of his treasure things new and old." And so the 
work of the Christian Minister is always two-fold. The 
first part of it, in appearance the EBOBl difficult, in 
reality the easiest, is to present to his hearers, directly 
or indirectly, the results of B finished erudition ; the 
second, which seems simple anoogfa, but which asks a 
wider range of power, and is possible only to a sympa- 
thetic insight into humanity and a humble walk with 
is to touch their hearts, to prick their consciences, 
to awaken in them the awe of the Infinite, to raise them 
to a sense of the dignity and mystery of life. And it Ifl 
' -'lit the work of 11 College ea such, direct h- ''overs 
the first alone, and u only indirectly concerned with 
the second. Human methods of instruction make the 
scholar; it is the Holy Spirit who puts a imc<<jo_t upon 
tiic lips of the prophet, and moulds the saint into a 
consummate holiness. Yet here, too. we cling to tic 
i«l«_-a. that ignorance has no necessary connexion \ 
«•» i t-m-i '.r.iu, that the most accurate and the mA 
••i-i i.li t ion often goes with the humility of spirit, I In 
pu i it v of I • n't. which were so dear to the soul of Christ j 
tli : it one whose mind is stored with all various knowledge 
n\rt y yet thrill with the poesion of humanity, and bum 

I vv ith ardour for the- Kingdom of God. I am pre] 
*<> take the couse»puences of truth whatever they may 
■*^ ; but I have y rn that she will not live in one 

*di»ssed bond of sisterhood, with faith, with hope, mid 
a We all. with charity. Yes. young men have some- 
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times gone out of this, as well as other Colleges, proud 
of the scanty learning that they had acquired, and 
dreaming that they were in possession of a philosophical 
key that would unlock all the world's mysteries ; 
iIhmi, little by little, have found in difficulties v. 
they could not resolve, in wrongs which they could uot 
redress, in sorrows which they could not coneol 
social ills for which thoy hud no remedy, — that which 
brought them to their knees, and made them humble, 
self-denying, self- forgetting BerYftnti of the Cross. If 
for ourselves all vain glory is excluded, if our only 
word is, we have done what me our duty to do — ulas! 

that — and at the best an- unprofitable 
.1 ,',m at least, thank Qod for those who have been iu 
time i eacon lights of . Irons,' and sweet 

spirits from whom virtue went out to all around them. 
And we will morale our . Who that knew 

could help loving John Jamee Tayler, wh 

the learning and piety of an old Benedictine joined a 
sweet geniality uf .spirit, which ©nlj a lifetime of kindly 
intercourse with men could have moulded into its 
perfect unselfishness ? And there was Travers Madge, 
as I recollect him, before tin- ill-health and disappoint- 
ment which could not obscure his faith in God, or damp 
his ardour for humanity, had brought a stoop into his 
shoulders, and darkened the light of his eye; bold, 
bright, beautiful; the vary ideal of Christ's young 
soldier. My bead-roll of saints might easily be le 
ened ; but 1 panae ; each one of us has his own 
recoHeotiona, bender, .sacred, meet beyond 
dead are with us to-day. 

After all, it is in connexion with the spiritual rather 
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the intellectual part of our work, (shot we can 
claim <<»iujiHiiiiuii with the past, and lay B sure hold of 
hope span the future. The scholar's fame is almost 
fleeting as the orator's or the actor's, though for a 
different reason : whatever lasting result he achieves ia 
cast into the general storehouse of human knowledge, 
and ceases to have a personal reference ; while just in 
proportion as knowledge is progressive, the old is 
forgotten in the new. Philosophical systems have their 
day, and fall into oblivion; till presently speculation, 
always eager, always l>affled, takes up again the old 
solutions, and tries to make diem answer the old riddles. 
80 of confessions of faith, written and unwritten ; tin', 
rarely touch the reality of things at mom than one 
living point of contact: and overlooking or denying the 
existence of others, become tainted with an incompl. 
rje-ss. which is only not falsehood. You take up your 
parable against Calvin isni ? Tot CD the spiritual world 
it answers exactly to the scientific conception of the 
invarial'ility of law. You insist upon the ethical 
of religion, and declare, in Christ's words, that the tree 
must be judged by its fruits; and then conies I. tuber, 

ii his doctrine of justification by faith alone, to teach 

• the tree is to be made good, how the heart is 

to lie melted, purified, transformed in the heat of a 

passion. You protest that priests are but men, 

1 all men priests, and declaim with just indignation 
against the abuses of the sacerdotal system ; and lo 1 
the Church of Rome turns your Bank, with it-^ army of 
Saints, and asks you if that faith can be wholly naught, 
which issues in such conquests of self-mastery and love. 
And si 1 1 might go on, almost indefinitely, showil •: DOW 






no single development of Christianity can be more than 
a contribution to the .sum of religious truth as appre- 
hended by men; how every coloured ray IB necessary 
to make up the white light, and how egregioUBTj 
deceive ourselves if WB think that our own form of 
faith is the one pure, flawless chrysolite, which needs to 
borrow beauty and radiance from no other. Bui we 
on different ami firmer ground when we turn from 
Theology to religion; from the control of the 

• hools to the labours of the Church; from the pro- 
blems of the study to the service of the Kingdom. 
ThoOG iiuv eha&ge from age bO age; these are alwi 
tin* same; through those we "sound on our dim and 
perilous way,"' thankful l or any guidance* any tight, any 
i ; in these we go from strength to strength; the 

Inlinitc and All Holy < hie besets US behind and before, 
and underneath us are the Everlasting Arms. And while 
I thankful]; acknowledge and commemorate for jrou, as 

w.ll a>B for iiivsi'lf, tin- learning, the love of truth, 
failh ii 'in, which have for a hundred v.- B 

languished the teachers of Man ■■' ■ iter New OoDege; 
and at the Bame lama, record my belief and hope, that 

in none of these things it will, daring its next century 
of life, fall below the high standard of the past ; my 
heart's desire and prayer for Alma Mater is, thai her 
children, yet to bfl 00111, m..;, more and more see God 
with open visimi. and follow Christ with lowly wills and 
■ 1. 1< ilr licarts, and Spend thrm-.l\ cs. even unto death, for 

the Kingdom of heaven upon earth. So may century 
after century roll away; and men. grateful fur the light 
rli. rateful for the love which is 

the ver. pulse erf her heart, cry, Esto Perpetua, Amen. 
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TI7IIILE we may be proud u> speak of this as the 
' ' onedinndredth anniversary of bix4 I allege of which 
many of us have been, and some of us still are members, 
we may go a little further back with our arithmetic, 
and may claim that what was doue this day 1 QCOtOiy 
ago was ratlin- the reconsf cocf [OH of an existing organi- 
sation than the creation of a new life. In the first 
ek of Much, lfi70, two things happened, one up 
in Westminster, another down bore in the North; 
according to some of the bi-si authorities, fchej OCCUIxed 
on the same identical day, but I will not press the 
minor coincidence. The House of Lords and the House 
of Commons joined in an address to " BBS Uosi Saezsd 
Majesty," returning him thanks for bringing some 
seditious fanatics to justice, and desiring thai the Earn 
anight be put in execution against Dissenters and Popish 
fecusants; and that same week, perhaps on that same 
«l.-iv. in an old-ftshioned manor-honss in 7orkahire, at 
Jfathmell (which anyone may find who travels by the 
ml Railway, and who. getting out at Settle, will 
"Walk B kittle more than a mill-), a rlrrgymBH somewhat 
Under 39 years of age dipped his pen, and entered the 
name of the first student of a Nonconformist university. 
I nee that term advisedly, for this, indeed, whs what 
"Academ} " real!) meant The powers that were En 
ii nh and State said, "Nonconformity shall die." 



• Delivvn-il at * IV.o-|> by die Mayor »f Mancfcoata (Mr. Alderman 

Ooldacbmidt;. »t the Town Hall, Manchester, on tie Hundredth Anniversary of 
1 mmdatiwi of tl -b». 
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Richard Frankland took a step which meant " Noncoi 
formity shall live." Nonconformity had been permitted 
to have, for a few years, a Bemi-animate existence. The 
bet is, that a good deal of the High Chinch zeal of the 
Mi had been burnt out in the Great Fire. In 

tli- wooden tabernacles, which the Nonconformists then 
made haste to put up in London, they were petmitted 
to preach. The houses as well as the churches were 
burnt ; the rents did not come in ; and the recton did 
not think it worth while to interfere with their Noncon- 
1 brethren ju,-.|. :it t li.it- particular emergency. 
This went on until, as I Baid, in March, 1670, the thing 
had got BO high that it must be stopped ; ami in the 
next month, on the 1 Lth day of April, 1(570, was pas :■ 
the new Conventicle Act, a piece of legislation of which 
it; has beOO Baid that "the wit of man could hardly 
invent anything, -short of capital punishment, more 
cruel and inhuman." It was just when this Conventicle 
Art. was s| lifting on its fell work that Itu hard Frank- 
land began his institution. Now, I have to prove that 
Richard Krank land's Academy is our academy. Let me 
begin by saving that I hold that Richard frankland'a 
Academ 1 . ua- the BfSl institution of the kind. 1 am 
will aware that there are other claims. There is a 
claim from Wales, and genealogies in Wales are long, 
though (lu \ do not always bear very close examination 
at the upper end. I have looked into the genealogies 
of all the contemporary Academies, and the only one of 
which I can say, "Here is a precise date; and you 
cannot tell me the name of any student who Could h 
been in the course of his collegiate education among 
ftTonoonfbnniate at an earlier date, or even a contempo- 
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rary •lute," the only one of which I can say that, is 
II; 1 ; nl Frankland's Academy at Rathmell, begun in 
tfae first week of March, 1670. lbs next thing about 
it is th:it the Bishops were clown — even Tillotson was 
down — though Tillotson was himself the son of a Non- 
con f'oimi^r, yet Archbishop Tillotson was down upon this 
institution ; and first, because it was conducted "in BO 
public a manner." Many of those old Nonconformist 
schools and academics hid iln-u- heads; Frnnkl.uid did 
not hide his head, he held it up. And further, the 
Atehbi&hojM of Canterbury and York particularly ob- 
i" Knuikl.ui'l'H riit.Tpri.se, because, they flftid, 
this man is teaching " university learning." That is to 
aay, in- was not establishing 1 seminary for the con- 
coction of clergy, but he was offering to those who 
wished to be free — free from entrance tests and from 
exit tests; tests when you go to College, tests when 

yo '• — he wanted bo place within reach, in 

tin; North of England, of such as desired this, parallel 
advantages to those which were enjoyed alfeadj in 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is said — 1 wish it cuuhl be 
1 roved, but I am afraid it is only one of those noble 
1 jearsays which we all like to believe — it is said that 
I Y.uikland had once been designated by Cromw.-ll 
"'chief of men," as vice-chancellor of that Durham 
L'liiversity which was projected but scarcely begun. 
-A.t any rate, he had not been engaged in his voluntary 
tXcadcinical labours above two years, when the ministers 
»ij rth saw the grandeur of this work which was 

going on, and took measures to support it. Why did 
tV-y not do this before ' Because, two years after 
Fraukland began, came the momentary pause of Indul- 
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gence, and you good people in Manchester held your 
first ordination. You did not hold it with open doors, 
I believe, hut still you held it J and the ministers in 
the North there assembled thought of what I md 

was doing at Rathmell, and they sent him the good 
word of encouragement and God speed. Now, Frank- 
land was a Presbyterian. Frankland was riothingif not 
Calvinistic. The only book we know him to have 
printed was a little book Bgainst Socinianism. When 
Oliver Heywood omiplained that one of Franklai: 
[dents, iii declaring hJa faith at his ordination, was 

prolix, Ki.uiki.iiMi shook his bead, and said it was well 

God had raised up young men to be so well armed on 
the points in controversy wiili /Lrminians, Socinians, 

and others. That was the man's own mind ; but, 
Presbyterian as lu- was, 1 look at ihc list of his divinity 
Students, .-md I rind Hut l'.»i hum' time he bad none 

studying with him bur Independents, among them bei 

sons of Independent ministers. His very first student. 
a layman, was the sou of an Episcopalian baronet. He 
claimed for all who went to him the liberty of a bioad 
platform. And I find this very curious circumstance, 
that. ( 'nlvitiistic as he was, when the Presbyterians and 
Independents Game together, and drew up and subscribed — 
their Heads of Agreement, Frankland was the only man 
in the North who saw objections. Oliver I ley wood says 
that his objections were " over-raled ; ' Kalph Thoresby 
says that his objections were "unanswered" Tli.n 
shows where he took his staud, a free man. hold! 
strong views, and bringing tip leration of fr» 
ae strong thinker?. His Academy went about from 
place to place; it hail six migrations in all. You d 
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recollect that number of six, because our College has 

run its course, holding a unity of being, through six 

successive Academies, separately named. Among these 

migrations of Frank-land's Academy it did once into 

Lancashire, for a short time. It came to a place which, 

with the help of Mr. Button, the Chief Librarian of your 

Baft vnce Library, I have been able to identify as Hart 

Barrow. The next time yon are at Lake Windermere, 

u may make an excursion to a little manor house in 

the vicinity of the lower part of the lake, a spot very 

safe indeed from the operation "f the .spies who went 

about searching whether there were any ministers in 

biding, having incurred the penalties of the Five Mile 

Act : that was one of the places to which Frank laud 

1 1 ansplanted what was called the Northern Academy. 

At this Academy he educated 304 students, lay and 

clerical. I suppose perhaps the most distinguished of 

them was William Tong, the biographer of Matthew 

J I • ins-. But you Lancashire and Ghe&hire minsters, if 

i vmii nl'l records, and look up, among the 

of ji'ur predecessors, not the first names, not the 

names of the ejected, but the names next to them, teu 

to one you will find that they were Frankland's pupils. 

iiiklaud left no heir male, but he left as his spiritual 

liiir, his pupil, John Chorlton. Chorlton was a young 

man, comparatively speaking, when Frankland died. 

He was only 33. He was settled here in Manchester, 

*xiul he was chosen to preach Frankland's funeral sermon. 

ben he thought he must carry on Frankland's work. 

He finished Frankland's pupils and took others of his 

own. That was the first Manchester Academy, opened 

IG98 and closed in 1712. There came a time when 
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Chorlton wanted an assistant. Now, in his most: admir- 
able and interesting account of Cross-street I Sir 
Thomas Baker tells us that the Cross-street congregation 
came within an ace of having for their minister, Thomas 
Bradbury. But he <1 say who Bradbury was. 
He was the man who devoted himself to giving a sharp 
doctrinal edge to the line of division between the people 
who had been one in the Happy Union. It was mainly 
through the persistent efforts of Tom Bradbury, that 
Xoii'-oafoiiiiisis of the hist, century BUDS to be generally 
distinguished as Presbyterian and moderate, Independent 
and stiff. If it had not been James Coningham who 
came here, instead of Thomas Bradbury who declined, I 
do not think, Mr. Mayor, that you would have had Mr. 
Steirithal sitting at your elbow this evening — there 
might have been an Independent minister. Well. James 
Coiiinghjan ciimc, and when Chorlton died, Coningham 
[il up the Academy, (-oiiinghnm, I think, was not 
quite so strong a man as Frank laud ; he could not bear 
to be prosecuted every year, so In- went away to London. 
Be gave up die work of the Academy. However, the 
work was not given up. though he gave it up. It went 
then to Whitehaven, where it was carried on under 

Thomas Dixon, doctor of medicine and "prince of 
theologians." But, before we go to Whitehaven, let me 

say that there was an Academy, vei closi 
with Kmnkhiud's, yet which is not in OUT list; KDOl «W 
do not want it there. I'Yankland's last movement v.. 
from Attercliffe, near Sheffii Id. At AftereliH'e. near 
Sheffield, there was a minister by the name of JoDia 
That minister was not a Presbyterian, but an [ndep 
dent, and he said, " Prankland, my old master, has gone 
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to Rathmell, so I will still keep up an Academy here, 
parallel with his;" and he kept it up, I ain bound to 
saw fnirlv well. He educated that sturdy liheral 
Benjamin Crosvenot, as well as the reactionist Tom 
Bradbury; and he began to educate Archbishop Seeker. 
But he made this rule : " No mathematics in this insti- 
tution ; mathematics tend to scepticism." So it proved; 
there was a strong tendency to scepticism as to tliat 
particular tutor's absolute wisdom. Jollie's pupils did 
as their tutor bade diem in other respects, I have no 
doubt, but, quietly amongst themselves, they ground 
away at mathematics, and one of them, Nicholas Saun- 
derson, though blhnl almost from birth, actually lierame 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
H6w, as I. said, we do not want that Academy in our 
list ; I mention it because one may get a bet.f'T Idea of 
white, by comparing it with whitcy brown. \YY • laim 
i In- inheritance of the pure white light; neither of 
niiithemiLi ics nor of Boeptioiflm arc we in the least afraid. 
Thomas l'i\>ii. whose Academy followed Chorlton and 
Coningham'a first fiaanchester one, was called " prince 
of theologians," and that is nearly all we know about his 
theological abilities, save that he turned out <_<uod men. 
He made John Taylor, the Hebraist ; he made Benson, 
the Biblical critic; and he made Winder, of Liverpool, 
win. wrote a history of the world and of uiiiver-al 
Acnowledge — and that is something. Thomas Dixon, 
; it't« a bringing the Academy with him from Whitehaven 
tio Lancashire again, at Bolton, passed away in 1729. 
Then came a break; and I must explain ami account 
V.. i that break, or else my proof of our succession will 
it be complete. There were at that time b nee 
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two Academies ; one very popular among Presbyter 

Findern, in Derbyshire, begun by Ilill and 
continued by Latham ; and the other was started by DO 
less a divine than Dr. Doddridge, of whom I ran hardly 
say what he was. He was educated, as we have recently 
Learned from Bfr, Jeremy, by aid <»f a grant from the 
Presbyterian Fund ; he is generally reckoned among 
Independents; but 1 believe he was one of those rare 
souls iii whom the Happy I Fnion was a veritab] 
Now, as Dodilridge had begun hia Academy in 1729, 

tin- very year in which Dixon died, and M Latham was 

going on at Findern, I supjiosi' die men of tin* North 
thought they would pre a dear field to tl 
Academies, and see if they would supply their wants, 
[tappeam they did not exactly supply l ante; not 

even Doddridge did. Accordingly, in 1733, at Kendal, 
the Northern Academy was again set up by OaK-h 
Rotheram, a pupil of Dixon, Dixon himself I icing a 
pupil of Cliorlton. The lineal succession is perfect It 
is not merely Aeadem\ after Academy, bul il Ls Academy 
outof Academy. Caleb Rotheram, at Kendal, condi* 
Ins Academy for nearly 20 years, and in the course of 
those nearly 20 years he educated 5G divinity stud 
and 1 20 lay students. The man of greatest name among 
his divinity students was George Walker, afterwards 
scientific inform Warrington, and ica tutor in 

Mam Leademia8 ; but the most influential, though 

not the best known men. were the two John Sed< 
I have been told this evening, by a friend, that h. 
help me bo disentangle these two John Sedduiis. It is 
marvellous how they keep constantly treading on 
other's steps ; and they seem to have inherited the 
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tangle, for each, I believe, was John Seddon, son of 
IVl-T BeddOD. This murli I know: Hhtc w;i.-. John 
Seddon, of Cross-street, Manchester, the first who 
preached what they called Soeinianism ; and John 
Seddon, of "Warrington, who does not seem to have 
preached anything in particular, bnl who made the 
Warrington Academy. Observe thai in p;i,ssm^ on to 
Warrington Academ] we again itride over a few yearn, 
adorn got another chance, for Findcm was still <roing 
on; the pupils whom Latham had left unfinished went 
to Findern. And, meanwhile, a great variety of rpn-M i< .1 1 .- 
were agitating the Lancashire and Cheshire Presbyterians. 
They must have an academical Institution in the North. 
Where should it be? What should it be ? All those 
four previous Stages of the Northern Academy had boon 
private enterprises. Frankfcuid had assistants of his 
own choosing ; Chorlton also had assistance ; and 
Rotheram had assistants; hut Franklaud. Chorlton, 
Dixon, Rotheram, were personally and solely responsible 
for the Academies which they headed and maintained 
and took about with them. Now, for tin- first time, it 
was not an academy brought to a man, but a man 
brought to an Academy. Warrington was rhosm .is 
the place, after some heart Ian mugs between Liverpool 
and Manchester, who looked at each other with almost 
as loving eyes as they sometimes do in this century. 
They chose Warrington, for its central position, and 
also because John Seddon was there, and was determined 
to have it there. So, on the 24th October, 1757, they 
a few words from their prospectus. 
Noble are the words from the prospectus of the Man- 
chester Academy, reprinted on the summom \x> \Nx» 
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meeting, and true is the reference to Warrington whieh 
appears in that prospectus; Imt let U3 see what the 
I is which Manchester followed : — "This Academy, 
like all other places of public education, will be open to 
rill | — tin' Manchester prospectus only says, 

"young men, and calculated to serve the interests of 
■en. r,il ; \ i i regard will be had, and proper 
encouragement given to those students who are designed 
for tlir M i 1 1 1 -= t r- \ ." You see, they took Fnmklaud's plan. 

Ihe I ity idea was the basal idea, the plan of 

"literature in general;" and hence they appealed with 
confidence bo "all the friends of religion, liberty, and 

learning." And here is one of their regulations : the 
itudents were bo attend worship "either al the Estab- 
d church or such separate congregations as their 
pari His and friends aha]] appoint" That is the breadth 
of ilicii basis at Warrington. Of Warring have 

already beard uu admirable chamctcrisation t? 
inKiu. I will simply add that I find it Wl 
cheaply conducted, although the trustees then, as BOOM 
trustees now, grumbled occasion ally at. what they had 
to spend When they finished up — and they did 
formally dissolve till 1786, nor till the Manchester 
\i.iilriiiy had already come into existence as 
cessor to Warrington — they found they had 
altogether, baisariee and buildings ami every other 
outlay, C17.994. It looks a big sum, but for that 
they had educated 393 students; and, if my arith 
is correct; that is an average of £45. 18s. 8*d, per 
student, I think that will do. Let me express, as 
coming from the right side of the Channel, the great 
debt that we in Ireland owe to Warrington Academy. 
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tington Academy gave ua, perhaps, the richest 
bishop who ever sat on the haah bench, Nathaniel 
Alexander. This is not the debt ; nor do I refer to the 
fact that Warrington Academy helped to cultivate the 
mind of Archibald Hamilton Rowan. But Warrington 
gave us Dr. Bruce. Ulster Presbyterian divines had 
contracted in the Universities of Scotland a custom of 
thinking in; Bruce brought to Ireland, from Warrington, 
the bolder habit of speaking out ; and that made all the 
difference. 1 venture to say, but for that circumstance, 
we should not, humanly speaking, have had a separate 
body of liberal Presbyterians in Ireland at this day. 
Well, nOV we come to the sixth in the list of our 
. that which wax originally called Manchester 
A then Manchester Academy, fork, then Man- 

chester College, York, then Manchester New College, 
**n«l now Manchester New College, London. I am not 
^oing to say anything about that. M;mv <>f you know 
i great deal more of it than I do. Only let me hope 
hat I have done something to substantiate my thesis, 
hat we did not begin only one. hand red yean IgO, that 
e have routs farther back in the pask And the n 
f t bis history appears tome to be twofold. The hi 
v clear up misconceptions of far greater importance 
than misconceptions about a mere date. Shall we say 
tn&t this our College is a denominational, or shall we 
«ay that ir is an undenominational institution ? We 
say both, and we may say both with equal justice, 
but nol precisely in the same sense. This is a denomi- 
aial College in the that from the first it has 

been projected, manned, maintained, has been furnished 
with the successive chiefs of its teaching staff, and has 
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been provided as regards its finance, by one special 
religious community. Whatever name belongs of right 
to that religious community, belongs of equal right to 
this College, its characteristic child. It was with sound 
insight that Calamy, the historian of the founders and 
fathers of our community, grouped them round the 
venerable figure of Baxter, a man who would take no 
denominational title except that of Nonconformist alone; 
and we may remember that Jolm Taylor, probably the 
greatest original theologian of our own manufacture, 
in the last century, when he opened his new meeting 
house in Norwich, s:ti«l that he and hi.s people aban- 
doned Presbyterian, Independent, Arian, Trinitarian — 
all these titles — to rank themselves exclusively umh:r 
the simple denomination Christian. Whether we choose 
this name or that, let us remember what sort of a 
Miinntiiin it is, under whose influence this College 
has thriven and grown. It is a denomination to which 
one may be proud to belong, one which I think hflfl 
endeavoured to pursue that method which Fianlcland's 
biographer tells us was successful in h\s case. "He had 
a thriving congregation," says Calamy ; and because he 
dealt with them in " candour and humility, gravity and 
piety," they dwelt in harmony, " notwithstanding the 
differing principles they were of." Now. Mr. Mayor, in 
another sense this our College is certainly undenomi- 
national, unlimited even to what we are glad to think 
to be the broadest of the denominations. We cannot 
call it cither Presbyterian or Unitarian exclusively, 
inasmuch as it has always welcomed with open heart 
and hand students of every religious body. So it was 
in 1'ianklaiid'i time; so it was at Warrington ; so at 
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Kendal ; so at Manchester. I think the name which 
stands second on the roll of divinity students of Man- 
M College is that of one who is specified as a 
student of "Divinity in the Church." That Addition 
ahows that, in the sense of extending more than a 
transit-in hospitality Id those whose views may differ 
von- widely from the cherished convictions cntert. 
by its founders, this College rightly i-laims to be an 
undenominational institution. As we look back upon 
its history, we may feel a deepening reverence for 'lu- 
men who made it. and for the men whom it has made ; 
and we may trust that in the years to come, as they roll 
forward, God may continue to help his servants to guide 
the fortunes of an institution which connects the frank 
religious fearlessness of the early days of Nonconformity 
with the frank, fearless religiousness of this present 
time. Attached to the Bhield of arms of Richard 
Frankland is a noble motto, which the heirs of Finn In- 
land's work might well adopt as their own, Libera teira, 
•jue animus ; that is to say. Be the spirit of our 
College so liberal, frank, and large, as ever to justify its 
place in this land " where, girt with friends or foes, a 
man may speak the thing he will," and where, in 
consequence, "freedom broadens slowly down, from 
precedent to precedent." 
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IIL— SPEKCII BY tiik Hkv. JAMES DKUMMOXD. LI.H.* 



Mr. Mayor, my Fathers and Brethren in the 

OK MaNCHKSTKK Nk\V GOLUKtB, AM) AI.I. FuiKNDS 

of the College who are here assembled, — 

Mil. Gordon, in hie most interesting narrative, has 
traced the pedigree of our College from «1 
which, in some respects, we cannot but. call dav> <i 
dark and sanguinary superstition ; and 1 think the 

result of that nan.uti hi to he To brace up all 001 

hearts afresh, to fill them with thankfulness that 
great victories have been won in the cause of reli ■ 

ii< I to strengthen our resolution to hold fast 
those great privileges which we have u . and tC 

hand them down untarnished to our successors. I have 
been asked to undertake, this evening, the difficult 
i i. a task rendered doubly difficult by the noble 
sermon which we listened to this afternoon — of setting 
before you, in outline, the fundamental principle of that 

life which has pervaded the Nonconfui idciuies, 

whose heirs we are, and which I trust animates us at 
this d;iy. Mr. Beard was obliged to remind you that 
this was a bhlicC-told laic, .-.ml if I fall into 
anadvoidahle repetition in touching once more upon 
this great theme .-o closely connected with our meeting, 
I am sure you will pardon me, and will not feci 
distressed in having your minds pi ire tamed to 

this important and stirring subject. 

Nnw, in forming an estimate iii" the life and fun> : 

of Manchester New College, I think if is clear the 

* DvAWctcA on Uw saiuo occasion. 
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must go beyond the exclusive eharefiteirietiefl ofoux own 

Academies, and we must to some extent consider tlmae 
qualities which we should find in all well-constituted 
1 >-s. All Colleges aim at learning; we aim at 

learning under certain distinctive methods. But I think 
we may oartaanly affirm that the primary end iu the 

foundation of the old ktcademiei and of our own College 
was not to become the represent.!! iv, of .my -pc-ulative 
principle, hut, under tit*- pressure of ;i practical necessity, 
to provide a solid University education for gentlemen 

who were excluded by the anjnsl in tolerance of ancient 
times from the so-called National (Jnivci.-it ies; and there 
fore it has all along been the endeavour of the managers 

of the (.'< Hc-i in pro\ xlc the very hiehest education which 
n was possihle for our students to accept. Happily the 
timehas come when the National I ' niversi ties are no Inn 

: against anj deserving students; and «.i lin t \ .1 i.-^t s 

sides our own have been founded upon a large and 

polar basis, so thai the necessity out of which bhe 

neon former Academies sprang has, tot large extent* 

jiassed away ; ami consequently in our own College we 

mi longer retain the complete University coxriculunt, 

"but bave handed over the arts training to a College 

which baa larger support and an ampler number of 

ideuts than it ia possible for us to have or to share in 

except, by association with some more frequented insti 

tution. But, in making provision for our undergraduates, 

we have not forgotten the claims of learning. We still 

ore that they should come to us billy-equipped 

University men, that they should study mathematics — 

which. B8 Card jUSt now, were laid under a ban in 

one of the Academies — as well as all other topic- on 
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which men of laxg' ;-nd libera] 1 1 are expected to 

be informed. In recent j'ears we have even succeeded 
in Bending a certain number of students, laxgely under 

tin- 1 1- own choice. I.) Oxford and Cambridge; ami for my 
own part, I hope that this larger association with the 
life nl' our rnimtn may here urn:- im reasingly open to our 
Students, and that when they come to us to receive their 
spa i.il tbeoiogica] training, they will bring into our 
smaller circle something of that larger and more cosmo- 
politan life, of that greater width of thought and more 
extended sympathy, which men acquire amid the asso- 
ciations of a great national institution. 

Returning, however, to the interior life of our own 
College, wc arc now distinctively a Theological College, 
and in Theology it always has been and still is our 
endeavour to give the highesi and taosl scholarly training 
which it is possible to provide within the limits of time 
at our disposal A slight conflict occasionally arises 
from the apparently dual end which necessarily exists 
in a Theological College. As communicators of leaniii: 
■■'.'■ think only of learning, and of training men to be 
good theologians; but as practically engaged in the 
Work of life, as having before lis young men who are 
intending to enter the Christian mini -ny. and who have 
not always the highest taste for scholarship, although 
ui\ haven profound love for their fellow-men and 
silent Qjualinoations for useful practical work, we arc 
obliged to admit a different order of conaidexatianu 

Having, then, these tv ada in \ icv, we occasionally 

find that then' is some little conflict between them; 
.i' 1 .•.oiiirtiiiic.: it is .i--.k<'<\ by those who are outside as 

well us inside the College, "What is the use of the 
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variety of subject* and of the minute clotJi.il which we 
lay before out students ? M 

My first reply to that must be, that I think wc are 
foiling into a complete misconception when we ask what 
is the use of learning ? J m;inii.iui thai the intellectual 
impulse is an original inipiil.se in our nature, and that 
the gratification of it is an and and not a means. We 
seek learning because it is learning; and wc desire to 
bnOW. That should always be our primary v\u\ ; and 
we ihould rn-vcr la- lod astSS) from f bis by side issues. 

hero tliciv. is any snliject which U really worthy of the 
irimiui ondexstanding, where there is any great topic 
bought qb which it is possible for us, by careful and 
patient research, to I oiou lights than, if we bai e properly 
constituted intellects, wc shall spare no pains to reach 
a true result ; and we shall be anzioui to train one 
Students to reach fin? themselves true results upon all 
those high subjeote of inquiry. 

But, at the same time, we may look at learning in 
amothex light ; and we shall find thai it does possoss its 
uses. Glancing, first, at the present state of opinion, 

not all know how unsettled the minds of men 

arc becoming; what, an agony of doubt numbers of men 
have gone through, and arc going through at this 
present time ; how difficult they are finding it to 
remain upon the old lines, and how, as those old lines 
fade away from their sight, the great spiritual realities 
which i hey represented are also fading, and they are 
entering the conflict of life with cold and desolate 
heart*, and without a chart to mark their way!" For 
these men it is of most material use if you are able 
to give them such highly-trained intelligence, and such 
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wide and true information, that they will he able for 
themselves to wrestle wiih their difficulties, and at last 
to trace out new lines of thought, an<l reconstitute in 
their belief the Bgdrif ual realities by whieli men hftve to 
live. It is largely through learning that jrcel public 
revolutions in religious opinion have taken place, and 
the disintegration of the lower has been succeeded by 
the construction of the higher faith ; and it is surely 
the duty of a Theological OoHege to provide its students 

with such equipmenl thai bheycsn i r place in 

the onward march of thought, and help their broth* 

in the conflicts of the tiim-. And. in the mind of the 

individual student, how rich are the rewards cf careful 
labour! How often is it the case that, undn the simple 
impulse of his conscientious sense of duty, he boflfl 
through what may Been) a1 Bret some dry and 
study, lint at last, in the midst of the desert. 
upon -Min. verdant oasis where there are flowers of 
truth ami waters of life with which bis mind i* refresh 
and which he could never have reached if he had 
declined tin- previous toil and weariness. Or he may 
Beem to l>e climbing up some steep ascent, through a 
i 1 1 1 ■ _■ I . • - i thickel : In i'i'- liil le n] ; he wu\ before iiiui ; 
he sees nothing of the world around him ; and he 
knows not whit l»<i bis efforts are tending; but at last he 
rises out of the thicket and finds himself on the top of 
BOOM LaininoU! peak, and hi abroad over the great 

world, and feels that the glorious proa iters upon 

him an almost infinite reward for the small pains ami 
trouble that he has endured 

But if we are thus to seek truth fa Ives ; if we 

are thus to toil through these weary paths in hope of 
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great reward, then we must be left in our freedom — 
freedom from all outward restraints. We must have no 
fear of being expelled from our College if we do not 
share the current thought ; we must have no fear that 
we shall bo looked down upon by our fellows be< 
we follow our <-< m -r-ii-i n< : WS must have no fear .010 

we must feel that no bribe is held out to tempt us — if 
we painfully struggle 00 in our lonely path, heedless 
whether any will follow, anxious only to be allow. :d fin 
ourselves to behold the beauty of God. This freedom, 
accordingly, is extended in M .iiK-ln-.- iii NieW lull.-: 

Iiers aud Students alike. Let me briefly explain 
the grounds on wliieh our policy is based 

In the first place) we recognise a foci which it patent 
to all candid minds thai in theological questions there 

letoall) exists a very wide variety of Opinion, and il UB 
eeible for us any longer, with nuy feeling "I 
to pretend that all the sincerity and all the 
godliness are on one .side, and that th< re is nothing but 
the perversity of intellei in. il pride and beretaoaJ self-will 
«iii the other. We see that men are in 
varying opinions, and according!] wemaal leave the field 
open; and we feel that the only chance which the 
human mind has in this, as in all other subjects, of 
finally reaching the truth, is to Ihj allowed to put forth 
all ite powers oneheked by any interference from men — 
checked only by devotion to the <i<»d of truth, and bj 
that conscience which forbids us to tamper with any 
doubt, or to accept any conclusion till we have sincerely 
I humblv tested it. 

And then then- i fchei fact wliieh we observe. It 

I Theology grows. The Churches have for 
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centuries been fighting against tfcifl truth. They say 
Theology does not grow it has been given once tor all 

as a sacred deposit, which the Church has simply to 
preserve. But has the Church preserved it ? It puts 
forward the claim of a changeless infallibility. What 
is the consequence? Is it that < > lom is united 

at this day, and that " all who profess and call them- 
selves Christ tans," and " love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity," arc agreed upon the same dogmas? On the 
contrary, Christendom is divided into Bust and West ; 
Western Christendom is divided into Komanist and 
Protestant ; Protestant Christendom is divided into 
sects without number; ami all bheir striving to fetter 

the natural action of men's minds, bo Btej the gTOWth 

of theological opinion, has simply shattered the unity of 

Christendom — but it has not sufficed to tie down the 
free-born mind of man. 

Airaiii. setting this tside, we recognise the fact that 
other knowledge has growu, and Theology, even if it 
were unchangeable in itself, yet necessarily must change 
its relations to the surrounding world. You cannot 
place even Roman Catholic Theology in the same 
relation to BCfenee BOW that you could three or four 
centuries ago, Catholics as well as Protestant 

aceej.i the Oopernicao astronomy, and many of 
truths of geology ; and although the Church has to 
some extent (though 1 think this point has been greal 
exaggerated) opposed the advance of science, still it has 
ln-en obliged to accept, this advance; and, con i ly, 

Theology has to observe its relations to surrounding 
studies, and to place itself under new conditio] | rhe 

accomplishment of this requires s progressive teai lung 
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Theology itself, and free minds in < 
those relations. 

But I think there ia one other point which has always 
been clearly recognised at our College, and which, to 
my mind, is perhaps even more important than those 
on which 1 have touched It is this — that no man ever 
attains to the deepest religious faith unless he holds 
some truth which he has won for himself, and which, 
therefore, comes home with its whole power and mean: 
to his own mind and heart. We all know that it is 
quite possible for men to accept with passive minds 
certain religions truths which are laid before them. 
They say that they believe them. They would be 
scandalised with the utteranee of men who declared 
they did not believe them. But where is the proof of 
their faith? Examine their lives; examine the principles 
by which they are really animated; examine hoffi 
they are self-denying ; how fax they are filled with love 
to their fellow-men, and are ready to lay down upon 
the altar of conscience and of duty all their worldly 
advantages ami privileges; and then too often vim see 
that these accepted dogmas have never entered into 
their faith — they have only lain in their minds as a 

id body of truth, but have never quickened them, 
and caused their souls to rise up out of their grave and 
enter into the kindling life of Christ. And so I say 

i d the freedom of our College exists in order that we 
may via men to faith. And it has won men to faith. 
We do not all agree with one another. We hold our 
differing opinions ; and we recognise the fact that, in 
the imperfect constitution of our intelligence, we must 
hold differing opinions; and while wc gaze upon the 



hold diffcm 
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infinite broth, it must present itself in varying forms to 
our dimly-seeing minds. But what then ? Supposing 
we have seen, however imperfectly, blue farm of truth 
for ourselves, and that it has filled our minds with a 
sense of its power and beauty ; and supposing we have 
bowed down and worshipped before it ; what if we are 
not all intellectually agreed ? is then not faith there? 
and are we not more truly brothers while we kneel before 
these majestic forms of truth, presented so variously to 
our varying Bight) and in the same spirit arc prepared 
to surrender ourselves m them, and to obey the beh< 
of duty WD M il may eall us, than if, without this 

kindling spirit, we simply muttered over the same 
Creed and worshipped at the same shrine? 

Now, if this be so, docs it not follow that I 
uncertain we may be in regard to the precise form of 
religious truth, still we do believe that there arc deep 
and vital truths for men to know? And is it nol I 
object of our College to find and to teach these trol 
[t certainly seems to me that it is so, and that put of 
our intellectual work is to shape for the present day, 
so far as we can, the form in whicil nun can reason- 
ably hold their religion ? We do not seek merely to 
communicate methods of study and useful information. 
As teachers, I cannot think that we should be wurthy 
of our post if wc had no thought-out conclusions 
of our own; and if, while we laid varying opinions 
before the young men who cam e to Listen to us, we did 

I try as judges to sum up the e\ i,|. « .; tell tin 

Imw it. appealed to US. That 18, accordingly, OUT pi. 

in every subject which we study. Of © 
ig, we oblige no man to agree or t" p» 
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Agree with us. We are pleased when students show 
signs of original thought, and when they ait able to 
< <>rTect or supplement the thought of their professor. 
We do not wish to find our own lectures parroted is the 
answers of the examination room. We like to see that 
the mind of the student has been at work, that he has 
thought out his subjects, ami lias reached his own con- 

elusions; but stall, as I have .said, aa beachem, speaking 

to men younger than ourselves, it is otir duty. BO Car as 

we can, to help our students to arrive at then conclu- 

ina This principle I must apply even to what ia 
ordinarily called religious doctrine. The minds of men 
are deeply agitated on questions of rebgioufl dot trine at 
the prcv.ii day. They aw feeling that the <>M forms 

have changed. What shall they have in their place? 
Ir is surely one of the foremost duties of a Theological 
College (and especially nf <mo in which the teachers are 
cxpi ted to keep their mini I.s freely open to the growing 
light of knowledge) to try to shape the thought of ee 
Miccecding age, to determine the form of doctrine which 
seems the truest now, and to cherish this, — as we cherish 
tha in other departments of study, — as representing 
to OS, until we become better informed, those great 
truths which we hope some rime to see more clearly. 

But yon may ask : If this be so, then why do you 

' once formulate your body of doctrine, and 

impose it as a test, both upon your teachers and your 

students? I will give two answers. The first is, that 

••■oriiim.n sense and common honour are infinitely better 

•securities against any kind of abuse than any form of 

Inscription or test that human ingenuity has ever 

Revised, We know only too well at the present day 
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how easy men find it to put their names to i n-eds 
whirl i ilii-vdo not half believe. We want nothing of 
this kind ; we want no half beliefs ; we want sound ami 
whole bi'li.'t's. Another reason is that we cannot m 
iinv i.-.il or safe ili-t irn-tion amongsr truths, B&d 

that this tnith is vital, and that truth lb unimportant. 

I know not when fcO draw the line. Every truth nin-i 
be of value, but the t cut h which \S of value k> each man 
i be determined only by his own mental constitution, 
:ui(l I . v Iub own spiritual experience ; and although there 
may be a large body of truth which it would be desir- 
able for us all to hold, still, i- I have already said, that 
alone will be quickening, and lead men on towards a 
foircr and better life, which they have realised for 
themselves, ami hold fast with the tenacity of personal 

conviction. It is the truth, or even the half truth, 
which a man really believes that to him is vital; to 
another man it may be some other truth, or half truth ; 
but I believe that no truth of God, though it be small 
as a grain of mustard seed, can dwell within a man's 
breast without its growing there, and shooting forth its 
branches, Bind St last spreading its shade over the wh 
of his mental being. Therefore, we welcome all students, 
to whatsoever denomination they may belong, 0* wt 
soever may be their convictions, provided they can 
honestly say, "we have a religious oonviction, and we 
come with a reverent desire to learn, with an anxiety 
to approach nearer to the truth of God, end to lay upon 
his altar the offering of our intellectual and spiritual 
powers." 

In tine, the lesson which our fundamental j 
teaches to every one of us is simply this — that we still 
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know in part, but when 1 1 1 .- 1 1 which ifl perfect has come, 
then that which is in part will be don* And as 

we all move along our ronvcrging LinSB bOWBfdiB fchfi 
centnil light, we shall also he approaching one another ; 
and we shall he animated by tin- same wonderful bope 
that flu 1 time shall come when we shall .see, face to face, 
ami know even as we are known, and when the whole 
fraternity of Mian aha]] be botmd together, not only (as, 
amongsl amal] groups of us, it is now) in the unity of 
the Spirit, hut also in the unity of truth. 
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.—ADDRESS by tiik IIkv. CHARLES BEARD. P,..\.» 



KXTI.KMKX, 

THE fact that Manchester New College eel 
this year its hundredth anniversary may be held 
to justify sonic deviation on my part from the path of 
advice and suggestion usually trodden OH these occasions. 
to do is to describe, as well as my poor 
powers will admit, what Alum MitU-r has been doing 
these hundred years which have now rolled away. The 
principles on svhii h the (.'oil ego is founded, and to which 
ii still adheres with unshaken faith, have aJreo lj been 
tated and abundantly illustrated; my task is 
ow bow they have hen carried into practice ; what 
manner of men have 1 night and learned within its 

walls; what spirit lias been infused into them for the 

• An A<blreM to tlio StuJciitt at tlio ck«o of thu Ihm . 
Collegr, 1>y the Rot. Charlra Bwwi). B.A.. Visitor. 
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work of the Christian Ministry ; in what respect the 
College has reaped a large harvest of success, am), 
perchance, wherein it must be held to have fallen ah* 
of the highest idea] of Christian Ion. And if I 

can show you, that you, the Eatesl born of tibia bondi 
an of modest and yet high-minded labour, h 
behind you a history of which you need not be ashaninl 
and predecessors who by their lean heir pi. 

their self-devotion, have earned tin- grateful recoUeetioii 

of the Churches which they have served, 1 shall fa 
done something to lift yon to the level of your t 
breathe into you the true inspiration of your calling, 

No echo of tradition from the first Manchester period 
of the College — between 1786 and 1803 — has •■ 

ached my ears. The inspection, however, of its roll 
of students, and the recollection of its buildings, as 
they stood, not. without a kind of nioi nelineas, ID 

Mosl.v Street, unite to produce one impression, — t 
it, was not so much 1 theological seminary as the fore- 
runner of those I' d Colleges which now exist in 

most of our great cities, and of which Manchester I 
perhaps, the most conspicuous example In show. Oi 
B small percentage of its students entered for I 
divinity course; and some even of bhesc era noted as 
destined to tin G of the Church of England I 

iiicdicinc. commerce, have each of them more numerous 

votaries than Theology, while the chief illustration of 

this period of our history must be sought, less in the 
men whom the College trained for the pulpit, than in 
the roll of. enlightened and public pirited citizens, 

bom Manchester and the North of En 
yet forgotten to honour. You must recollect t 
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Oxford and Cambridge were closed to Nonconformists; 
that tin- University of London had not begun its 
mediating work ; and that, at a time when locomotion 
was difficult and expensive, only comparatively rich 
Students COUld lind their way to Edinburgh or to 
iden. And Manchester College, in its first inception, 
i bold and prescient attempt to give to a act very 
important town in the North, all the advantages of an 
ancient Beat of erudition, accompanied by a liberty of 

Beaching and learning, which hardly any aneienl Beat of 

erudition pOB&eBBed The same -i 1 1 «-r i» j 1 1 was renewed 

a larger scale, ihough with no more permanent 

result, in 1840. But the time was noi ripe for n ■!. mi 

undertaking, though, as the splendid success of Owens 

[lege has shown, almost at hand. Indeed, these two 
periods of College life — the first Manchester epoch and 

• second are almost painfully similar : a scheme of 
laid out on i>p i noble lines, and then, 

_-h hopes gradually fading away Into disappointment, 
bur still a disappointment tempered by an inexpugnabti 

ith in the principles ..if freedom. More than ones in 

its history, Manchester College has had to contend itself 
vvith performing the humble function of a pioneer: 
function necessary, indeed, but apt to be overlook 

I easily forgotten. And perhaps its most conspicuous 
victory of thai kind has still to be won. 

m almost afraid to -peak of York, lest any of its 
should think that I am laying rude 
Laancastriau hands upon the true Yorkist tradition, and 
«■ new feud spring up between the white rose and the 
*^ed. But although the College at York was something 
111 a theological seminary than it had been 
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Manchester, the lay element, at least up to the year 

1830, was still amp resented Then, on a little 

before, University College, London, began its work, the 

i >f a series of events which have wholly diverted t he 

stream of lay education. Finn b oertaio point of view, 

that which contemplates I he desirability that the clergy 
tad the laity uf our free cliun uld be brought 

up together, indoctrinated by tin- Barai i rs in die 

principles of freedom, and forming friendships w 
will U\ in after life, an inspiration and a help to both — 
this is the time at which the College most nearly 
attained its ideal. The laymen whom it then pro. i 
are a race that has almost p.iss.-il away. Duly on 
two rem: bom the tradition of York, in its later 

days, still survives; and these all but retired from the 

stage of a fe, and unknown to you of the j 

generation, except by name. But we, in that at 
more fortunate, have a lively recollection of men who. 
nol ashamed of their nonconformity, held the outpoeta 
of conscientious conviction stoutly, yet in all charity 
and courtesy ; to whom the principles of civil and rail- 
gimis liberty wen the very breath of theii noel 
w In i were the ardenl advocates of every sooial uud 
political reform ; and full of a fine public spirit, showed 
themselves the salt of the communities in which il. 
lived. It were almost invidious to choose one man bo 
represent a elass, through which those nobler qualil 
were equally diffused ; but you will recognise the kind 
of man I mean, when I name the honoured uanii 
Mark Philips. 

To tun now to the theological side of the College, I 
would call your attention, in the first place, to 



remarkable way in which its principles have been 
vindicated by it.s history. For it is a history of con- 
tinuous change and development, theological and philo- 
Ideal, animated by a single spirit, and accomplished 
■without violent transitions. If I might transfer Words- 
worth's vivid phrase from the life of a man to the life 
of an institution, I should say that its days bad been 
"bound each to each by Datura] piety.' 1 think that 

removal of the College from Manchester to York 

marked a change of theological climate, which was not 
the less real, because it was made the subject of little or 
mi public comment. Dr. IWnes represented the older 
Presbyterianism, with its inetination to Irian doctrine; 

Mr. Well beloved had been much under the influence 
of Mr. Bekham, and farmed i point of transition to 

rnitarianism. 1 shall Speak presently of the Scrupulous 

idour with which he presented \\u- materials of 

theological knowledge and speculation bo his students; 

but, during the whole period of his presidency, the 

our of religious though! was whal we should now eaU 

i of [he older L'ti ito j-io n i m j !'iindiiinentally, if not 

quite rigidly scriptural; resting on external evidences; 

making much of miracle?, and n closed revelation. I 
need not tell you how greatly all this haa changed of 
late years, and how large a revolution of philosophical 
thought, carrying with it an altered conception of the 
grounds and evidences of religion, has taken place 
amongst us. Nor ib there any finality in these things ; 
anorher problem facet! Ofi now. to be peacefully settled, 
I doubt not. in good time: how to bring ou] religious 
ideas into complete harmony with the results of physical 
research, and in particular with thai theory, of tfmta&cfn 
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which ta BO wide in its sweep, and so searching in 

v.miI effect. I flu not say that nil uur |w 
tions have been made wholly without heat and Geiotioi : 
I am old enough to recollect crowded meetings, eager 
speeches, a resolute appeal to the principle of freedom 
on this side, a reluctant doubt as to its universal appli- 
cability "ii t hat ; but tin- pvinciple has always tiinmp 
ini'l more, personal friendships and kindh no-operation 
have been saved. It is possible, though I see no pi- 
cloud upon the horizon, that other I roubles of this kind 
may yet await us ; if so, I do not feui that the principle 
which has stood the strain of a hundred years, and 
controversies as those I have indicated, will fail i 
who apply it reverently. And I repeat, that I appeal 
bo the history of the College to vindicate its principle. 
institution, I think, has ev« been .,,ui .I ... j, .. . 
fully, so honestly, by bo Datura] a course of development, 
with bo little loss of friends, through so wide o ■ 
change. 

I fancy that the College at York must baye bad bo 
tiling of the lialf-nionasiie character which give 
peculiar a charm, even in these day-, of i - and 

telegraphs, to life at Oxford and Cambridge. 

, never very numerous, were a little community 
apart, of which every member was known to < 
bound together by common faith ami purpose; some- 
what isolated in the midst of an old and ar- 
Cathedral city, the life of which touched them, while 
they formed DO part of it. They were DOl disturb) 
much intercourse with the busy world at .i disti 
For nine months in the year, the Yorkshir I, rhe 

broad-flowing Ouse, the ancient walls and gateways 
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above all. the solemn Minster, were the visible see 
of their live*. At their head, at once winning all hearts 
by his gentleness, and commanding universal respect by 
his solid learning and sterling integrity, was one 
to me, is unhappily only a figure standing dimly out in 
the half light, of tradition, yet QOt Without a Httbtle 

charm in its Belf-efifcosmenti Mr. Weffbeloved oaine go 
York in 1792; be died there in L858; and the whole 

intervening period of GG yean was tilled to tin.- brim 
with labour, which, it' it asked and received little return 
of fame, was it« own sufficient reward. I almost Bnl infa 
from speaking in the presence of some who knew and 

loved him, of r hits shy, tongue-tied student, who, never- 
theless, always found a clear courageous voir,.- W 

i was to be vindicated, or wrong rebuked ; of this 
Nonconformist who successfully defended the Minster, 
under whose shadow he lived, from the iconoclastiQ 
hammers of its own Chapter; of this scholar, uu recog- 
nised by any I i >., who made. " Klmraeum " and 
all its antiquities, Roman and < 'Inisi i;ui, bis own; of 
this theological teacher, who h ii- ;v-i I his own pel he 
BO doaely to his heart, that iml one of his pupils ever 
caught their infection ; of this Biblical critic, who boldly 
addressed himself to the task — too gigan any 
single life — of re-translating the whole Bible. It seems 
to me, that in his learning, his impartiality, his desire 
to make all theological km twledge his pi < his quiet 

i tent with an obscure position, which d< 
theless opened to him the most abundant opportunities 
of usefulness, I can best describe him as the last of those 
_'ic.it theological teachers who, beginning with Richard 
Frankland, have handed down to the nineteenth century 



ie torch, of fi red ernditkra winch* for English 

Presbyterians, was Brsl kindled At the Re n. 

I ,1111 on tinner ground of persona] recollection ami 
gratitude when I come to Bpeak of Mr. Ken rick. 
Although lii- :irtivil\ iis ;i Teacher stretched over the 
second Manchester period of tin- College M ! 
as Visitor the benefit of bis wise e ran el and super- 
vision, even after it was removed bo London, it ia w 

■ <.k tlmi bis name and memory an.- ehieflj aaaoci 
And it is not too much to say, that many of his pnp 
owr their \cr\ conception of echolaiship to tin 
neetion with Mr. rlenriek. Scholar is the word I 
alone describes him ; and in ins great stores of erudition, 
in- unfailii. igular balance of mind. 

dear apprehension of the general relations and larger 
issues of learning, he an] >r>a<hed I u ideal o n ahip 
mon nearly than any other teacher whom Manchester 
College has seen, ot LB likely to see. It is true thi 
mil col richly developed on the imaginative nde; 

:n i • I boat, especially in hisoldage, hehad little sympal 

with i!: | illation, which he did Dot think 

likely to lead feo B i i : I result. But he was as far 

as possible from being a men cli sal grammarian, 
whom grace and precision of words are valuable, apart 
from the thoughts which they are designed to express. 
To classical philology, in its broad as well as its narrow 
sen . i . be added all history,— not excluding the history 
of literature, — as his province; and in bis later yearn 
enlisted his trained judgment, bis ace in 

the service of Biblical criticism. I wil] not here 
enumerate the n rks, the publication ofwh 

illustration of the College which 
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In- so faithfully served; if they suffer somewhat in 
i n temporary reports from the fact that . < ifl a 

jtr- . ami that Hie achievements of to-day 

appropriate while they obscure the results of yester- 
day, — in our memory at least they ought to be 
perpetually fresh Nor is it easy to say how great a 
thing it was for the students of the College to have 
their minds formed, tod their intellectual aims directed 
Who would not only have been at home in 
the halls of Oxford and Cambridge, but who could well 
have bold his own with such giants <'f continental 
erudition i ays and Cobet, as Boeckh And Lach- 

xnanu. and Ifommsen. Ee was dry, men said ; some- 
tarn ind sareastie ; not indulgent to inacenraey ; 

apt to run a sharp, .-i [ien through loose- and 

raids. Perhaps it needed something of the 
scholar's spiii i to understand n s scholar; but if 

only you hud it, it to be grateful for an 

unfailing justness of thought, the happiest accuracy of 
expression, a courtesy that benl bo every real intellectual 
I :i sympathy that went half way to meet every 
genuine intellectual aspiration. He was my father's 
teacher, as well as my own ; ami I may perhaps be 
allowed to commemorate— my attempt to pourtroy his 
Id be otherwise incomplete — the singular 
kindness with which he met me, IS 00 equal Terms, 

, I edited a Re to which he was one of 

most valued contributors. I, at least, con never forget 

this graceful magnanimity, on the pari of one so old, 80 
wise, so justly honoiii i to have known him il 

win n. at an age far beyond the ordinary human span, 
were hardly abated, and his intellectual 
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interest was still keen, throws an almost tender light 
about obligations that cannot be expressed in words, 
mid recollections that will last as long as memory 
endures. 

You will have infVi red from what I have said, that 
the aim of Manchester College, York, under these 
teachers, was theological education based on a sure 
fomiihii ion of genera] UArnfag. \\y arc still in the 
Waning twilight of the Presbyterian day. The old 
philosophy suffices. Physical science hardly veni 
as yet, to knock at the door of Theology, with quest 
which -In- iril] have answered. If Biblical Crit 
does not stand still, it advances in the cautioni 
candid spirit of Nathaniel Lsjcdner. The social diffi- 
culties which demand a religious solution, tl 
raising their heads in London and the great towns of 
i In- North, do not invade the respects! le of 

York. The story is told, that when a deputation of 
students, who had caught, I know not; win- 
contagion of evangelical zeal, asked Mr. Kenriek Eon 

SOD$ liberty of action, and pleaded that they uiu?-t 
have practice in preaching, he replied, "The obje 
this institution, Gentlemen, is not to make preachers, 
bill si And <-i rtainly. if any genuine preacher, 

lilo Thomas Madge, sprang from York, he owed his 
i.isive eloquence, as perhaps most preachers do, 
rather to his own innate fire, than bo any ac 
training. At the same time, it should not be I 
how many faithful and zealous mini si. i -.; of the Gospel 
found, in those quiet years at York, the inspuatia 
a self-devotion which w. life-long strength : men 

who, while tl old favourably compart 



ioua teachers in the width and solidity of their 
theological preparation for their work.. were certainly 
not behind them iii the practical labours which build 
up and strengthen a congregation. If they did not 
lean these thirds at York, York at least sent them out 
willing and apt to learn them. 
When, in 1840, the College was removed bo Man- 

c.hi'slrr, it mi-iil seem ii.s if the York period liail ended 

ill failure. I.ut the old lias ne\ cr failed, if il rallies 

within itself the seed of bh( Dew; and iiol l In' h'.i-i 

glory of York is, to have reared men who were full of a 

more modem spirit than its own, and able to continue 

its work under new conditions. And the name which 

i Bents a transition, which was at once necessary 

and happily made, ifl that of John James Tayler. It is 

lit to speak in fitting terms of one who has so 

often stood where I stand now ; whose face, whose 

figure, whose kindly greeting, whosi seriousness, 

whose quiet voire, are recalled to so many of us by this 

room, and this occasion. Born of Presbyterian parents, 

he lingered in the older tJnitarianism only in tin we 

thful years when the true bent of his genius had 

not asserted itself: his whole tendency was to the 

inwardj the spiritual, and. if I may use the word iii its 

truest and best sense, the mystical -ide of religion. 

Tou know how, as a teacher, he continued the impartial 

traditions of Mr Wellbeloved ; but I think that it must 

nave been in a more sympathetic way. For his D 

was at once so apt I tnprehend different views of the 

lame great religious realities, and to penetrate to tie- 
essential oneness that underlies them all. a- to put him 
in the pofdl ion, not of a judge, who, passionless hin: 



he 

you 

not 




I 
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ws the passionate pleading of 103 claimant, but of 
tlie advocate, who throws himself with equal ardour 
into every D turn. It is this quality whii -I 

its lingular worth and charm to a book, which all good 
judges prize, but which has hardly won its due meed of 
feme, bia " Retrospect of the Religious Life of England." 
He understands BO thoroughly the inner springs of 
BpirituaJ lif<-. in Cavalier and Puritan, in Independent 
anil Presbyterian, in Quaker Mini Unitarian, and lays 
r r 1 1 • 1 1 1 ban with snob b sympathetic band, aa bo leave 
the reader quite in the dark as to the corner of the 
common fold, which has nurtured an impartiality so 
kindly. 1 have often felt that this width of sympathy, 
this catholicity of spirit, in Mr, Tayler, supplied the 
necessary antidote bo a self-absorption, almost 
sufficiency, which is apt to spring up in a religions 
body, not numerous, ami forced, by unfriendly prejud 
into an unwelcome isolation ; through the medium of 
his limpid mind, we saw, as it were, the outside worhl 
of religion, and learned how fair and rarious it was. 
York knew no German theologians, except Buch aa 
\ tote in Latin ; Mr. Tn\ ler v. first of 

those who insisted that in this direction our horizon 
Deeded to I"- widened, and placed his students in din 
<'onne.-tion with whal was almost the only scientific 
religions thinking of our times. But all these services, 
as they were, paled before another — the «hief 
service which a teacher can render to his pupils— • 
influence of a sweet and noble character, in which, M 
a glass not darkly, they saw in actual realisati- 

i of all religious study and meditation. With 
gentle, yet persuasive earnestness in view, it 
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impossible to say 1 1 j : « i the freest theological speculation 
resulted in indifference; as yon fell the warmth of his 

piety, you could u<> allege thai learning froze the 

i. f spiritual life; when with clear voice be 
defended unpo] nth, lie gave the lie to the slander 

thai c-ii T In tlii-it \ iiii|)'.]i- ■ c 1 1 • 1 ■ iif intellectual dis. 

tinetions. Had John .hum's Taylor been born in another 
fold, I think that we should have cried to bid with one 
voic • i 'inn tub's sis, utmam piaster ewe*;" as ii is, we 
proud, and thankful, and glad, that we can elaini 
him as our own. 

Bat, indeed, the year, 1840, in which the College 
moved back to Manchester, marks a change in its 

bhod and spirit, the effect of which it baa aoi mi 
ceased to feel. From this time forth, philosophy — and 
especially philosophy in its relation to religion — begins 
to occupy o new and regulative place in ins studies. I 

do ii/i paean thai lew attention than before has been 
paid to the uencral bases of I heolo^ical education, or 
that Theology itself has not been its chief and filial aim; 
but that to the historical ami critical way of looking ai 

Theology has been added the phih-.sophicjil.and that the 
growing influence of a. single teacher has largely deter- 
mined the ci. hmr nf religious thought. In a small 
institution like ,.i ; ., these revolutions arc onavoidable; 
-. not like a German University, able to hold X reai 
tendencies of speculation in its ample bosom. 
A man nl' renins, whether his power take, the shape of 
intellectual originality, or moral force, or spiritual 
impressiveness, carries all before him. This is not the 
place "l the time to discuss schools of philosophy ; but 
I may be permitted, in a word or two, to avim w$ \V, 
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effect upon the College of tin tea bing to which I 
alluded. It lias been to remove the centre of gra 
of religious belief from the externa], to the i n i 

evidence; to substitute the conception of a con tin ■ 
hat of a closed rei elation, and. in eo doing to vindi- 
in a thousand different ways, the soul's right to ;i 
direct access to God. One of its main theses haa been, 
that to the prepared Spirit the Gospel proves itself: and 
that for those who are, unhappily, unconvinced bj 
kind of argument, no other can avail. Tins new move- 
ment of thought has touched no doctrine but it goes 
below doctrinei to the underlying theory of belief; the 
familiar troths of religion are -till there, bnl thai 
irradiated by a new light, and exercise a more pa 
charm. And while within the College, this change has 
made religion a more inward and spiritual thing, and 
infused into morals a deeper and a pun i on, it has 

converted it, as regarded from the outside, into au 
outpost of Theism, against which all the forces of 
agnostic assault have hitherto dashed themselve 
vain. I name no names, I paint, no portraits of ! 
men. Were I to try to do bo, you would see, by 
parison with the original lie fori; your ey« 
were the outlines, how erode the colours opon my 
canvas. We will l.iv do wreath of poethuo Down 

upon bid • ce Btill Strong in a lieautiful old age. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a group of men, all 
students of the College, who, torty years ago 
deeply touched by what we have sinco learned to 
the enthusiasm of humanity. I select three — Franklin 
Howonli. Philip Carpenter, Travere Madge. Though 
fast friends, they were of different ages— Mr. Howi 



was my father's classmate, Travcrs Madge my own, 
while Philip Carpenter belonged to an intermediate 
generation of students. You, Gentlemen, will hardly 
know all I mean, when I .say that they were teetotallers; 
it was a term of reproach then, it is m term of honour. 
now; and that this transition from reproach to honour 

»has so decish en place, is largely dm- to what 

they said and did and suffered. I am ashamed wben I 
reeoll. i he storm of ridicule that availed them, though 
I was too young to join in it. SXCSpl with the thought- 
s levity of boyhood; men made much of the cce.cn- 
tricitics into which i hey were in part goaded, and tittle 
of the divine spirit of Belfeacrifice which filled their 
licnrta. And T hardly think that any one who has not 
Jived through the intervening period, can understand 
hr/w 1 1 n i • • 1 1 opposition they had to face, ami bow eom- 
jdetely they have conquered. The prophet, the teacher 
- .1" nobler morals, always begins by dashing himself 
tablished opinion and usage; and if hia message 
n its complete course, ends by being almost forgotten. 
. .■ not these fundamental troths, asks society ? Did 
» lot men always believe and practise them ! I :m any 
«^ne, on shear a. cunt, set up a claim to be a discoverer 
*%jm1 a reformer? We tolerate DO coldness to the welfare 
humanity now; we deride no extravagance of self- 
R pending ; to deny ourselves for the sake of tin- -intiil 
*\tu\ the shame-stricken, is a common-place of dutv. 1 
thank God that the whole tone of English society in 
these respects, has greatly risen, and is swiftly rising; 

rt within our own little circle, the elevation is largi 
ilue to the men of whom I have spoken. Let us honour 
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Ami they all left us, to seek in Evangelical churches 
something which oux companionship could not gii 
theiu. I took it lightly enough then ; but, as I grow 
older, I seem to watch their retreating forms with a 
perpetually renewed regret. They were Dot, some will 
l>e inclined to say, men of much argumentative force, 
or of i I « |. philosophical spirit, or keenly alive to 
Biblical difficulties, Looked at from the purely bit 
I'll. I point of view, their abandonment ofoldtra 
may not mean much. But it is not so, when we appro,' 
it from the spiritual side ; for more religious men, in 
the I" •■! ;m -i ' iiiric of the word, we hare never 

known ; men more touched with the awe of God, m. 
melted by the di. ma nf < Mi rist . niui: • with I 

love of man, more capable of complete and life-long 
self-surrender. Was there, then, no place amongst us 
ili.ut 1 1 m- s could happily fill ? Was the air of >■< 

to hi and grow for them to breathe? M 

ever] ntenl to breed such eons as the ■ and 

give them up ner love and another e I 

ask these questions, how sadly, God knows; I do i 
attempt iswer them. Pi it is true that the 

oeci of a church are wider than the aims of a 

College; that whal ran In- taught is less ; ■ 

must be lived; that after the teacher hs .ill he 

can, then t&usl come the self- m lecratioc o£ the soul, 

• I the touch upon I ght 

from the very altars of heaven. 1 have njo fear for 
eil • or the freedom of the < '• an 

institution that has been faithful to its principles for a 
hundred years, does not begin to belie them mien. I 
1 shall not believe that it is doing its perfect! work u- 
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all its students have found the last religious secret of 
tlies. • troubled times, the union of the largest freedom 
of enquiry and an uncompromising devotion to facte of 

nature and of gruce, with a piety, that lies in the hund 

of God always, and an all-daring, all-sacrificing l li.niiy. 

,. 1 have done. History lives in what 
punters call the middle distance; souk- things are too 

mm h involved in the niisl of tin na i • others again, 

too blight in the glare of the present, to engage its 

pencil with advantage. But I think that I have fulfilled 

promise which I made £07011 al the outset of my 

I have described to yi'ii an intellectual and 

ritual ancestry from which you may he proud to 

> •••in I. I bave showed you how your Alma Mater, 

t hough little regarded and esteemed of men, has filled 

mi uni'|ne [iiaee in English education, and yel waits for 

> ognitaon of her distinctive principle, which v. ill 

urely come. Nor need I remind you, that whoever 

boast of nohle forefathers is, above all other men, 

I pound (50 be himaftlf noble. I know that at thifl nionicnt 

• •!• and liner motives are weighing with you; ihaT, 

j'nu are looking out upon the world, where you are to 

try your powers in the service of God and man, with 

mMiug eagerness; and that whatever may be your 

prevision of coming inefficiency and disappointment, 

m are praying thai at least your sel I' <-. niMn.ii ion may 
be perfect. But it is something to stand in the line of 
« d and to be called upon to continue it. 

With you, begins tin -innnl century of Manchester 
Let ii be your aim so to think, so to sp.-nk, 
80 to live, thai when more eloijuent lips than mine, 
orate the aspirations, he struggles, the victories 
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of another hundred yean, the tale may be at least as 
full of genuine piety, of high public spirit, of self- 
forgetting Berviee, of fearless devotion to the truth, u 
that which I have tried to tell. 



V.— ADDRESS by THK Rev. JAMKS MAKTIXKAl , !►.]>.' 



THE Trustees of the College have yielded to a 
generous but regrct;ihle impulse, in assign in 
DM the honour of i iii i! this Centenary 

Reception. I an well aware that I owe this di 
to what, under usual conditions, would rightly be 
I'll :i.« .1 (li.-ijii.ililiiMiioii ; ami that, like many 
. things, — such as a Queen Anne's farthing or 
St. I - hair shirt, — lam indebted for my value to 

nothing but antiquity and rarity. But when you have 
a Centenary to celebrate, ii i perhaps natural to look 
out for die largest slice of the century you 
and a 111:111 on the upper side of eighty is asto- 
find bu value suddenly enhanced ; especially if, us in 
the present case, the story commemorated be thai 
College with the life of which bis own baa 
Connected, with brief interval, for sixty-foul > 
With this sole title to my Presidential place, itwi 
perhaps, seem natural for me to tell tin of W* 

Academic century, bo far as il lies in my memory, or in 
the traditions which are ever the prelude of expcrieM* 

• An AJilrwa d»ltv«. I 1 tbi ) Soiree," b Dfc'l **■»■ 

Juuc 'i3, 1684, by the s Marliueuui, D.D., Prendcnt. 










But however suitable this might be among a group of 
old Stt i the gossip of the common room, the far 

wiilor and more mixed assembly which I see before 
nie, — including honoured gucM ,li-ni, L .m I •« -« I. 

who. though Lii'nhtviu;/ us by tln-ir pn-si'iiri' ami good- 
will, may yet, perhaps, be strangers to our histoxy, — 
induces me rather to break the bounds of this particular 
century, jiikI indicate the links which conned 1 1 1 .■ i > type 
of institution to which <mr College belongs, with die 

•vr agencies whence our whole English life b 
assumed its present form. In this way 1 hope that 
a siii'iiih-i t apology will gradually emerge fox whal 

might else appear as die piv-iini|.i is Step of LB 

the presence and sympathy of visitors, eminent in 
ence or literature or professional life, whom we 
indeed naturally honour, but who cannot b 
to know or ears about us. "Manchester New Colli 

has been -aid. "what is that' Is it not a mere 
theological institution, — s seetsnan seminary,- for 
manufacturing keterodoi preachers? What have we 
do with bui h a thing ? And it has lasted one 
hundred years, lias it? It is ninety years too I" 
What impudence in these people to suppose that we can 
rake any interest in their affairs!" Wen this a true 
account ol the I 'allege, the reproach would be amply 
and I should be as much ashamed of my 
Alma Mater as I am proud of her The true answer 
to the misconception must be histori-il Bui. 
while, it may suffice to say, in the first place, that d 

College is not, and by its constitutioi Inded from 

. the seminary of a prescribed Theolog 
i, or parry. In the second place, that, in iis 



al school, neither Professor nor Student is 

j.lnl; HJ | | liiiiL' hut tin- sim iMc pursuit of i 

.umI i I*.- conscientaons exercise of judgment, on its 
materials and evidence, [o the third plnce, thai this 
College is not simply a theological institution, having 
its Stud. Mils ill U-xfonl, I'amhrulge. St. Andrews, I 
burgh, Glasgow, Victoria University, or any i 
university in the United Kingdom that may be most 
accessible to the Undergraduate. Thus its ed 
is a total education, only that its faculties or schools 
;uv LoeaDj divided, and while the scientific and literary 
an found in these several universities, the th 
facility ia situated at home. The reason why the 
OXganisatSOn of the theological faculty is retained, and 
is alone retained, under the College administration, will 
p|Bseiit.lv appear. 

The College, which began its visible we s 

century ago, goes back for its moral causes and real 
Significance upwards of a century more. Here, as 
elsewhere, our English life baa pulsation still 

from the characteristics of the Reformation century. 

Thai age was busy collecting the mati new 

bence; bu( they could not crystallise till the 
next. Banerging iVoni tin.- Wats of the tinda 

nation united at last, under the vigorous Tudors, i 
Compact State, homogeneous enough to be 
its unity, and proud of it. We had reached a point i 
siieinl equilibrium, and become One People, with One 
Church, itixl One corresponding 

the midst of this balanced society the Reform 
Hung the .seething elements of religious disaffection and 
enthusiasm, a prolific swarm of ideas, corrosive of old 
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and maxims, and threatening to clear the ground 
for a new growth of morals, laws, and life — as if to illus- 
trate Mr. Herbert Spencer's law that every homogeneous 
organiMii i>- unstable, that its tend an j always is to 
break up into differentiations, amid the. rivalries of 
which the aeene of conflict is renewed Of the opposite 
elements which were is Garment amongst us through 
the last Tudor and earlier Stuart period, the chief that 
brief! their stn together were, I need hardly say, 

the Anglican and the Puritan, when eccleeiasticaUy 
I. scribed; Etoyalisl and PatliamentarJan, when polrfei 
Bally. Bo nearly even was their balance mat two 
deeadee of their stole were rendered tr.-i.gir by <ivil 
war. tegicide, and revolution. As the wave of sum ss 
swayed to and fro, the composition of Parliament was 
lently changed, and the churches occupied by 
„diean or Puritan; but with no more idea of two 
Churches as possible, than of two Parliament. her 

party ever expected anything else than complete victory 
over the other: • n h contended for the right to 
■mine the form of unity which the nation and the 
•■hmvh should ultimately assume. The rivalry between 
them was, "/.'■/. of them should have the. making oi 
England, which of them should have the making oi 
'hurch. which of them should have the making of 
the university: no doubt ever entered the head of 
eithel bhal the unity, when made, must embrace them 
both. Between fore ly matched, there m 

seem to be hope of a speedy equilibrium. But human 
passions not being subject to mechanical rules, the 
r alternation of violence than attain- 
ment of rest. The ordinances of neither party a 
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be affectively enforced upou the other. The l'i 

■ 'Directory of Worship " was substituted by 
Ail of Parliament fur the Book of Common I'rayer, 
in- 1 l.i'.oi) clergymen were ejected for n 
But through a large part of the country the law 
remained inoperative, and in many a qniel pariah the 

old I. ii wr:;. might Btll] be heard. The CommC 

brought only the outward Bemblanc« of repose. ( 
well's firm will jiui down rasi twice and suppressed 
disorder, bnl eonld not allay the inward Boureef 

insecurity. Nay. he preserved the public peace al 

- oo I i»f in liitnin surpri>es ami exceptional 

of power, as to betray the perilous exigencies <••' his 

position, and the distance to which he had led the 
nation from its ways. Thus was produced an 

nneas] state of popular feeling, which, on the rem 
of his masterful will, l>mh- high for a return to the 
security of understood usage and a settled 
State authority. bXisdeatb without competent successor 
operate I. therefore, Like the last Bagging campaign oi i 
protracted war; it marked the exhaustion cf a conflict 
undecided still, when the f«>rcea of all the combat 

joapent thai the demand for n "Qger 

ill. in the passions engaged, ffence the success of Monk, 
the veering of the puMir feeling in the Royalist 
direction, the return of the " Presbyterians and 
Moderates" to influence, aud their willingness t«> I 
harles II. '■ promises of liberty of conscience, and bo 
the future constitution of the 

Cli.livh. 

Che Restoration was the result of I mand for 

a treaty of peace, the preliminaries of wh 
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informally arranged before Charles came to this country ; 

and it is well known that tit Breda he gave premises 
that, there should be liberty of conscience, and ili.it the 
Anglican church should make adequate co is to 

Satisfy tin- Puritan .scruples. Tin- pulpits bad licen 

filled by a mosl nnacellaneona body of clergy, in 

: d :in An ul i'--'»n undisturbed; int." another an 

Independent hud found bis way; many were occupied 
by Preabyterians; and the services varied firom place to 
place. Unity was to be restored, but in restoring it 

there was to be mutual concession, an by fair 

conference togethci. 

When negotiators gather round a. tabic to settle their 
disputes, the vrise course for attaining a durable balance 
evidently is, to estimate the relative permanent ioi-ces 
that have been in conflict. But there is imminent 
danger that, tin: la-t BUCOOBB won by either combatant 

will go far to decide the tenn.s attainable; and the 

negotiator win i mi inter the council room fresh firom 

tory carries an advantage against which reason and 

•ice will plead in vain. But if he be prudent as v. 

itrong, he will beware of overstraining fchisadvanta 

og the momentary posture of affairs a dispro- 
portionate weight in the settlement of permanent 
re I a If he insists on treating a contingent dip 

of the balance as its equilibrium, he docs but invite the 
chastisement of events. Precisely such insolence of 
advantage ruined the intended treaty -divans 

and Puritans at the Restoration. The former had got 
possession of the person and the will of the Icing; the 
latter only that of his word; and it the 

unity and grasp all that w;i hie to the 
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nnuour of the hour, was the fixed resolve of Clarendon 
and tin' Episcopalian ecclesiastics. A. century of efforts 
for unity, productive only of fresh variety of creeds and 

Covenants, which neither wars nor exile could silppieSS, 

had ba igot these men nothing They had their chance, 
and w.nil'l pin it to good use. They had got rid of 
their many masters, and lhe\ would gel rid of their 
many faiths. The Realm vered ite One King; 

and iln' Church should recover Its One Order. Too 
many com e bad been made under Tndor Pnneea 

to the fancies of foreign Reformers (Calvin, Bollinger, 
Bucer), and i In- time was come to make an end of 
sr m i pl..-.s. The result was that tin- d monstranei b of the 
Puritans were dismissed with eon tempt, that nol only 
was the Anglican ritual restored, but to bring it into 
more Catholic form, 600 alterations were introduced, 
with the express intent of cutting off all hope of 
acconunodatj The result was embodied in final 

" Acl of Uniformity " nrhich is, to this hour, the Consti- 
tutive Law of the Church of England, tts obligi 
of Conformity were imposed upon every Minister, 

l'YI!<.\\ of 8 College, and Schoolmaster, and Were to 

come into force on the next '24th August, 1662, under 
the minimum penally of deprivation. Thus the p 
tended treaty wa turned into a compulsory surrender; 

and those who entered the nm TO, -piil 

it as captives condemned 

The ill-omened day of 8t Bartholomew came. The 

ect, viz., the recu md aeprivatdon of J.OOO 

no surprise, being the verj thing deedn 

Por the Act, though not exactly a law of "natural 

election," was certainly an intentional provision for 
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Hi-viral of the fittest" among the ecclesiastical 

varieties of the country, and aimed al nothing less than 

. 'ill •■ v t it mi i. .1 1 of the rest. Has flic Providence of 

God ratified thai prone! n wive I What has become of 
that dream of IVelaiie universality and Puritan 
extinction | thai while foti species have survived, the 

I'ediirnl to one Church among many, and 

i be Puritan, in ita varieties, has no leee creal id a "New 
England" at home, than did it- emigrants in lf?_'i) eall 
into existence a kindred " New England" in the West! 
By the standards of ordinary reckoning, however, the 
'inn anticipations ware shrewd enough. The 
in possession, it was well known, would face 
penalties and not submit, But long-headed coun- 
cillors calculated thus: "If we run expel them from 
their livings ; if we can make it impossible that they 
shall teach — which is their only other occupation ; if we 
GBD prevent their people from getting, and themselves 

liberal education, they Will be tin d 

out at last, and their adherents will fall away: distressed 

by the long dearth of religious services, they will be 

«e*-i!, one by one, stealing hack into the chuichea, till 

till disaffection has ceased." It was well known what 

Value the Puritans set on learning, and that, next to 

tthfl Conventicle, they ranked the School and (.'ollege. 

n this calculation it was that the disabilities of 

F Oniformity were extended from the Clergy 

\i> < 'ud the University Fellow. Thus 

tbe entire education, as well as religion of the country, 

was thrown into the hands of the Episcopalians. It 

iughl that a people thus forbidden to 

ro teach, to meet, to pray together, must in the 



end bend their " stiff necks" and yield. They were not 
made, however, of that sort of sneaking stuff. I 

composed of the most resolute portion of the 
nation; of the mudler country gentry, of the middle 
chiM.sc**. l»ot.]i yconuMi himI townsmen; of mercantile 
professional men, — above the level a1 which i 

<•<■!: 1 1 n 1 iirijuicseein-e, hclow the level a1 wliirh social 
pride and ambition induce it. When stirred up to 
cope wit li difficulties, they were a people as ingenious 
and as di, i-iv. i ,i- their persecutors. They said nothing, 
hut quieti) made their arrangement* for resistance. A 
in i hi-, dispossessed of his living, was boou found living 
us a lodger iii the house of the neighbouring Bquire, 
acting as voluntary tutor to the family. He would 
naturally lead the household devotions; and if a few 
neighbours — tenants and others — happened to drop in 
at the time, of course they would not be I tiding 

in the hall, hut would he asked into the rc< 
the word." By such devices "i clandestine accident 
habits of common worship were prevented from becoming 
extinct; nay, in spite of "Conventicle" and "Five 
Mile" Acts, spread ever more daringly. In remote 
towns it was not possible to carry out the law, Therms- 
could not be policemen everywhere bo see ahat peop] 
w. i So, |>v ill ith pulpit an 

square pews, and without street frontage, rose np behin 
the houses of a market town, or among the ? i h ^c\e 

back of a count n mansion. Nay, more, wl grea^ea* 

I'm in London, in 1666, following fast on the Plague c d 
i. had created universal distress and directed b ^ 
in!- n -i apon the tenors and miseries at the hour, n«*> 
one eared bo Beek enforcement of the persecuting lav. 
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and wooden taiiernaclcs were hastily run up in every 
part of Loudon. chiug places for the Noncon- 

formists, ami were the most, popular resorts of the 
religions citizens. This continued so Long that at last 
these illegal places escaped all cognisance of the 
i gave origin to boom of the later meeting- 
houses which became prominent in London. 

Mmiv insidious, and not. less barbarous than the perse - 

iOB of Religion, VU the exclusion from Education. 

The Inquisitor's inventiveness has been eOfHOUfl in 

ingenuity. Biile, civil disability, the thumb-screw, the 
boot, the slit ear, the torn-out the rack, the 

dungeon, the stake, — all are in tin- records of the torture- 
chamber; but I know not whether, for a people of 
vigorous understanding and conscience like the Puritans, 
occupying the level where Vane and Milton stood, a 
more iusol ley could be imagined than the com- 

bined doom of ignorance and interdict of religion, 
lb ben also the defence was not leas skilful than 

the attack ; and the victims proved more than a match 
for the law. Among (amities already intelligent and 
instructed, elementary education could be managed at 

home; mid with a little neighbourly partnership, and 
the help of a scholarly chaplain, there would not be 
much difference between the borne and the seho iL Bo* 

the more advai n lies, uiuny went iibi >'"ci;illy 

to Holland. To meet the wants oftlio.se who could not 
aff«»id this, i :|'ii i.dly of young men who still, in sp 
of prohibitory laws, pressed into a ministry" 

thai did not mean to die, — some ejected man of 
learning m tied in the country well out of Bight, was 
I u> open his house as an " Academy " 



giving "University learning" to such as needed it 
re promise of turning it to sacred account. In 
H570. within eight years of tlic passing of the 
Uniformity, t li «» first of these appear* upon the 
ii ai Rathmel, four miles from Settle, in the Weil 
iing of Yorkshire, and heeamc, — under the vigorous 
direction of Richard Fninkland, a stern Qalvinistic 
Presbyterian, the do sing mother, during twenty-eight 
years, of more than three hundred students, accostou 
tn strenuous thought and imbued with the spirit of 
devout Liberty, Araoug them were some of the most 

learned iiiid reputable of* the laytiuMi, :is well as . if the 

ministers of th eding generation. One of them 

took np the torch when tl dropped from the maste 
band, and kept tin- Hume u hough hearing ii off i" 

ui other place, From one gene rat ion to another the 

line was continued by a kind of apostolic success, 
till, just e century ago, appeared, sixth term, : 

College v, hieh welcomes you here to -night ; proud of 

the modest but heroic ancestry, whose sacrifices have at. 
la .1 |m!-<-iiased ite security, in ion, and 

longevity. Bathmel was the first of a series of 

kdemiee. Upon this series I need not dwell. The 
story of each is told in a most interesting ray, and with 

his usual i of research, by the Rev. Alexander 

Qordon, in his Manchester address upon the occasion of 

this Centenary; and any one who would Bee a more 

detailed account of these institutions, cannot do better 

i; refer to that admirable address, which is really a 

al gem of it- kind, not to be spoiled bj ogle. 

after-touch.* 
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Co render intelligible the characteristic spirit pre 
vailing throughout the whole of these academies, I 
mu>t go back i<- the Act of Uniformity, and point out 

the different way in which it affected two classes of 
the Puritan ministers, — the Independents and Presby- 
terians. Both were alike faithful to CODA icure, and 
ready foil the utmost sacrifices it demanded. Both 
alike recognised the Act of L niformity a.s a Treaty of 
1 u.sruption, which they must accept as such and disobey. 

But, with agreement so far. there was a remarkable 

• litference in the grounds of their protest again 

HOW law. Both of them claimed liberty of thought and 

conscience, as against the Btate, and denied to all 
human being*, individual or collective, the right to 
require conformity with thin belief rather than with 
that. This claim the Independents rested ely 

on the common fallibility of all rnunkind. Since tin- 
Roman infallibility had Collapsed, no living oracle 

remained on earth : all alike were liable to go wrong; 
»ud no one had any longer a title to dictate bo another. 

The only hope of end n controversies was by eipiid 

: I'luN"!- and coi tparison of thought. And to protect 

this process, and give each one assurance thai n. 'thing 

ide the authority of personal conviction, moat 

be B principle of public law. The Scriptures indeed 

truly "oracl God, aa against whatever they 

indisputably denied ; but they were not available for 

I tling di B among Christians which tamed upon 

their ambiguities of meaning. It is from the want of a 

living i thai .di Dictatorial power must be deni 

and DO Arbiter be admitted, — least of all the secular 

man, — of disputes about the "Terms ofSalTation." 
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This was the ground on which the* Independents 

the right of tli bo pick oat one parti alar group of 

theological propositions an "These .shall l>e tuu_ 

and belien id, ind ••ill the test shall be condemned. M \ 

better plea cannot be found for the equal civil right 1 of 

all varieties of theoretical pinion, and the i 

religions liherty between man and man. It was as an 

fndependen* that Cromwell wont far beyond the spirit 

of his age in insisting on a recognition by law o 

inalienable rights of 1 1 ice, Tro 

marred this imbU- principle by excepting from its 

benefits, for political reasons, both the " I':' uu) 

the Prelii lists. But, on the other band, he 

it bo far as to encourage the settlement of Jews in 

England. This willingness of Cromwell's to allow the 

existence, side by side in the same i >nwealth 

[inblii- of Theology, was a ihrge- 

■ II- iii of the latitude previa aniliai to the Indent 

dents, and virtually added a new dimension. Their 
earlier theologians, living while die newly opened 
Scriptures bad not yet unfolded half their wealth of 
meaning, could not fail to sec thai a lull and 
development of their doctrine must b a wi irk of time, 
which the firai Reformers, after starting il afresh, never 
] u<- tended to have left oompli be. Bence the 

i :clamati I led apcetle, Robinson, in Holland, 

as he knelt in | n theses beach with hia (I.kU. 

they embarked for freer horn il land, tl 

"Qod baa more brail yel bo break forth from EG* Word !' 
To bhia welcome of new varieties of thought, bo 
each other in time, Cromwell new added the fruitful 
conception of their legitimate co-preaencc on the 



political area, provided they were compatible with the 

Conditions of civic peace and order. All tins the 

Presbyterians also maintained, but with a difference, to 

del I most now advert Cromwell's principle belonged 

to his theory of civil society, not bO tdfl religion, Krror 
w:is no proper subject of penal legislation on earth ; hut, 
for all that, it was the subject of penal legislation in 
heaven. Without the frttfft in Christ, there wa.s no 
fellowship of Monte, and IIO hope in God. Hence, the 

I dependents, though admit Ting a co-existence of varict: 
in the Suite would not tolerate any co-existence of 

Vai - ictii--.il. tin 1 chunk Tin- i-lllin ll nin--i>ln| of 'Mill- 

congre«,';iii«'ii of faithful men," but by faithful men they 
nit "men of the right faith ;" and accordingly, only 
men who are agreed as to the right faith can be 
admitted to church communion among the linlcjicn- 
dents. They have always had their inner circle of 
i-oiiiiimriii •.•mts, who must give tokens of their ev:m 
gelical fitness, distinct from the outer "congregation 
of unincorporated hearers. Hence, in 1662, they 
wanted uniformity of belief in matters of Theology, 
no less than tie \ urticans, only they wanted a different 
uniformity. It cannot be otherwise, where the idea of 
au orthodoxy prevails lential condition ofaccept- 

ableness with God. Thus religious liberty in the State 
involved no religions charities in the church ; and 
Cromwell's groups of civic equals might scowl at each 
other as aliens from I !od. 

., the Presbyterians, under the influence of 

chard Baxter, without parting in the least with the 

aim at Christian Unity, had formed a conception of it 

which dispensed with doctrinal Uniformity, — a con- 
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caption which liM-1 complete possession "f Baxters 
mind, and through him became characteristic of the 
body acknowledging trim as H - ; head; and which at 
once extended the permitted liberty of thinking from 

the civitas hominum to the civitas Dei. With him it 
u:is not. simply in default of a superior oracle that VI 
are forbidden to annex penalties to opinion. Hi.-- plea 
for liberty rested not on despair of adequate guidi 
but on the MOVfifejy of it fur all honest seekers after 
light. The disciples who came to Christ, various as 
their n were, Be subjected bo no tin.-' 'logical 

<•■•.. iiiiiiiati.ni ; ami fol u-- to eiiforee uniformity a( all 
is "to narrow the I'hun-h more tlian Christ hi 
allowrf ii us;" and what right have ire "to rob him of 
any of his flock ?" This deep-seated sentiment in Baxter 
and bis fellows was the dictate, not of mere gentle leiu- 
|(ii,uiHiit, rendered easy by intellectual vague. 
indifference, hut rather of a truer insight than prevailed 
elsewhere into the lessons of living and biato i 
experienee. They allowed themselves an UD€ 
familiarity with the devotional literature, o toliea, 

Anglicans, and Puritans, and fom piety quid 

by them all; and in the authors' lives some tvpe of 
saiiiiliiiess, of self-denial, of sweet humanity, which 
in recognised as assimilating the human character 
to the Divine. Thus it became plain to them that 
• the seal of God " was not always clearest on the brow 
of the correctesl theologian; and thai while 
re. , -iit i ir Christian, who could not even recite the fore 

is of Calvinism, might have a heart overfh 
with love and faith, many of the accepted dii t a tons 
of deeds could betray a harshness of and 



arrogance of sel ction which could never bo 
acceptable bo i Being °'' Infinite perfection. Ii was 
impossible to deny that a strange power of godliness 
often Bashed from the soul, end thrilled in the words of 

some believer ell astray, some credulous ok or wild 

Anabaptist, So thai M 1 1 ><■ fruits of the Spirit " were by 
no means proportioned, in their ripeness and abundance 
to the fulness and precision of the theoretic creed, 
ling their hearts t<» these obvious bets, they bad 
gained the conception of a religion deeper thanTheol 
and varying by other laws than those el intellectual 

■ i -inn and definition : mother words, of a relation 
•..■a the Spirit of God and the spirit of nun o] 
• ve in the conscienci md affections, other than bet* 
the Infinite Ohjrct of Thought, ami tin- Finite Subjects 
particular stages of thinking Him. 
It required no extraordinary perspicacity to sei 

but rather a simple purity of vision thai 
things in their own tight, and plays no tricks of precon- 
ception, ami interposes no dogmatic hadow: l<> i:onfn«o 
the perception and induce it to tell a lie. This clear, 

rnished surihee of veracity was •■ characterisl 
Baxter's mind, and beeamc more and more marked in 

iter yean, as Was sure to be the rase with a soul so 

babxl id ben atfa the sunlight oi the Divine 

The wonder is that SO BUUYj Wi W Mind to I 

be saw ; indeed, thai anyone could be conversant with 

tin- e and changeful story of the I6th and 17th 

, and especialli with its religious phenomena, 

d could follow with natural emotion its many episodes 

and terror," its iconoclasms and martyrdc 

ite ever-shifting creed and herd m . and 
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yet iin.i-ni' that any theological test could pick out the 
elect of • tod from that mixed host, and gather together 
the assembly of His saints, to whom alone His Sanctuary 
is to be opened. 

I do not therefore claim, even for Baxter himself, an 
insight into the ultimate theoretic ground of his compre- 
hensive conception. His aversion to intellectual teats 
arose. ]>erhaps, chiefly from the keenness and delicau 
his moral perceptions and spiritual sympathies, which 
compelled him to love men in proportions utterlv at 
variance with bis degrees oi aeseni to their opinions. 
And be could not look on 'In 1 Divine Figure in the 
Gospels, without recognising there the original and the 
irresistible -auction of his own temper. And BO L1 
enough Ear him to say : — " H« is the (J nod Shepherd ; 

I will shut: 00 doot which He has left open.*' But the 

principle thus reached through purity of affection will 
stand the teal of the strictesl definition. It declare 

indi pandea I Religion, in its essence, of the gradations 

of knowledge and the in"-! triable thought ; and 

I he impossibility, then-fort.-, of measuring the formi 

Btandards borrowed from the latter. And when we try 
nark off the busi the Qndaratanding from the 

fanetion of Eleligious apprehension; this deelarati 
alearij justified The work of the Understanding 
Hi- its range co-extenaive h ith Phenomena, natural), 
!';ill' into two greaj departments of culture; i | 
sfend] of outward Nature, whirh supplies us with I 
proper Sciences; and (2) the study of the workings « 
products of the Human Mind, in language, literates*, 
arts ' ipplyiug us with Philology, History. Jut*/*- 

prudence, and all that is or ought to be included in t/n' 
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lAtteni Hitmtiitivres. These two classes exhaust bb€ 

oenal knowledge; but behind them, u 

their condition, are Philosophy ami Religion, containing 
the prentppotitumt of both. Hence, there can la- mi 
Mtrarietv between 'he ever-growing materials offered 
intellectual breatment, and the immutable postalata 
of Beil ■iinrhr: their eternal bftdk-gEOIUUl J eoOOfl 

v.li.i! may*] phenomena can never contradict their own 

The finite re] •dilations, the iioaginal 

mlxils, under which we have allowed ourselves to 

picture rhose conditions, may indeed, and will assuredly, 

convicted of inadequacy. and have to give way to 

substitutes far transcending them ; but the inner Reality, 

) 1 power, the Righteousness and Love, abide 

at the centre, r hough radiating for you over n wjdei 

universe, and appealing in you to a deeper soul. Tlie 

mippo fliel between Understanding and Faith is 

ill- and semblance of it presents itself only when 

Theologies dog i ipon Phenomena; and Phenomenal 

on their Ontological grounds. 

It will now be clear what Baxter meant by sayiug 

that Id- dislike of [ndependeney arose from "its Bepa- 

rating strictness." And certainly he stepped on to far 

• her ground when lie rested liberty oJ cm on 

tOl of the common helplessness of men which 

Left them without an arbiter, but on a common moral 

and spiritual unite, which might leave (hem is 

•ntica] relations with God amid great varieties of 

judgment with each other. By thus shifting the oondi* 

■ us of harmony with < Sod from the understanding to 
affections will, he opened the only way of 

g the deepest pietie the sweetest ehariti 



together. He gave a new expansion to the powers of 
thought I'v flinging off the feu leal ■ fallacy in logic 
should bring ruin to the BOB]* and by seeing in every 
dawning of reasonable doubl caU ofaacred duty instead 
of a seduction of diabolical temptation; and eo, recalling 
all the suspicious sentinels that had been posted al 1 
mi she human mind, he released il from coiu- 

jiiv. • 1..11. iim.i -I'M; it,no1 with )» iiin. ■ 1-11 only, but with 
tin- Divine benediction, on its own free coarse, to read 
the meaning of things os earth and things in h 

In conformity with tbia principle, the English Presby- 
terians, £rom I time, |,i i.Mstfntly constitated theii 
aufi Bocietdes without theological tests. It was 

sMiiic willi liicir iiriiik'iiiies, to wlm-li I now revert. Thus 

Richard Franklaml. Carvinisl ab he was in hie con 
taans and in his beaching, trusted his truth to its own 

inli.li'lil [KiWcl, .Mini ,1,-ImmI ill) pled il his J),: 

Si 1 it baa been with successors down to tin- presi 

Tin- same characteristk principle of free Teaching and 

free Learning nun through the whole aeriea, un<l to 

i> • - in ■( .mil 4-imit iniiit y of tin- Institution. So far as 
I know, it i.s unii|iir among theological schools, and has 
stamped upon its alumni distinctive lineaments 
character which have passed from generation to gen 
tion. Tin' l.-i.-'i <-cili'^i:iii in '.-ssion in thin line, from 
Harrington Academy to Manchester New CoUagi 
alrcii ex • f history, and no witneesca can be ralle**/ 

to tall how the Bame spirit lived through both. Y« t 
memories crowd upon me, and venerable tonus rise up 
before me to claim recognition as a spiritual ancestry* to 
the teachers and students of to-daj . Some 
delightful friendships of my early settled life w« 



arrogance of sertion which could never l>c 

acceptable to i B< og of infinite perfection. It was 
impossible to deny that a strange power "f godliness 

a Sashed from the son], and thrilled in tin* words 
tome believer .ill astray, some i reduloxte monk or •>. il<I 
Anabaptist, Bo thai "the Bruits of the Spirit 
no means proportioned, in their ripeness and abundance, 
to the fulness and provision of tin- tlicoivti.- .-reed. 
Opening their hearts to these obvious bets, they had 
oed i be concepl ion of a religion deeper I ban Theology, 
I varying by other law-; than those <•!" i r 1 1 • - 1 1 . ■■« nial 
. 1 1 ij. ■[ «-] ifit.-i. mi and definition ; in other words, of a relatioo 
i ii the Spirit of Qod and the spirit of man opera- 
tive in the conscience and affect ions, other than between 

■ Infinite Object of Thought and the Finite Suhjc. 
partienl. of thinking Him. 

Ii required do extraordinary perspicacity bo seize this 
idea; hut rather a simple purity of vision thai ae 
things in tlu-ir own light, and plays no tricks of precon- 
ception, and interposes do dogmatic shadows t<> i 
the perception and induce it to tell a lie. This clear, 
untarnished surface of veracitj was s characteristic of 
Baxter's mind, and became more and more marked in 
his i.ii i ■in in he the case with ■ soul bo 

tritnall} spread beneath the snnhght of the Divine 

The wonder is that so many wen- blind to what 

be saw; indeed, thai anyone could tx ith 

the eager and chanceful story .it ilu [6th and !7th 

i | Bcialli a ii Ii its religions phenomena^ 

old follow with natural amotion it8 Dfl 
of "pity and terror," its ico loclasms and m ma, 

• i-.-li i it creeds , heroisms, and 
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put on either under the plea of religion, ox for the sake 
of a Buperflooua uniformity of theological conception. 
Of the sincerity and good faith with which this principle 
h:i- lie en carried out, evidence •- afforded by the repeated 
resort to ooi College for study in Di fw- 

paring fur Holy Orders in the Church of England. If 
you ask me, "How comes it, then, that, with this 
sublime impartiality, you always llighl 00 heteiod 
Professors ? "— mv chief and sufficient answer is thi>. 
"That, though onr Rule has no quarrel with auv 
doctrine called orthodox, the orthodox doctrines hu 
a quarrel with cur Rule ; the very idea of an Ortl 
doxy, or set form of theological conceptions, as essential 
in Divine acceptance, being a direct denial of all pes- 
t;ii . il>li' variation." We mast have men that are 
ami patient towards diversities of thought; and. to be 
so is to have renounced already the very principle of an 
authoritaii'. I orthodoxy. 

It may well seem a daring ambition in the victims of 
the Act of Uniformity to provide "University learning" 
for their sons under conditions of ostracism and excom- 
munication ; and the proposal to do it by the a 
of OTIS man gives fair excuse far a di BBlUe. 

University learning, however, was not then what it is 
cow ; and the omnivorous hunger for learning which 
had succeeded the revival of letters and produced SQ< 
prodigies of knowledge as the Scaligers, had no 
passed away ; ho that in every group of 
thinkers such aa the Reformation repeatedly produced, 
some one or two might usually be found who km 
and could teach more than a little of every thi 
Under the marrow conditions, without Libraries or 




i I ; don wlii-l i could never be 

table bo B Being of infinite perfection, It was 
ible to deny itut a strange power of godli 
often Bashed from the ooX " |i1 thrilled in I 
some believer all astray, some credulous monk or wild 
Anabaptist Bo thai " the finite of the Spiril ' were by 
do means proportioned, in their ripeness and abundi 
to the fulness and precision of the theoretic creed, 
Opening their hearts to those obvious beta, the] bad 
tin: conception of a religion deeper than Theolo 
d varying by other laws than those of intelled 
bensioE and definition ; m other words, of a relation 
BOD the Spirit of God and the spirit of DBB opera- 
tive in th< cot science and affections, other than between 

-finite Object <>f Thought .-uid the Finite Sttbj 
p:i i ricular stages of thinking Sun, 

It required do extraordinary perspicacity to sense this 
idee . but rather a simple purity of vision that sees 
dungs in their own light, and plays ii" bricks of precon- 
caption, and interposes no dogmatic shadows to c i 

the pereeptiOD and induce it to tell a lie. This clear, 

untarnished sin Bw < if i eracitv was a char 

er's mind, and became mora and more marked in 

his later years, as was sure tn be the ul SO 

habitually spread beneath theennlight of the Divine 

eve. Tin ar is that so many were blind to what 

W : indeed, thai anyone r..uld he ■ anl with 

r and cluuiLrcful story of the ICth and 17th 

centuries, and especially with Lta religious phenomena, 
OOld follow with n.iTiiral emotion its many epistles 
•pity and terror," its iconoelasms and martyrdomsj 
ifting creeds and never-dying heroisms, and 
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of graduation stand open without any inquisitor of 

COD O tli>- threshold. Not only, therefore, is 

i ii • disability of the I7)1i oenl 

is doubled ; bo that tin- need seems extinguished which 

this whole story of Aflpde»nfo struggle; and 
might apparently disband, and a< last ^o back to the 
hence we were driven at first. Why 
have we not done so? The answer is twofold : 

(1) We h'tve done so, to the whole extent of the 

ordinar) lay education, £.&, op to the time ofgradoi 
We enable our Students, as before explained, t.» bring 
their di from any home Univ. sntitled to 

confer them. And we have, thereto: used with 

two thirds of our nine Professors. But 

(2) We have not done bo, and cannot do bo, with 
Theological and kindred studies to which the clerieal 
Students devote the tfare ire following graduation. 

Why not? Because precisely here tin- old Univ. 
remain unaltered, sod the Divinity School ir- re 
exclusively for the Theology of the Church of England 
I cln in. i mean Mint the lectures are do B aittst ■ 

IS nformisl hearer. No; I i i nd cannot 

fail, if he remains, bo gain stores of valuable learning; 
he may pass through a theological i an A 

'['ee; and he will not be stopped tall he essays bo 
take b Divinity degree; that will be in ble for 

want of "Holy Orden " Lnd the Lecturer's desk '-an 
be occupied bj no man who has not bound himself 
sut acxiption, to teach up to th of the Chnrch 

of England; and ii is impossible to accept as compli 
ill r. mpetem y of any one who is thi ine 

elusions. \\"li:it should wi cli -\ pie 
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opitUOUS] if demanded fr« >m :i Teacher of 
Geology, of History, of Ethical Should we nol share 
his indignation at the proposal, and say that it could 
never be made except to ■ man already supposed hi l>c 
a poor creature ! We insist, therefore, on oar Prod 
in due [faculty being left aa free tn follow simply the 
indications of truth as in any other; Buwe, whatever 
cmea Dogum i.e.. assented to as decreed, ceases 

ipso to be intellectually known, mid loses all livi 
quality of truth. Until theological studies throughout 
their whole range, — seeking their lights in the eonatitu- 

;: of the Universe, in the nature of man, 01 in a 
li i ■ '!. prophetical, ethical, spiritual, 

placed on the same footing and subject to she same 

ions as all other homogeneous studies they are 

led "ut bo some foreign authority ; and most wait for 

- ore they are free to listen to 

the orders of R rice. iumI work with tin* 

hiviin- Snwci i:i the sccd-firld of Truth. Let that tan 

honestly come; lei the hindrances to its arrival be 
frankly removed, and do longer evaded by the oiiserable 
device of suppressing from education the sopreme 
subjects ol human thought, and leaving the mind 
orphaned of il m inter* Is; let our great Teach' 

ing el tlu'iuscKi's headless and di-fi irined 

without a Theological Facultj manned bj Instructors 
by Learni re unconditionally free 
i create what ought to be; and we shall thru 
. our hour has struck : Manchester N 
Colli II welcome Death; for its death will be i 

Tr.' id final passage into largei and higher 

life. 
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* IMivcrcd at the mcctiug of the Trustees of the College, hold in UnirmitT 
Halt, June 2A, 1B.SS, in support or the followiiiK Bmflpftffll :— 

•'That, t I a m ok this* Collkkr, mkrtiko ron the first time 
ana EBl Knaunm op its 100th year, we record ocr asm 
jdmudr, i ii. i u- rnmuaDrau rinroiru of hum teaching and 

FRET ir\;:.!.: 11. BBS AMPLY VINDICATED BY A ' EXIEKI- 

»:*<•>:; SOI i:i:»rm iik FOB tmk kri.kamk, at hi: nr>.\o. 

I'SIVKIIBITIKJJ, OF AI.I. DEPAj ["TOT, 8AVR ONE, FROM THE 

rUMtXBl of exclusive tests; amu ot rum that, while mil 

■MB rnHOM, THK DOTY IS STILL IMPOSED OF HEBE SECURING TO 

i i me spwKere or in 

< no LPPUCATKUI 01 kMJD.lM: KMOWUUWK, ni»: MtRBUrtAJ 
rxESHxet* or UVUUUWM paith, and the vaiiyi.vc inspirations of 

PI JUKI* A I. nEVOTIOX." 

rhaa l»een thought only seemly that, on this I 'enteuary 
occasion, tlif Trustees of the College should record 
anew, ninl, if they see fit, emphatically commend, I 
fundamental principle on which the College has In 
conducted during the past 100 years; and. with that 
view, I now move the resolution which baa been en- 
trusted to me. I think that the experience of the past 
century abundantly justifies this resolution. If I tun 
asked qjjob what evidence I make this statement, what 
particular experience supplies an ample vindication Gen 
our principle of free teaching and free learning, 1 will 
pare, in the first place, the working of this Institution 

with that of others which have followed the 

principle. All son- of evils are constantly prophet 

i>y those who dread to sec the human mind -tir without 
its leading-strings, — such as, the chaotic condition of 
sentiment, and the erratic caprices ..f ..pinion, which 

latii.utle must produce. I venture ro - 
College lias passed through its century with to 
quietude and steadiness, with less convulsive interrup- 
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linn U) il operation I li:ir. :in\ ■ it In-r 1 >isseiit in- 

Academj with which lam acquainted. When I look 
hack to the period of my coUegi lifei I weO remember 
that, ai i certain period, we bad a considerable a© 
of .students. They seemed to come in a .-mM.-n .-umoh. 
There were four or five of mv best friends, who had all 
quitted tin-ir i'ollege at once. I need not enumerate 
them. Tin'v have gone to their rent, though their boos 
are with us still — heirs of their fathers' truth and 
honour. They came in a body from an Independent 
i oil. ■•_■.• at \\ \ nioiidlev, swept away thence by a u.im 
of heterodoxy, which almost desolated the place \>\ 
a -ornc of its best students. Previously to that 
time the same thing had taken place at Ilomerton; and 
there are few, I believe, of the orthodox .-ollfges. hound 
by tests, which have not, at certain periods, repeated 

the same experience. No donbt, we boo have had our 
individual eases of analogous difficulty. We have had 

. !.•:.( now and then who entered with the BeriOQJ 
purpose of devoting himself to the Ministry, and who, 
in the course of his Btnctiss, It'll into a rondit ion of mind 
not fitted for the prosecution of his intended profession. 
The. result was simply his volunt.urv retirement 8 w*y 
different thing from expulsion for violated contact. 
There was no grievance or hardship imposed; only a 
spontaneous withdrawal from eonaoiooa ineapacdt 
unci inevitable change of career. Even these inatancea 
among us have been extremely few. The rule has been 
an even course of quiet work, untroubled by any feeling 
of suspicion or injustice, and with genuine sympathy 
between the teacher and the taught. 

If from the Stn u turn to the Professor's 
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chair, you find the position, under the fee em, 

mII more uneasy. It is an occupancy on highly 
complex conditions; and, therefore, inevitably pre- 
cious, and artificiall] exposed boinjnriom distort! 
Of able ami original teachers in close theolngi.il 
■IiimiIs, how many bare been sacrificed because of 
intellectual merits dangerous to orthodox repose, 
and how few have escaped the Bting of whispei 
suspicion and inaidioue illwili: Was not E)r. Bamnel 

Davidson, one of the .-i. learned of living divii 

obliged i" leave bis College under the imputation of 
"unsound' 1 beaching, precisely in consequence of the 
exceptional range of Ins knowledge and completeness of 
his teaching? lie had learned too much to keep his 
instructions within the conditions imposed on him. 
And his case i- neither the first nor the last oj 
experience, Even where uo severance taxes place, th< 
is seldom wanting an inquisitorial watchfulness o\ 
doctrinal tendency of the beaching -a watchfulrj 
one teacher over another, a watchfulness of fcre • 
or secretary, or ^in' in.! I'tI'iiI spirit amongst I 
managers; bo thai the students, as the only witness* 
are liable \" be cross-questioned about what they hear. 
1 the lecturer feela himself under no very benevolent 
espionage. This is ool only ruinous be the spirit ofefl 
bivei mplete teaching, hut a serious hindrance 
ingenuons pursuit of truth. Nor dare I be altogether 
silent, respecting the moral bearings upon chi 
of these ignoble restrictions. The} ean be honestly 
observed only by the stationary mind : there they may 
have a light air seat, and lay not a feather nj 

the conscience. Hut wherever thought fulfils its fn 
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turn, and, instead of sleeping where h is, climbs bo higher 

ami higher -stations, whence the vision gains a new 
horizon ami the relations of the 9Gene arc changed, it is 

.simply impossible that the old account of things should 

BOt be dwarfed and spoiled. Can one who LB pledged 
.say so? Fee, if he be veracious ;n:,i without 
guile. More often, alas! he either takes no farther 
■ ••ire of his pledge than b] M (fdllj -liunning all 
reference to it, or resorts to those ingenious WOld-tricks 
which ere celled "non-natural senses;" in the one m 
resting in s shameleas breach of trust, in the oth 

-ing a shameful Jesuitry. The severance of 
intellectual eminence from moral simplicity, wbicl 
indued l.-y th tistica] ethics of bo I ascription, affects 

me, I confess, us one uf the most, humiliating features 
of religions society in England 

\n lea for our principle presents itself on 

merely comparing the two ends of out own century's 
experience, Suppose this College had been set up by 
b, on trust to imparl an education, 
ittdsding sunn- specific! 1 contents of their own i 
libera] type of doctrine. "There cau be no harm," it 
might he said, "in asking for assent i<> what every 
Christian believes." Suppose, then, that in i?bg the 
College bad been opened on that principle, and ili.it 
nothing had been laid down fox acceptance by Tutors 
<>r Students, except propositions which were ail thai 
time held to he absolutely axiomatic and l><\ 

Any one who knows the state of theological 

ntury ago will perceive thai, in spits of this 

itention to take a stand on immovable ami 

aon ground, positions would have been laid down 
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which are absolutely untenable now. It was bold, for 
in; ranee, that the whole evidence of Christianity, as 
an authoritative revelation, seated upon pn tnd 

miracles. I'ndi-r the influence of Mr. Wellbelove 
modest but clear-sighted scholarship, the finrt of theM 
evidences disappeared ; and I well remember bhe 
shrinking, alt hum < it-precatory, tunes in which, lecturi 
on the " Evidences." he excused himself from insisting 
upon an argument of which, as an interpreter of I 
prophet*, he could no longer feel the force; and, al ; 

.same rime, referred his class to Keith and writers 

who expounded it to the beet advantage, To 
second of these evidences I advert with some degree 
of Sftame, for in my own earlier writings. I have myself 
affirmed that the name "Christian" can he rightly 

given only to a believer in the gospel miracles. T\ 
conception has also passed away, not only from rue 
of the moal truly evangelic spirit- among ourselves, but 
from English Churchmen as learned and >r. 

Edwin A. Abbott. It is utterly impossible to foresee 
these changes. Opinions silently crumble and slide 
away, which at one time, no doubt, "ere solid eno> 
in their cohesion to be quarried for the shelter 
HtrueruiN of human life, but 'which, when Ic 
by corroding winds and softening rains of the rel, , 
,-ii-on . \ h Id tln-ir turn ><> some underlying stratum of 
thought. When modes of belief, once unq> •••!, 

are not so much rejected as simply outgrown, 

v continue quite unharmed in > 
development, and feel no toss from what baa drop 
away. Where should we have been now, if the changes 
which have occupied the century from Dr. to 



mmoiui, liatl hcen all barred « in '. Should \vc 
have bad at this moment, more, or less, of Sacred 
Troth ' Should we have fixed a tenderer or a colder 
ilh- face of Christ ? Should we have been 
conscious of a closer, or of a more distant, relation 
between the human spirit and the Divine? May we 
not say that, when tested by spiritual results, no less 
than when estimated by the* wisdom of necessity, our 
free principle is amply justified ? To suppose that our 
will can arrest the law of change which is inherent m 
; li of the human mind, is presumption: to 
wish thiit it could do so, is inlM. ■litv. Lift itself is 
its highest form is the stir of thought ; and 
the longing lor stationary thought la i prayer of death 1 

Pot in;, part, I EDO heartily thankful that we and our 
forefathers have sincerely conformed to thifl Providential 
law. I urn persuaded that we have weathered the stoi in, 
i has swept over the religious mind of this and 
the preceding generation, with a minimum of disturb 
nice and loss, p.< because we were not bound to 

keep n (ion one point of the compass, but were free to 
shift the helm, to get well out of the trough of the sea. 

aud even, when adequately reefed, to scud before the 
gale. 

The approach to the principle which has guided us is 

very marked in institutions Gar more important 

our own. The resolution accordingly makes grateful 

mention of the marvellous tranafotnnation effected of 

in our older National Universities. And who 

be more boond to note this change than we, who 

have seeu it so largely advanced by the petajstew' 

of our ed fellow-trustee, Mr. James 
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Heyw I. after he had himself, with the honourahii- 

frankm ch is<-ieristk- of him, mad-j the profession, ami 
paid tin- penalty of his Nonconformity by forfeiting his 
well-earned Degree? it ta not without reason that the 
transformation l called " marvellous ; H for Oxford and 

(.'umhiidge were, to all apj nestci of 

aristocratic Chore}] Conservatasnij kept exempt from 
change nnder the heavy eecleaiastical band. But in a 
reallyintell&ctualataiiosphere,howi Ij applied 

in the ventilation of new theories, neither social in- 

ilnriic- nui' re d oeage r;tii preserve more ■ !■ 

the outward forms of things from change. T \ up 

with the course of learning nn<l the movements of 

in' ifl an indispensable necessity for the individi 
tutor ami tin- repute «»f the I nlh"_'e. Through the 
influx of new light, either of genius on the spot oj 
fnri'ijrn t.liniiL>lit imported, silent preparation ia always 
being made formovementa unforeseen. Link aftej link 
of seemingly solid pre — from within; 

till, on the first increase of stress upon th 

whole chain collapses, and the bondfl an- gone! Bo it i- 

di.-ii. by a rate and extent of self-reform, outstrippi 
even the impatience of public demand, Oxford ami 
Cambridge bow show how deep must have pane 
the silent,, in wanl preparation, for their Br cms of 

ltllrlkrtual life. 

Tin- resolution finally touches on the one feafcoi 
the old Universities which yd waits for its day of 
release. It is not surprising that Theology should I" 
the last department of human thoi • yieli 

movemente of the restless mind. Directed on '»l»jects 
unchangeable and eternal, and with conceptions of thi 
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he tender colours of our deepest experience, 
ii i-.uuiot hut betel she bnging Ear complete surrender 

i everlasting Cfllm; and it- la DO wonder lh;ti hare is 

found the si I resistance to the intrusion of untried 

varieties of idee. But, however Btrong, it is unavailing, 
anlees it be to convert a progressive movement into a 
rotatory. For BUch is tin: intellectual need for transition 
to fresh points of view, that it expends its energy, if not 

in creative tdvance, in ceversioa to forgotten stations 
end reproduction of old scenes; as we see in the Oxford 
"Tracts for the limes," in the fourth decade sf this 

tury, which, in relieving the English mind from the 

ronstr.i ! weariness of evangelical Theology, could 

only carry it again benestfa the stars of the Oatholic 

BUSphere, and repeal the visions of ages left behind. 

This kind of circling change of though! round a creed 
as its cent.iv, does bnl provide an imaginative refresh- 
niein lik< the alternation of night and day, and does 
not accomplish the course of a soul that is horn into 

Nature to ho iv horn in (iod, and therefore l" bs 6Vet 

ending its own limits. For men a son] we can 
;i.'r.-pt Sees for putting off the day of sincere and 

Datura] q of its Inadequate traditional beii 

We are hound, therefore, to provide for a e» 
sod cjuii i re-adjustment of theological conoeptione, a< 
to the subjective caprices and humours of human ts 
and temper, but to the ascertained real processes and 
of things. And such provision can never be 
le through Teachers whose conclusions are bespoken 
for them and, under pledge, expressed or o iod, 

accepted by them in advance The universe is the 
scene, its processes the method, of its Authoi sal 



life ; human history, the drama of His will ; the human 
mind, the shrine where Ilia moral government and 
infinite perfection are revealed : and as science lays 
open new provini eg of law, and learning, i • -«ges 

in lli.- BtOty of humanity . ami intellectual ami ethical 
experience, new deeps in our self-know!.:!^., i 
:nv accomnlating for vast enlargements of our n, 

»ns of God, and of the range and character of 1 1 ie 
relations to the whole and to 01 

And these apprehensions i-annot lie dictated bj 
teacher, or absorbed by the meivly receptive pupil. 
They are acta of living spiritual energy, without the 
awakening of which education ie an imposture and a 
mockery. The worth of knowledge depends on the 
iivr working of the mind that gives it and 1 
1 1 1 .• 1 1 wins ii : it adds nothing bo the nature bhat only 
in numbers it, and dose not appropriate it t<> its 
substance. Did we impart ir aright, it would never ba 
i!n nine in any two learners that take it from our tips, 
but would gain b separate Iri from their indi> 

alities. The intuitions of liuniau genius, and the VU 

of human ehnxacter, arc always being born again in 
unexpected forms; each of which is a distinct - 
spiritual influence bo those who come within its reach. 
To develop these and consecrate the 
Religion is the aim of this Institution. And its realisa- 
tion i Me only on condition of continued fidi 
to ill'- natural law of Fro Teaching and Free I 
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Put- MOUNT, 

TTTHEN 1 was naked by the Committee to secoinl a 
*' resolution to l)e moved by von. the object of 
which was to rebaptiae ourselves into the ori 
principles of this College, and to renew uui rov. 
practical fidelity to their guidance, my first feeling was, 
that as belonging neither to its laity nor its alu 
neither to the class of those who planted end nourish 
this tree of life, nor of those who justify Us axial 
hy the fruit it bears, I was not entitled to he its 
representative upon this occasion. But, Sir, no sooner 

does any • weakly yield to a continued kindlv pres* 

rare, than he immediately sets himself t.> di.srowr .some, 
special pi 'f personal fitness, and I fiumd'it m>t in 

the remembrance that the Colic permitted me to 

he upon its Committee of Management for more khan 

half a century, nor yet that it had privileged me for a 
lengthened period to act and speak as one of its 

ira; but in this remembrance, that, there m 
fifty-seven years ago, when I commenced my 

try at Liverpool, when I began to be extremely 
sensible of the disadvantage of not possessing the 

d training and culture which Manchester New 
College could have bestowed upon me. Yet, I came 
in. hi ;i College whose staff of l'- was greatly 

larger than we ever possessed, all of them, wit I 

fatal exception, highly-qualified teachers, and also not 
without some personal relations with ourselves; one, 

* Delivered on the unit occuion in »uj>|H>rt of Llie nno Ebeoluri 
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the Profeaaor of Hebrew, the father of one of my nearer 
predecessors at Beoshaw-street, afterwaide tutor at 
folk in mathematics, in pliyaical science, in philosopl 
in ethic.-, all of them in one, whose son, I am glad to 
is with qb ln'iif to-day, the grandson of nay dear 
ami venerated friend, the Profi-m i.f Eebrew, and w 
himself was one of my own pupils, T will not AT how 
many years ago, in the Classical School of the Royal 
Institution at Belfast. Another of those Professors was 
the first Dr. Drumniond, whom I had the privilege of 
knowing, the Professoi of Natural History, the mule of 
our own Dr. DircmmoncL Another, the Professor of 

Mathematics, nfirrwanls a colleague at Glasgow, with 
hie eminent Bon, Sir William Thomson; and one of 
whose pupils, upon I >r. Thomson's recommendation, 
after a mo.si i awful inquiry into the religious constitu- 
tion of this College, became our own Mathematical 
Profoaeor, Professor Finlay, — who, Gram bifl teaching 
being somewhat a hi i lo-n accustomed range, was 

known ut M .iin-1 n-.st i-r as the Mathematical Dungeon. 
I'nhappily, Sir, the one exception was in Tin 
He was one of those no! weighty but heavy and 
imposing men. who, as somebody said of Lord Thurlow. 
loot wiser than any man ever was. He was Professor 
by loeal accident — appointed, not by the College authori- 
ties, but by the orthodox Synod of Ulster, bi caua 

was the minister of the leading Calvinistic Church in 

ia. i, where the College was. He might have 
me lasting good if he had made me understand any 
I'n t rate theologian of hia own school, if he had hade 
brinated me into the mind and the In of Qah 

but he knew nothing as for a Professor he ought to 
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have known it. Yet I have a tender feeling for his 
placid and gentle nature, and for the calm compla- 
cency of his unsuspected limitations. "When reading 
1 >r. Dfnmmond'a excellent, but somewhat formidable 
'* Introduction to the Study of Theology." I often 
smiled at the thought of what my old Professor, Dr. 
Ilanmrh, wimM have made of it, in reference to his own 
acquirements. He was the father of a 
superior Dr. Hannah, afterwards the son-in-law and the 
biographer of Chalmers. ( lonsidcring that the resolution 
1 am speaking to \B upon the system of theological 
instruction pursued in this College, and its merit 
comparison with other systems, if time pi-rniitt.il, | 
should not think it a ili; ii to speak of the system 

that was pursued in the North of belaud when, m 
three years ago, I became a student of Theology. A D 
aspirant t<» the ministry placed himself under the care 
Of one of t In- I'lvslfvtcries of which the Synod of Ulster 
insists, in the first place for a preliminary examination 
as to his attainment and his promise of fitness, and 
wards through each successive year of his College 
course for examination upon the subjects of each year, 
with the reading of essays and delivery of sermons 
before the collected Presbytery, ministers, and elders. 
It might have been an excellent and most impressive 
im if only it had been ably and strictly conducted ; 
hut my belief is that, with one exception, and that 
exception th- I iy of Antrim, which had sepa- 

rated itself for liberty's sake, there was not one 
Presbytery then in the northern province capable of 
lucting a ' ritical examination upon any one depart- 
ment of the course. The exception was the Free 
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Presbytery, and tl. ie reason I refer to it- 

Pre*l of Antrim, which alone contained each men 

M tin- Bmees, the Hinckses, I -on*, afterwanb 

ry of John Scott Porter, and now of 
Mr. Alex. <;.>r<l«)ii. — We meet here to-day aa Trustees 
of this sch<*»l of the prophets — Trustees for what? 
Guardians of what ? Of freedom to grow in the 1^ i 
I. Thai -imply i.- the talent entrust 

■ talent capable of unlimited prod uess and 

neaBj and, therefore, not to be wrapped in 
any napkins of finality. Our Lord's money with u- 
the usury being more knowledge of God, with higher 
service, will not come from the mere assertion of oar 
liberty, but from the pew I i cal application of it, ennobled 
and strengthened by ouch gains of truth and access of 
light, such increase of seeing power as may be accorded 
to us from generation to generation. It has been often 
said that freedom of inquiry is of more value than any 
of its results. Yes, as unrestricted use, through all 
time, of the implement! and the matter of culture is 
infinitely more valuable than this year's crop. But still 
the value of .in;, instrument is in the se of the 

moot, oo1 for \'< immediate returns, but for the 
ultimate reward of its more perfect power and its more 

( inmate work. Our freedom is a great possession ; 

a greater responsibility. Freedom to advance with 
no advances, freedom to grow with no growths, would 

be our honour, but our condemnation; and there- 
fore we, of all religions bodice, are the most open to the 
question, " What do ye more than others?" And that 
not as regards progress in divine truth alone, but in all 
divine graces. St. Paul argued that a ! 
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comprehensiveness, an all-embracing brotherly-fellow- 
.'. was one of tin- theological virtues which his spiritual 
freedom made linn responsible For, inasmuch as in boa 
purer, higher knowledge of God, lie could go to those 
who, hound in superstitions and in scruples, could not, 
without a wounded conscience, move towards him. 
Thr ui'i meaning advertisement, with which we 

■ ail familiar, iluu the College adheres to its original 
principles — free teaching and free learning. That is the 
germ of life out of which ha* come all thai we are. ami 
is to come all that we arc to be ; and our duty to day is 
not tu prove ex te-esserl the postulates and the axioms 
of our religious being; but rather, according to the 

apostolic injunction, leaving those rudiments, ceasing to 
speak of these beginnings of the doctrine of Christ* to 
go on unto perfection, not laying again our foundation 
but as knowledge and insight increase building up out 
spiritual being. May I not say, in the closing words of 
the apostolic sentence, "And this will we do, if God 
permit. M — Now. what would be Ear us going on unto 
Ihcrfection — carrying forward our original principles to 
their fulness of growth ? The final cause of this ( Soik 
what it aims to produce, are able ministers of Divine 
truth, men capable by their inspirations, their wisdom, 
their weight of character above the weight of genius, to 
raise the level of the religious life of their day and 
generation. By what reconstructions, by what new 
efforts and methods wo might more perfectly promote 

this, the only end we serve, [ shall not attempt to 

because this is not a time be throwing out 

questions i Whether by o change of locality 

■■.hi. more directly influence and be influenced by 







the springtide of the nation'B life in those years, 
susceptible and critical, generous and enthusiastic, which 
precede conventional crystalisation ; whether we have 
not been too much hiding <»ur light under a bushel, not 
giving it an opportunity of Lighting oilier fives and 

seizing upon other hearts than our own ; whether again 
in this age. when, U never before, early talent has 
extensive j>owcr of winning for itself public rec -iiition, 
honour, and support, we might not cease to be so much 
as we are of an experimental nursery; taking callow 
youth, of uncertain promise, in the hope of turning them 
out inspired, and inspiring men. and ought not rather to 
accept into our Theological College only irraduatea, or 
those of graduate standing, mature enough to kno* 
their own serious and devoted minds, ami also to h. 
given ample proof of what quality they arc ; for it is aa* 
true of i !;.■ prophet :>< it is of the poet, if the prophet 

to move tlif public mind by speech, ttOacttttr non fi^^- 
Certainly faculty is necessary, original faculty, the men— ** 
divinior, if not the 08 magna aonatwrwn. Culture, in -* l 
I. i.s as indispensable even with high original faculty 
the faculty itself. Hut still no culture will 

Kcepl from o rine stock, and if the tree isknowrJT 

by its iVuit-.. yet il i-, not tin- fruits tint make the IBM 
Inn the tree that makes the fruits. What we desire is*^ 
with the help of our College, such B ripe, winning, full — *" * 
bodied dispensation of spiritual religion ftfl will quietly 

ove the grounds of onspiritual cm I;. a; not 

by controversy, but as the advances of physical - 
have been removing inadequate conceptions of the 
character and the methods of God. You and I. 8 
I'.. n\ Beven years ago, were engaged in a doctai 
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sy, not with one another, hut against heavy 
odds, in which we bed bo fighl as fox our Uvea, fox 
- which now we should tacitly assume; and, 
perhaps, we ourselves advanced some beliefs which 
we have since on The ship of the Church has 

been gradually lightening itself of dead, obstructive 
nif for this freedom of a larger faith, instruc- 
tion in Theology, and iu all knowledge, will for over he 
required; bo w growth of the spiritual life comes not 
from ourselves alone, nor jre! immediately from God. 

hut through faculties so exercised and opened hy a 
devout study of His work's and ways us to he hrouglit, 
into a condition of receptiveness for fresh inspirations 
««f duty, a nearer insight into His being, and our own 

^ futurity. In this resolution, of which I may surely 
ea? maim Hercules, or whoever in this direction of 
strength may be the proper *uh.-,titute for Hercules, I 
SID most drawn to the ■ words, declaring the dutj 

of "securing to Theology an unrestricted application of 
dge, the perennial freshne un- 

bidden faith, and the varying inspirations of personal 
devotion." Well, perennial fire nan only come 

from an ever-freshened mind, and the varying inspi- 
rations t il devotion from an eve r-cou tinned 
nmnnion with the great objects and mspiren of that 

devotion. Fresh knowledge even of Ottmelves, of any 

spiritual order, comes not bom self-scrutiny, but from 
looking into the bee of EQm in whom and for whom 
arc made, and of the image of His holiness in humanity. 
And, iS we must ever re-read the character and records 
of Christ by I lie new light which thfl increasing kflO 
ledge of Himself sup; W« DHU 
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seterand the traditions of God bj the £ btof 

the knowledge of Sis glory, earning to as bom a deepen 

study of Hi a works in nature, in providence and in the 
human soul. Whence else is it that now we are having 
for the Full oi* man the Ascent of man, 
inheritance of an accursed nature the unforfeited birth- 
right of the children of God? — But this is snperflt] 
if you want convincing or stimulating words, you have 
had them from the chair. In writing to Dr. Martineau, 
1 told him that I had two inducements to second this 
resolution — the pleasure of once more following in his 
lead, and that the office might be made extremely easy, 
imply performed, if. imitating the man who, having to 
follow Burke, appropriated the great orator's speech by 
"I say ditto to Mr Burke," I only said. " 1 say dil 

iu." And I might say ditto to another repre- 
sentative of light and leading, [happened to see the 
other day — and it ifl really remarkable how one's I 
casual reading seems to fall in with any matte* of 
interest that is before the mind — the whole principles 
of this College with our consequent duties of religions 
growth, given in bod epigram by the " Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table," who, after extolling one of Keble's 
most exquisite pieces from the Christina Year, und the 
fine culture on! of which it came, adds, " But lam no 
Churchman, because I do not believe is planting oaks 
in flower po But that illustration will avail 

if we an true oaka, not dwarf Chinese ones, artifiei 
stunted, l>iit Qod'fl and Nature's oaks, that will I 
any manufactured vase or tub, and which only unwalled 
earth and the open sky can nourish I " 

Barnes closed thai Gar-seeing, broad-church Bermoi 
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century ago, not unworthy of to-day, with the prayer 
for this College raised as a Temple to Truth, Freedom, 
and Religion, Esto perpetua. Yes, Esto perpetua, in its 
principles of life and growth ; but its crown of glory 
will be when its name need no more be heard; its 
apotheosis when it will no longer be wanted, when no 
longer exceptional, because free learning and free teach- 
ing, at every seat of learning throughout our land, shall 
be recognised as the only method of reverent approach 
towards the knowledge of the inexhaustible God. 



XIV, The Study of Theology and the 
Service of Man. 

Bl JOSEPH KSTLIX CARPENTER, M.A.* 



Gentlemen. — 

ONG ago," said Gotama Buddha to the Brahrnan 
*-* Kutadanta.t who had asked him about the 
essentials of a proper sacrifice, "long ago tli- 
mighty king, fireat Victor by name, who had won vast 
riches and conquered the wide circuit of the earth. A- 
lie meditated in solitude there arose in his heart the 
desire to perforin a mighty sacrifice, and he sent for his 
house -priest :nid told him his wish. ' In the realm of 
my lord the king,' said tin- priest, 'arc thieves and 
murderers. Let not my lord seek to get rid of them 
by death, or bonds, or banishment. Lei my lord 
provide seed and food for them that till the ground 
and breed C&ttle J let him provide goods anil capital for 
them that deal in merchandise. Then will the land bfl 
established in prosperity, and men will rejoice and live 
with open doors.' And the king did BO ; and these evil 
doers being intent upon their own affaire, harassed the 
l.nnl no more, and prosperity was established, b 
rejoiced and lived with open doors. Then the king 

* An AcI.In: .Inlivwul at tlir Oponing of the Stwrion, October, 1887, by tie 
Bov. J. E. C*rp*nUr, M.A., Vice- Principal. 

t 800 the KfltattanU SutU. In the hu)ha Nik&f*. v. 
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took counsel again with his priest, and he bade him 
consult the nobles and the priests and the householders. 
And when they consented, the sacrifice took place. 
They slew no bulls nur rams, they hewed down no 
i ii ■■ - for the sacrificial posts, they cut no sacrificial 
grass. The king's servants wrought their work without 
fear of the rod and without tears. Each served with 
free service, and with offerings of milk and oil and 
honey was the Bacrifiir pea formed." 

So even in ancient days might the traditional nam 
of the service of God be superseded by the service of 
man. The teaching of the Indian sage will uot appear 
strange to the student of Hebron prophecy. " Where- 
with .-dial I I come before Vahweh," cries the wor. hi j -i m-i . 
"and bow myself before the high God? Shall I QOmfi 
before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year 
••Will Yahweh be pleased with thousand* of 
rams," replies the prophet, "or with ten thousand.-! of 
rivers of oil ?" "Shall I give m\ first born for my 
transgression'?" asks the agonised suppliant, offering a 
still higher price for expiation, "the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul :" -He hath showed thee, 
iiiin. what is gowd," is the austere reply, "and what 
doth Vahweh require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?"* 
Nay, the service of man is identical with true religion. 
When Jeremiah passed sentence on the unfaithful 
Shalluin for his reckless extravagance and hi- cm .-.• 
quent unrighteous oppression?!, he contrasted him with 
Ins father Josiah . "Shalt thou reign because thou 
strivest to excel in cedar ? Did not thy father eat and 

• JfifaiA vi., «-S. 
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drink up I i Lo judgment ami justice? Then it was well 

him. Efojii'l'v 1 ilw f.mse of the poor and m < 
then it was well. Was not this to know me? saith 
,\t-h."* Evi-M iii i in >-•<• days, then, there was a 
social problem. Even iu those days there was a conflict 
between a ceremonial and an ethical religion. Ami 
even in those days there wet* not wanting ■ 

re that the service of man was the feme jxitli to 
the Ben ice of I ted. 

Nor, on the other hand, has religion failed to in 
great social ideas. Consult the. wisdom of ani 
Ohina, and yon will [earn that the moral order of the 

living personal Heaven is the established basis of the 

State, tteooi ad Impartial I i nbok 

of its own righteousness, and the foundations of all 
virtue among uu-n. in the absenCC of any external 
code of revealed law, i| has made known it- 
ments througil man'- moral nature, and through the 
order of society, which finds in the several r 
duties, and ceremonies, its appointed and unchangeable 
expression. "The great Shang Te," said T;m-_r.+ "ha? 
conferred on the inferior people a moral sense, bi 
• t lu-iii io pursue the course which it indical 
the work of the sovereign. " "Bui the aovereign," 

Kaon Yaou.* "nmsl r an, inner T Ii.it the work is 11 fl 

npon it. From Heaven are tl 
orders with theil ; ■ the 

1 distinctions with their several 

BOTereignfl and ministera show a • d respect for 

these, do they not harmonise I 

• Jer. xxiL, 15. lfl. 
t Sh*> King, I V. iii 2. | .9Aw K :■. «. 
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people '. Heaven graciously distinguishes the virtuous, 
and punishes the guilty ; Heaven hears and sees as our 
see. Such connection is there between the 
Qpper and the lower worlds; how reverent ought the 
masters of the earth In In; !" So all men may In; called 

>ns of Heaven;" the administrative officers are 
" Shepherds of Ilea \ en :" the judges are the repre- 
sentatives of Heaven ; and at the head of all the 

ipernr is '■ 1 eldest, -jui" While the "Great 

derived from Heaven, in its single exercise 
produces a "holy sage," in its larger scope it produces 
a "reformer of the world," a •true long/ 1 and stop* 
only nt perfection, alike in individuals and in the 
State.* — Glance at the Bower of Greek insight, and you 
will discern that the ideal society portrayed in the 

public of Plain is conceived t«hronghonf aa an attempt 
to realise OH earth, amid the powers and passions of 
mat principles of a divine order of wisdom and 

justice. Its .several classes correspond to the con- 

iicnt elements of the omveree. Their virtues and 
duties arc assigned bo them so as to reproduce within 
the associations of humanity the lineaments of the 
transcendent good. To this supreme demand ever}' 
individual must bow; he can have no rights again si the 
whole, fur that whole •» the truth and righteous- 

neae which abide in God, and claims the submission, the 
loyalty, the reverent obedience of each. — Listen to the 
Utterance of the seers of Israel, as they sing of the time 
when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Valiwch ae itere cover the sea, and you will hear 

that the regeneration of society is to take place under 
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the immediate influence of the spirit of the Lord With 

of wi.-dom and understanding, counsel and a 
knowledge and reverence, the rnler shall be no i 
tyrannical, and under the reign of justice the people 
will find nil aa&ure sharing their bannosy. A bias 
judgmeut and of burning shall cleanse the guilr\ 
and a prrafied Israel will know its fellowship with the 
life of God. —Is it a paradox that while pre (In; 
antiquity should thna attempt to solve the Bocial 
problem on the basis of religion, one of the greatest of 
Christian teachers should Beei strenuously to keep them 
apart? "Two end ." says Dante, "have been laid down 
by the inefiable providence of God fax man bo aim nt: 
the blessedness of this life, which coasiste in the i 
ei.se of Ids natural powers, and which is prefigured in 
the earthly paradise; and next, the blessednesa of the 
life eternal, which consists in the fruition of the sight of 
t !<«!'.«, countenance, and to which man by his own 
natural powers cannot rise, if he be not aided I.-. 
divine lights and tin- blessedness Jb understood bj 
heavenly paradise. Rut to these different kinds of 
blessedness, us to different conclusions, ws must 

DT different means. For at the first we arrive Ir 

ns nf philosophy, if only we will follow them, by 
;niii: lance with the moral and intelle 

virtues. But at the second we can only arrive by 
:i:il lessons transcending human reason, so thai we 
follow them in accordance with the theological virtues 
faith, hope, and charity. Therefore man had 
two guides for his life, as lie had a twofold end in lilt . 
whereof one is the Supreme Pontiff, to lead mankind t" 
eternal life, according to the things ren and 
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Hi.' other la DHQ Emperor, to guide mankind to Happi- 
ness in this world, in accordance with the teaching of 
philosophy."* 

I. 
We need not inquire now what wore the historic 
causes which gave Co Dante's view its peculiar form; its 

ngnificancfl fur us liee in the sharp distinction winch be 

draws between the scene of social order and the sphere 

of religion. It must be confessed that this separation 
baa (until recently) been practically accepted by the 
xeverul bra mi lies ol (he Christian < 'Inn cli. The lift that 
now is and the life which is to come have been too 
often regarded us dejucto under separate governments. 

ide the fold of saving grace, humanity ha* pre- 
sented only the spectacle of a fallen and ruined nature, 

h could be redeemed solely by the infusion of a 
supernatural righteousness. In the struggle which was 
hieing perpetually waged between heaven ami hell, the 
a of eternity seemed to blot oaf the needs of time, 
and to escape from a world which it was not possible to 
mend appeared the only way bo preserve purity and 
I-, attain pee Launched into an empire whose 

political and social circumstances it could make mi 

immediate attempt to change, Christian teaching under- 
went transformations which carried it rapidly sway 

from its first author. As it d f<>H:h from its 

native hills, as ns primitive speech was translated into 
is new and alien ideas were combined with it, 
be hopes and expectations, faded, to be \-\< 
others which had grown up un range conditions, 

" De ifmanMin. lil. 16 (Church), t do not forget that IHntn claim* » diriaa 
B for tlw Roman Hmiiire; tot it is not. however, on such, religious, 
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the stress of its great thoughts was shifted. Its centre 
of interest passed from the realisation of a divii,. 

and BOW, to the awful judgment scene at the 

world's end in view of bhe enittea of 

bliss anil woe, the occupations of three score years and 
ten fi-.ll into insi -II ili<'.tin-c. lb prepare for the final 
hour was inevitably the first interest The true 
of the soul lay then-. He divine will held itself, as it 
wi iv. in suspense until then, when it would de- 
wit h ultimate award to or bless. One great 
institution, indeed, there was, which was the continuous 
scene of the divine presence, which linked a part of 
earth into fellowship with heaven, and set the elected 
spirit in living communion with the faithful of all 
times. But the existence of the Church over against 
the world, with it* ordered ranks of service and dignity, 
as the real abode of heaven's purposes, only threw the 
idea of the state as a divine society the more int<- 
shade. The sovereign, it is true, might borrow its 
authority, might claim a superhuman right, and belie Vf 
himself the representative of the will of God; and a 
crude social philosophy might justify the existence of 
the poor by announcing that their final cause was t<> 
enable rich men to get to heaven by giving them alms. 
Neither of these attempts, however, to exhibit a divine* 
constitution in the civil fabric can be said to have held 
its own ; and it must be confessed that the reproach off 
worldliness and other-worldliucss levelled against the 
orthodox churches has too frequently been jn 
Our age, we ill know, is witnessing a pi 
change. A truer philosophy of human nature has I 
it out of the wreck of its abasement. It. has Is 
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on its ethical elements, and demanded that they should 
once more be recognised in religion : and it has declared 
that salvation means deliverance not from future wrath, 
hat from present sin. The larger view of history dm 

• Mi I'rnced new facta which beach the riee and not the 
fall of man ; and the assurance of human progress ('.in- 
terna within it the assurance of a mighty law. under 
winch lus motive powers are guide* I. and he is in, me .>n 
towards an unseen goal. For the conceptions of science, 

•h have everywhere introduced order into the external 
world, 810 entering fast into the seeming eon fusil H 
affairs, and planting themselves steadfastly amid the 

tions "f men, of classes, and of nations. \n<\ the 
moi-ratic movement of our time is profoundly 
influencing religious ideas, sometimes encountering i hem 
with a clash and collision so violent as to o vert 1 1 row- 
traditional conceptions altogether, sometimes inspiring 
them with nobler ideals, and filling them with a fresh 

• nrhusiaam. Nor have the minor processes of lite 
investigation hem without their fruit. They have le 
to cut down ancient prejudice! which still cumbered 
ground; they are destined, as their imj»ort is more and 
more understood mid I rusted, to prepare the way for i li il 
reconstruction of Theology, which history, philosophy, 
and science alike demand, on behalf of the present boor, 

a the intere.-fs of the humanity of to-day. In this 
Coll- endeavour, however humbly, to open the 

i to such a reconstruction. Tt is for you. ( tantlemen, 
to train yourselves to carry on the work. I will not 
1 enture now to anticipate what may be its future forms ; 
I it to you, who vow yourselves to the Christian Ministry.. 
it may he not unsuitable to inquire what is the relation 



between the studies through which we propose to conduct 
you, mid the social problem with which you will here- 
after be confronted. For you will not forget that 
ministry is simply "service," and when you ask your- 
selves whose service, you will not long be left in doubt 
I know, indeed, that one of your chief duties will l>e. 
in time-honoured phrase, " to conduct divine Ben 
But 1 need not remind you ilmt the service to which 
the Master (-nils us is the service of man : " Whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your minister; 
end whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
ill ■ i'\ mi .1- ! In.! Sun of man came uoi in li 

but bo serve. 11 Tli.it. service you will render first as 
teachers to the little groups of men and who will 

look to you to pray, to preach, to cherish and • ju 
within them, by lending their worship, uige of a 

higher life. But. this will not exh:ui*i ilic circle of your 
duties. Von niniiot serve inn: truly without being n 
to the bfl OUT ability, to serve all. Bach minister 

among us (and no man or woman is altogether cut OS 
from the duty and the privilege of service) is confront*! 
with the prohli-ui of (.be whole. Dim or distinct the 
vision lies before, him; he knows that be cannot ieolat0 
himself from the i-ontlicts round him : and these stn: 
gles must be viewed no more sectionally. they must b> 
regarded in relation to each other, and to the emir— ■* 
body within which they occur. Each man, if he woul^^ 
be absolutely faithful, must learn with a new meanine^ 
the grand words of Wesley, " -My parish is the world. ' 

I an w«-l 1 aware that the "equipment needful for" 
effective aid in the service of man is drawn from » 
variety of branches of knowledge, of which no notice 
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can be taken in this place. In the studies of political 
economy, for example, or sociology, we offer you no 
guidance ; you must find that elsewhere. It ifl hardly 
too much to say that each day inc roaeOB ©m conscious- 
ness of the complexity of the problems which must be 
discussed again and again ere they can be solved ; and 
no pains can he too great, no labour too stern, to tit you 
to take part in their solution. Ami the acquaintance 
with administrative detail in different dcpanun-i, 

acedia] for those who charge hhemMlvea with definite 
posts in the great battle with ignorance, and suffering i I 
sin, must be wi«M i.iuotigh r<. nt, ict with hard facta. It 
is not accessible through text-books; you will not gain 
it from the most comprehensive of manuals. Bu1 behind 
these requisites lie the principles which arc to determine 

IB, and shape your methods. IT yon ha? 
learned to regard lite as a trust* yon most have seme 
idea of its source and toe goal. If you wish to rake 

j»rt in the warfare, yon must know something of the 

plan and the rules of the fight ; you must be sure of 
your weapons ; you must understand the meaning of 
tin- word of command: you most ncfl the sacred- 

ne»s of your flag. This i- tic. side on which the study 

of Theology is directly related to the social problem. 

II. 

[a the first | !i i i- obvious that the service of man 
i ;i t. we should know what man is. See lias 

•d key to Jill morak and religion. It is upon tin 

interpretations of our own experience und that of those 
above OS and about 00, that our constructions of the 
world and life most ultimately repose. One of the 
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noblest of modem apostles of this sei ftCaszini, 

Ding in later years the struggles of his early n 
hood, when in- was tempted under tin- praasu ie of i 

griefs to relinquish Ids rau.sc, ha- niv.-ii us n glimpse 
Into tlie process by which his faith was re-established. 

ming I awoke to find my mind tmnqnO and 

my spirit calmed, as one who has passed through a great 
danger. Tin- Oral thought- that passed across my spirit. 
was, 'Your sufferings are the temptations of egotism, 
and arise from a aiisconoeption of life. 1 I 
re-examine, now that I was able to do so calmly, both 
myself and surrounding things. 1 rebuilt my entire 
edifice of moral philosophy. In fact, the great question 
of a true or false conception of life is — whether re 
nised or not — the primary basis of all philosophy I 
came to my better self alone, without aid from others, 
tli rough the help of a religious conception which 1 
trenfied through history. From the idea of God 1 
descended to the idea of progress ; from the conoep 
of progress to a true conception of life; to faith in I 

mission, and its logical consequence, duty as the supreme 
rule of life; and having reached that faith, I 

myself that nothing in this world should again mak 
doubt or forsake it. it was, as Dan: . passing 

through marly n K mi to peace."* 

Vet. the niu-l icriit preacher of this Bl • fat 

us quite another word. That conception of dnl 
which Mazzini, however he may have reached it. found 
his liniK '-i :■: i\ , Wr. i 'otter .Morrison declares to be • 
snare and an illusion. "Nothing is more '" be 

bells as, "than that no man makes In 






That is done for him by his parents and ancestors. . . . 
A man inherits his In a in as much as he inherits his 
estate."* And if it. be urged that this view does away 
with moral responsibility, our new prophet has {he 
courage of his convictions. "The answer is," he says, 
" chat the sooner the idea of moral responsibility is got 
rid of. the better it will he for society and moral educa- 
tion." With the conception of responsibility vanish 
likewise tlmse of merit ami of guilt, and man is left in 
the iron grip of the most rigid determinism. Postponing 

he present the consideration of some practical i 
of this view, it must sul i us for the moment to 

point out that the overthrow of the belief in d 
responsibility really involves also the loss ol the belief 
in God. The doctrine of necessity has often been held. 
h* we all know, to !»' oonsistenl with religions faith. 

I'm 1 1 11-11 it has been first I i-i :r 1 1< n 1 1 - < - ■ I in 80X06 WBV with 

the recognition of moral responsibility : and thai faith 
did not rest upon it as one of it- chief props ; it was 
supported <>ii an independent revelation, and ucoom- 
modated itself to the necessarian aeheme sa best ii 
could. A religions philosophy, however, u nol content 
ith this reconciliation. With the decline of 
the belief in an authoritative and final ion, it is 

thrown back on tin- constitution of the mind itself for 
the ultimate justification of its faith, and if th 
answer there, it feels itself cast into o iter darkni 
w>b away the remnants of its ta 

1 will not anticipate the answer which will beg 
to these great questions in yum-. i. j will only 

express my own deep convic ion, that if God be not 

• The Strvia ef Man, f. 2!»t m\. 
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. ii through the constitution of the human mind he 
cannm be known at all. There, and there only, can we 
learn to understand the meaning of his relation to the 
scene arouud OB : there, Bod there only, .-an we read 
the utterance of his righteousm -<s . there, and there 

. ran we feel the marvel of hi* affection. If we 
cannot discover the witness of God's presence in our 

OWB thought and ronseienee, if truth DBS lor us DO 

tag view through outward change to the eternal 
being, if holiness has lor as no authority bom heaven, 
If love has for us no infinite significance, the visious of 

will never he beheld again DJ our dull eyes: the 
voiees <.f prophets will he only empty ffOKU ; and the 

heroes and saints who have walked with God and : 
at pes ■> i, can never take os into thai divine companion' 
ship, for there is nothing in tin which can recognise 
linn, though we live for ever in Ins Light. But once 
discover in your own heart the lecrel of thai union. 

you will learn that it' it exists for vmi, why then for all. 

It may be obscured l>y ignora m igf be ma 

selfishness, it may be almost nnxecog through 

the fury of passion may have distorted it, lust 

depravity have well nigh blotted it out,— but it is 

there. To those who eau disecrn il. the uii j :irv|l 

of human progress will appear as the successive i> 
iinr, of the purposes of Coil. The\ will feel thn 
endeavour of then' own after truth and right sets them 
in fellowship with a mighty power for good, wori 
slowly ami surely towards eternal ends. And they will 

know that in serving man thr\ i rving some 

higher than man; in the great order I provi- 

dence they are themselves the agents tor manifesting 
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and more of his righteousness; through them, 
in so far as they live in inward harmony, is Qod 
i ..mini;, i.i -ly revealing himself to the world. 

And if this or something like it — I rare not I'm iln 
phrases of a system — be the word of our philosophy, is 
it not clear how immediate and direct is its inflneooi 
on the problems of life? For it can take no limited or 
partial view of human nature. It must eagerly welcome 
whatever ministers to the whole. In the garden of 

SXisfeonee il finds no plot of ground railed off as hallowed, 
t«> he cultivated alone while the rest runs to waste ; it 
claim* the wide eaith for tillage, fur use. for beauty. 
for joy ; and it will labour till the very wilderness 
blossom as the rose. It will look SSksnCC OB ii" 
legitimate imimiis. It will Irani from natural science 
the most effective conditions of human welfare, and it 
will throw ;is mui-li alacrity and cheerful into 

dull details (for instance) of sanitary drudgery, as a 
soldier into his forced march. From economics il will 

gather the meaning of tin- mighty play of social forces; 
polities the high ends of government. But above 
jill it \mII remember thai il has to do with bo inert and 
lifeless mass. The soeiety amid which it bids as strive 
is as a living organism, where part hears mi part, so that 

when one member Buffers, .all tin- members suffer with it: 

and when one member rejoices, all the member! Pej< 
with it. [to endeavours, therefore, will always deal 
with ill., ben .ind now. It will be eonvineed that the 

future can have no promise BBVe in what is laid up by 
I'd of the ever- advancing present. The hopes 
d the grave it will entrust reverently to the great 
if all; butit wiU be assured that the only pot 
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preparation for the worthy use of another life is to have 
made a worthy use of this. Its final aim must he to 
blend nil effort, to fuse all energy, into the pea 

orderly (level ipnient 0$ man's parts ami powers; to 

teach humanity tcj know itself in living relation 

the everlasting God. 

III. 

Arc thoughts like these onij a dreamer*e fa 

have they ever been realised even 111 iihin the 

sphere of (he world's histarj ' [f these be the prod 
of our philosophy, have bhej any verification al the 

hands .if I lie grcal i caelicrs of i mr nice ' 1 li:i\e 
pointed to imt.m< <■;-, id ( 'lima and in Greece, in which the 
uf a perfected society repose.** on t lie idea of a d 

order displayed in the outward world, and seeking 

emhodmiciil in (he relations of men. Mm then is one 
people before whom this problem was kept continuous!] 
present, aud whose efforts to solve it are I v full 

of inspiring hope. The records of their endeuvoure 
are fragmentary and ineomplete, but the great ideas 
which prompted them still glow with an unfading light 
The history of Israel, as we see it in the old Te 
is the history of an attempt to work out religion as the 
basis of a social mder. It begins in the rude form 
the worship of a tribal deity, in whose name a bai 
sla\ i ...w iv e. up. erted into free men and conquerors 

It tells the story of their growth into a nation ; ol . 
rapid rise into imperial sway; of the ricissitttd 
disruption, decline, and fall. Of the tv. doms 

into which the people are parted, one is wi] 
history and is known no more. The other lingers a 
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longer in its ancient scat, and then succumbs U 
the same outward fate. But jn»liiic;il ruin does Hot, in 

case, bring with it Dataonal extinction. Hie In i 

organisation lit" i i given it mi imperishable 

personality. A common faith baa wrougfal the Bocial 
bond into such solidity thai exile cannot wholly destroy 
it; and through daxk and drear} days thai faith lives 
on to be the great agent of Boeia] teconatnictioBi The 

story of these vicissitudes has its own lici (tic episodes, 
its wild or stately forms, ii ■<> passion.-., its noble 

and supporting trust; and 1 1 1 * - light which remit iii 
vestigations have cast UJXB) it, invests it with a fresh 
and unfamiliar charm In the uni'jU'- phenomenon of 
Bebrew prophecy, we see the elaboration of the mighty 
thoughts which 1 have named. W c watch the |uo<css 
u religion finally pa from i mere ritual 
coitus to be the highest expression of mora] aspiration, 
peat ideas stand out in ■■"iistaut relation with each 
other — the idea of Israel, and the idea of Israel's God. 
And ; and between them it one of righteousness. 

Israel is the people of Ynhweh. and as such is bound 

to reproduce in its own life the of its e 

"Holy One." All government exists solely for this 

purpose. This is the aim which must ;_'uide its kings. 

is principle all questions of foreign poll 
Im decided. To this test all home institutions are 
red, or, rather, by thj high demand the conduct 
judged; mil is the language of the 
country prophets, Amos or Micah, beholding the opj 
mom and iniquities of the grandees of the Court, one 
whit mor< than that of the metropolitan Isaiah. 

But through all denunciations runs one dominant 
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conception. Israel, u the people of Yahweh, must 
fulfil tlic purpose which he bafl entrusted to them. 
Upon its iniquity must follow chastisement. But after 
retribution comes purification. Tin r3fe«nring blast of 
tli-' divine spirit sweeps its iniquities away, tad the 
Surviving Dfttion i- regenerated ;is with the quickening 
of ti divine life. To the simple political philosophy 
of the Bast there seemed no choice between monarchy 
and anarchy; and, until the overthrow of their 

political independence, the perfected is alwi 

portrayed under the rule of a perfect king. But. tin- 
key to the solution of the social problem is invariahly 
I religious one. It lies in the universal rKffwriow 
knowledge of Yahweh; "they shall teach no m 
every man his brother, saying ' know Yahweh,' for thev 
shall all know me, bom the greateel of Hiem to the 
least of them, saith Yahweh." Ami the two peat law- 
codas which embody the prophetic aspirations. Deuter- 
onomy and the Levitical Legislation, repose on the an 
base. It is true that tiny do not present by any 
means the same picture. The mie delineates a national 
organisation, the other a rcliginiis. The first is a soci 
the Second SO ecclesiastical order. But in both, : 

amenta of tin- community, its adraini oi 

just ire, its land tenure, its regulations >>f slavery, it- 
provision for the poor, tire all stablishcd upon its faith. 

And it is worthy of note thai the civil polity of 
Deuteronomy is founded on the love ol (Jod; whil> 
is the Jewish Church, as it is presented in Levin 
which liiiinulates the social duty, "Thou shalt love thy 
oeighbonr as thyself" 
The religious historj of Israel, however, is incomp 
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deals with a nation ; it is concerned with 
the problems which beset that nation, bat it never 
permanently succeeds in really rising above the national 
point of view. Whenever it does so, il fails to maintain 
i at 80 great a height It may set Yahweh upon 
the throne of the world, It may depict him as allotting 

tin- deal inies of peoples, and assigning them eaeh to 
their protective powers. The sovereign *\k:iv may, in 
the lasl i "ii, be his alone. Hut he "knows" I 
only, and by one race only is he to be "known. In 
other words, the relation which the prophets exhibit 
hetwcen Israel and Yahweh is not a Delation constantly 
open to humanity at large; and is it* final shape the 
- to it is closely guarded through the strait gate of 
the Law. What was the agency which broke down this 
limitation ? It was Christianity. Open the New 
Testament, and you hear at once a speech which 
reminds yon at every torn e£ the roices of the Old, and 

yet is filled with fresh thoughts, with vjist universal 

conceptions, transcending those of ancient prophecy. 

pou inquire to whom these are due? We answer 
without hesitation, they 'to Jesus of Nazareth. 

The purport of Christianity is variously apprehended 
from age to age, a 1 1 d Erom contrasted points of view in 
the same age. So widely has our interpretation of it 
changed since the apologists of the last eenturv. that 

:ir now. probably, would be content with 1'ileys 
statement that its seope as a revelation was, "to 
influence the conduct of human lift by establishing the 
proof of a future state of rewards and punishments." 

tever may be its import as a disclosure of the 
hereafter, it is now generally admitted that, in its first 



proclamation, it was nor indifferent to the Scene flIOimd 
it. It called for prodigious changes in the relations and 
conditions of nun. These changes flowed immediate^ 
from it.s religious beliefs; and whoever would ad.lrc.-s 
himself to the -"ill problem, cannol neglect the 
scarchini.' lighl thrown upon it by the Gospels. 1 1 is 
obvious t l».it the New Testament ideas must be studied 
in connection with their tune; thai the several forms 
must he set side by ride for mutual compari • and 
thai Hi'- mass of ilivn iga ascribed to Jeans most 

ho. investigated with patient cure, if «v would attain 

.in-, oil at conception of what ho really tan ' . Do not 

inia«_Mni i hat this is a light task. ft sd for long 

and laborious toiL The questions which it hi d a 

century to ask are not to be answered in a d iey 

Btil] demand the concentration of a life. But the appli- 
cation of a scientific criticism is slowly winning more 
• u i • -. I t-t-.-sii 1 1 .-< : mi 1 from amidst the temporary it* 

by which if has been too long oltscured. the permanent 
con- of the Qospel is being di i d Thai Goer* I I 
do not find to be a teaching by Jesus about himself; it 
is a teaching about God and about man. The words in 
which we State it are Bhnplc ; they are enshrined in the 
earliest relationship which we know— thai of the eh 
to his father ; yet they contain an idea so gi; hat 

it will take us eternity to work it out. It is the idea 
that Man, not Israel, is the Son of God i • i 
attaches this infinite value, for all spring from tl 
divine parentage. In this lies the secret of life ; m 
the meaning of the authority of righteousness ; in | 
the awfnlness of sin; in this the boundless promise 
the future, [f this he true, man docs not pace his 
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-c of years alone. Then is erer open to him a 

fellowship with trurh, with goodness, with love, through 
which he may win an inward peace, :md DM into 
harmony with the mighty law of the whole universe. 
In this Belf-BUirender to be the organ of a higher will, 
he lives his fullest life. He enters a divine communion; 
he is one with God. 

Can this great thought really enter the world with- 
out, seeking to transform it I It is impossible. It is 
easentiidlv :ui active spiritual impulse. Tr seizes hold 
of men, and changes the whole inner structure of their 
And hence it immediately calls for a great 
moral transformation in the name of religion. In the 
Gospels, that transformation is called the " kingdom of 
The history of that conception, its ancient root*? 
iu Hebrew prophecy, the phases through whieh it passed 
in succeeding centuries, the final shape given to it by 
Jesus, these topics are reserved for your future st .in I v. 
I need do no more than point out now that this m; 
moral change must express itself through the forms of 
human society. There is no other mode through which 
it can take effect. If it be not. indefinitely postponed 
it must employ the only means available. These are 
women, and the connections and institutions 
I t!i.v have reared and maintained. Th tions 

under which it seeks to real If do not remain the 

from age to age; but the historical or philosophies! 
student will beware of converting the casual applications 
Of it under one set of circumstances into binding rules 
for all. The language of the new Testament rises above 
the restriction of nationality ; it deals, SB I have 
!, with man, with God. But the Kngland of 
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to-day, when our lot La cast an i n work n to be 
done, is. like Israel of old, a people Tin- task ^signed 
to us remains the same task which was assigned to 

them, to establish a commune of I Tgh b "iianess. The 
demands upon us socially ON infinitely more complex, 
hut they arc morally the same. Under what guidance 
shall wo cncouiiit'i them? The answer cannot be 
doubtful. The problem lo be solved, ii has been justly 
said, is the problem of the Old Testament ; but the 
spirit in which we must solve ii ifl fch« -|iirit of the 

IV. 

Nor in this effort -hall we. despise the aid which is 
afforded us by the m &ttOHB of the Christiaa spirit 

throughout its history. The great idea whieh 1 have 

attempted in few word* to describe could bo 
inactive whan it was once launched into the world. It 
underwent, it is true, a profound change. Ere ii could 
nt tempt to modify i listing institutions it had area) 
one of its own, and in ili<- eflbri bo preserve intact 

thcgi sal i.'l impulse communicated by Jesus, me I 

it from dissipation and decay, it fenced it round with 

the dogmatic constructions of the Church. Impd 

of this diversion of its rightful course, I 

eager for the advance of human .. 

abandon the endeavour to trace the stream of Oh] 

influence. He declares its x lessly polluted 

he finds thcartilii-ial limitation.* of itschantiel in 

narrow j he may even be disposed hastily l 

upon I !hi itself the failures and the crimes whi !i 

disfigure the records alike of orthodox and here! U • H' 

i hocked to find that the hierarchy ha* frequently 
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abandoned the service of man for its own aggrandise- 
•nt. He is disgusted to |kt<- i\r it the champion of 
privilege and the prop of tyranny. He is horrified to 
see how the sacred name of liberty has been banished 
and execrated in the name of religion. He discovers 
that even in the "ages of faith " the morality of the 
priesthood was not immaculate, an 1 that tie- ■> ill I 
consolations of the Church were often another name for 
terrorising and deci it. He is grieved over what seem 
to him the fruitless sarrifices, the wasted toil, expended 
in ignorance of modern science, physical or econon 
upon the sick or the pour, for who re have 

such superior remedies to-day; and he is tempted to 
abandon a study which seems to promise him so little 
help. I will not plead now that even the arson 
which have captivated millions must enshrine some 
truths must at least correspond to some •■raving of 
the human heart; their simple continuance is their 
justification till t&ey an replaced by some worthier and 
more helpful force: as long as they survive they deserve 
pecfeful treatment from those who seek to benefit 
their fellow-men. I will not dwell on the obvious fee 
id at all who would engage in this high calling must 

OH to understand forms of thought they do not 
and train themselves to appreciate beliefs which they 
deem false. It is sufficient to say that whoever would 
serve man must know not only the world around him, 
the environment whi mpoeses him, the forces 

that act upon him nnd modify him from without, but he 
must know man himself lie must know him by culture 
of the imagination and sympathy; he must know him 
in his misspent endeavours, Lu the energies that be 

A A 
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retarded as well as those that have promoted his 

■in ■<"'. In our own hearts love must be made wise, 

"To trace love's faint beginning* in mankind, 
To know oven hate i« but a mask of lovu'x, 
To *co a u<» Bid I l">j" 

In illsucotaa ; to sympathise, be prond 
Of their half-rratom, faint aspirins*, dim 
Straggle* for troth, thrir |»ooreit falUdaa, 
Their prejudice and few and earw and doubt* ; 
All iwtli a tOQOl <>f nobleueee, dexpite 
Thoir error, upwm.l t-n.Jing all though weak ; 
Like plant* in mfani «Mafa BMW aaw the sun. 
Hut "Imam of him ami kiii« where he may bo. 
And do their best to climb and get to him." 

Nowhere can we learn this lesson to such effect as in 
i In- history of man's religion. For here we are admitted 
into the inmost sanctuary of his nature; here we learn 
that which moves him most deeply, and which lifts 
him highest ; for the secret of hu noblest worship is the 
secret of his strongest love. 

Moreover, if a true Theology be, as I have triexl to 
indicate, the broadest and most enduring found: 
for the service of man, then whoso would give himself 
to that service, illy as teacher, must study the 

causes, inirllrciii.il. moral, and spiritual, which have 
successively dunged the forms of Theology, the in- 
fluences wlii< li have often diverted its forces from that 
the means by which its aid may be once 
more secured. And he must be familiar with th* 
manifold types of Christian philanthropy, their Esi 
and successes, the varied manifestations of Christian 
character. He who takes up the Christian ministry 
canuol expect that his way will be always easy, or hi» 
steps always light. Ho will need to encourage hi 
in dark and lonely days by the Benae of a grant 
companionship. When strength fails and the Ian 
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enthugiflani burna dim, be will have to feed his soul 
i: 'in the fire of apostles and martyrs, the missionaries, 
rln- heroes of every age, from tin- first days till the Inst. 
He should realise the full weight of the recent declara- 
tion of one of the most incisive critics of Christianity, 
that " the Christian doctrine has a power of cultivating 
-mil developing sainr.liness which has no equal in any 
other creed or philosophy;''* and he will then learn 
not to try and balance spiritual results and phj 

Scientific invention and moral achievements 
m i">t commensurable. He will not ask whether 
Augnstim- OX Dr. Jennet was the greater benefactor of 
humanity; whether it was better to have discm 
chloroform or to have written the "Imitatio Chri 
to have described the " Pilgrim's Progress," or to 
first founded Penny Banks. He will know, for 
humanity itself, the author of its own history, will 
i him. that the things which move the world's 
heart are not exemption from personal pain, or increase 
of domestic comfort; they are truth and self-devotion, 
i bey arc stainless purity and undying love. 



V. 

For the service of man I haves.! Id that i: i 
that we should understand man — study him ; that we 
should know the significance of hi3 thoughts and the 
of his history, I have asserted thai the 

guarantee for it; ; effective discharge lies in regard- 
ing man as the child of God, with a nature capable of 

g into communiou with him, and destined to grow 
more and more into his likeness. Does not this concep- 

'Jtowfei of Ma; p. 197. 
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tiou, in the laat place, decide for us the true foundation 
on which nil social relations must be laid f Are they 
not to be based upon duties, rather than upon right* 
or powers ? As we look upon the great conflict between 
good and evil, in which tin- evil often se« attain 

so terrible a pen&steoee and intensity, what m< 
shall we choose to secure the triumph of the good? 
There arc two : there is the method of elimination and 
the method of redemption. On the one hand, the 
modern advocate of the service of man aaenree as 
"there is do remedy for a bad heart;" on the other, 
across the centuries still peak the word of J« 
"change your hearts, for the kingdom of heaven 
hand." "The sooner it is perceived that bad 
be bad, do what we will," says the writer whom I have 
already quoted,* " though of course they may be made 
li ..-.:-. bad, the sooner shall we come to the conclusion 
thai the welfare of society demands the suppn 
elimination of bad men, and the careful cultivation of 
the good only." It is the less surprising that this 
method should be advocated by the agnostic, when it is 
.seriously supposed by many of our felloW-Ohristiai 
be the method of God himsel£ For the wicked whom 
Cod cannot manage, it is expected that lie will ai 
late. This may. indeed, be more merciful than to 
relegate them to endless torment, and less horrible 
ili> i to keep them in endless sin. Either must Ik 
regarded from the point of view of human eduoal ii 
■ onf'e: sion of dh ine failure Bu1 at presenl 1 IB 
'•oii'-erued only with the terrestial aspects of the pn>- 
i'l'iii. For this is a question of the utmost urg> 
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It enters into conduct at every turn ; it will confront 
you again and again in weary hours of disappointment, 
almost of despair, when the outburst of one day's 
passion has undone the toil of yc.-u.-, and yon are in 
doubt whether your efforts for redemption haw HOt 
been made in vain. It is true th.n. this method is 
already practised in this country. Yes, we must confess 
it; every time that the fatal bolt is drawn, and a 

icn-i- pays 1 1 it- priee which the law exact* for his 
crime, we proceed by the method r.f elimination. It is 
a bombHng sign of our weakness; Cod forbid that it 
should become the habit of our strength. It is a 
strange result for the service of man to begin with the 
extinction of men. Nay, though the basc-miuded be 
ever so rationally educated in the principles of deter- 
minism, though he be so carefully trained in psycho- 
logical analysis as to confess that there is no hope for 
him, he is incurable, let society eliminate him if it 
choose ; we will not accept his own testimony against 
himself; we will declare it invalid; he has not yet 
learned lh;it, humanity is the true Immanuel. If once 
I were adopted, who should decide on the 
amount of goodness which entitled a man to cultivation, 
and the amount of badness which called for his suppres- 
sion ? That culture of the heart, which is urged upon 
us as one of the principal needs fur the service of num. 
would not long survive the tremendous strain involved 
in tl" iae of such a power. " Without God,' 

MassilU to the Italian worl<iug-inen forty years ago, 
"without God you may compel, but not persuade. 

"ia\ become tyrants in your turn ; you cannot be 
educators or apostles." 
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Even the great religion without God, Buddhism, to 
the study of which we shall by-and-by address ourselves, 
has so deeply felt the force of the unselfish impulse 

imparted to it by Gotama, that it has elaborated tin: 
wonderful figure of the being who makes the " I 
Resolve" not to attain deliverance alone, but to toil 
through a vast series of exi.st.emvs in the laborious 
exercise of the Ten Perfections, that he may fit himself 
bo bring deliverance to gods and men. Then the 
the distinction between the G-reai and the Little Vehicle. 
There is the P aeceka-Buddha, enlightened for himself 
■lone, who mounts a ear only for one; there i> the 
Bodlii.sat, or Buddha to lie. who chooses a «ar thai will 

emhra.ee all living beings. The later bookB repn 
the Budilha as surrounded by hosts of them numerous 
as sixty Ganges' sands ;• tlmy are ready ; ' to assume 
countless forms for the salvation of all sentient 'TeaUires. 
for the benefit of&gSS yet to COnic' + And ,i 

grows, under the pel petual play of the religious imagina- 
tion, the Chinese Bodhisut, Kwan Yin, engages bin 
by a mighty oath to enter int | one of the innume- 

rable worlds, and bring deliverance r<> all creatures who 
inhabit them, while, his worshippers fl him tli 

" great and compassionate Kwan Yin, may all i 
from 1 1 n- wheel of transmigration, and be Bavedl" 
When n is ri'inenibered that continuance in tin- wheel 
of transmigration is due solely to evil, and that deliver- 
ance from it can only be attained by overcom 
with good, the significance of the Bodhisai S van 
of the devotee's prayer, becomes plain. l'ui venal 
deliverance can only be achieved by uni holiness. 

• StuiMarnuJ PumUtUm, 
iBm\, Gilaia <rf China*; BnJdkiet ScHftvre*, p. 287. tllnJ, |?, Z 
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By the Christian, this question will be answered 
other grounds than the Buddhist impulse of compassion. 
FTe will not only pity the man who has been born 
depraved, with a congenital twist stiD further perverted 
by an education in crime ; he will not only ask himself 
in t ii m fair that the guilt, of forefathers should be 
thus visited upon children ; be will not only deny that 
society t*>-"lay is justified in thus extinguishing, without 
penalty to itself, the vicious products <>f its own \< 
but he will declare that if the serrioe of man rest on 
the service of the Qod within man, the right of SO 
to suppress the evil is transformed into the duty of 
redeeming them. For they, too, are the children of 
God. The existence of each individual is not a mere 
matter of the convenience or the discomfort of the i -I 
It possesses, even for the basest, a wholly incalculable 
significance ; and the greater the difficulty that besets 
them in realising the divine purpose for them, the more 
need have they of our mo.-t patient aid. And so the 
modern preacher who asks himself — 

"Why do I dare bra »I1 mankind I " 

cannot doubt what- is the answer. 



1 Ti* not hcraiuc each face, each form 
la comely, for it U not so ; 
Nor ft it tli&t •nob mil ii •■•. 

Witli any Godlike g]i 
Yet there's no one to whoin's not nircn 
Some little lineament of heaven. 
Some partial symbol, at the least, in ikjB 
Of what should be, if it i» not. within. 
Reminding of the death of tin 

And life of the Divino. 
There was a time, lull v. .11 I know, 
Wh.ii i had notyot wn fat o 

Time waa when few seenid lair : 
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But now, as through the streets I go, 
There seems no face so shapeless, so 

Forlorn, but that there's something there 

That, like the heavens, doth declare 

The glory of tho groat All-fair ; 
And so mine own each one I call ; 
And so I dare to love you all." 

To this service, Gentlemen, you dedicate yourselves 
anew. May the spirit of the Master hallow alike our 
study and our work ! 



XV. The Gains of Freedom in regarc 
Religious Fellowship. 

By THOMAS SADLER, Ph.D. - 



Okxtlembn, — 

ONCE a<,'ain it has fallen to me to address to you a 
few parting words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. I know not in what way I can better offer you 
encouragement than by dwelling, for a little while, on 
the great opportunities we enjoy through our free 
position as students and ministers. If it were not for 
sume real advantages, we might reasonably feel com- 
punction at the. pries paid foi this position by those of 

our fathers- who won it for themselves, and have left it 
to us as an Inheritance, It was bought, as so many of 
the best things in this world have to be bought, by 
suffering. 

In 1644) when Prcsby terianism was in power, and 
a deputation of five Independent divines aaved for 

inliT.-ii ion, Thomas Fuller tolls OS the Presbyterians 
"highly opposed it," — "such who desired most ease 
and liberty for their sides, when hound with Episcopacy, 
now girding their own government the closest abottl 
consciences of others." There wan large-minded 
and large-hearted man among them, notably Richard 

* An A.Mrww to the Student* at tlie Clo»e of the Searfon, June, 188S, by the 
T. S»illrr, I'b.D., Visitor. 
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Baxter; but, as a body, they were intolerant, and 

j us t if k-(l i h i - reproach that "exact concurrence with the 
Presbyterian Ciuvrnmcnt was a kiwi of conscience- 
prison, whilst accurate Conformity to the Scotch Church 
was the very dungeon thereof." 

A i the lime of tin- Restoration, however, the rigour 
of the Presbyterians had been so far relaxed thai com- 
prehension was all that was asked of Charles II. by the 
deputation which waited on him at Breda. Then 
followed the Lei of Uniformity, passed by the slender 
majority of six, and supported by those grievous pane* 
cut-ions by whicli an attempt was made to banish 
Nonconformity from the land. But out of these 
persecutions arose, purified as by lire, the noblest 
champions of religious liberty in the whole history of 
the Ghuich, the men who, at the Sahara* Hall Confer- 
ence, carried the Bible, against a creed by four, the 
authority of the Bible being to them the authority. DOl 
of everything in the Bible, but of its plain teaching, 
and especially of its definitions of true religion. 

Fully bo understand what these men had become, we 
must look in upon them in 1772, as they appear in 
some unpublished documents in my keeping, — the 
Minutes of the Three Denominations in and about the 
Cities of London and Westminster. After thirty-- 
years of persecution, the Nonconformists were tolei 
on condition of subscribing the doctrinal articles oi 
Qhurch of England. For upwards of eight v yean the 
condition remained in the statute-book, tl 
means always complied with ; but, in 1772, a Bill WW 
brought into Parliament substituting for subscript ion 10 
the doctrinal articles of the Church of England a gc: 
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ice of the Scriptures as the standard of faith 
and practice. It was what the English Presbyterians 
themselves held and taught in their pulpits; but 
through the sufferings they had endured for conscience' 
ilicy had fallen so 19 love with liberty that they 
objected to any subscription whatever ; they desired 
absolute freedom from the imposition of articles of 
faith — even their own. I do not think much of a man 
who Only objects to having the opinions of other.s 
imposed upon him ; but when a man objects to ;mv 
imposition of his Own opinions, he 0768 proof that Im- 

i-stands, and is pn-pan-d to cany outj the principles 
of religions liberty. 

■h, then, in brief, is the story of our fathers, and 
of the lib herewith they days made us free. It 

may be said. What else could they do, if they had a 
roiiscisnce ! Well, it i.s something to have a conscience, 
and act up to it ; and much to have a conscience tlmi 
does not quail in danger and suffering, and docs not shrink 
from hardship and fines aud imprisonment and death 1 

But we have reached a point at which liberty is much 
more to us than a necessity of conscience; and we 
associate it, not so much with what we may suffer for 
it, as with the wide field it, opens to us for the SJB 
of sympathy and for attainment in knowledge and piety 

It would take me over too much ground if 1 were to 
consider all the ways in which our free position enlarges 
our resources in the quest for truth, and pure and 
undefiled religion; I will, therefore, routine myself to 
one immense gain, which has been always specially 
valued by myself — I mean in the range of our fellowships. 

I am fully aware, Gentlemen, that from individual 
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differences you may be drawn in other directions than 
those in which I have been most drawn ; but in 
illustrating the great benefit of having all the world 
before us where to choOBB, I shall, probably, best 
accomplish my object by suiting where 1 have myself 
found most to sympathise with, most help, and most joy. 
From those who, in the ordinary course of things, fill 
the pulpits of the lending denominations, not much, 
perhaps, is to be gained. They arc too busy, go too 
much in nils, are too much >r g regulation pt tern to 

be students and thinkers. Tlicy have Usually good 
average abilities, but they devote themselves to the 
application of generally-received opinions, and to keeping 
lliini's ^s they are. Kinerson noticed in England what 
lie hud already noticed in his OWH country, that, the 
men of trust, and consideration were by no means the 
men of largest power or hi QatQfa, but men of 

mercantile activity and working ability, who could best 
puah their forces to a lucrative point They 
a] lord us some useful hints as to adaptability to present 
requirements in i< people; but they are not 

pioneers, and will hardly be of much service in regard 
to that culture which consists in "an acquaintance w 
the best that has been said and written." I wo 
however, make an exception so far as the leaders 
great movements are concerned, for they are usually 
men of originality and character, who have the courage 
of their convictions, and, to go no farther than the 
High Church and Broad Church movements, have 
us the works of Newman and Keble, of Maurice, Dean 
Stanley, Jowett, and Robertson. 

Whatever our desire for catholic fellowship ma; 



it can, indeed, l>e enjoyed only to a very limited extent 
union" the living. One dreams sometimes of the growth 
. !iiM-r;d:lv. through which fchOM Who ;nv devoting 
themselves to the moral and religious welfare of man- 
kind will say to one another, " We have all tin- same 
object in view, and are working for the same end ; let 
" longer hold aloof from one another, hut. unitin<_ r 
as far as we are able, and trusting in the troth which 
makes for freedom, and the freedom which makes for 
truth, let us open our minds and hearts to one mi. 
and endeavour to bring together all the light and the 
lift- there are, for our mutual benefit, and the benefit of 
the nation." But most men have labels, which ue the 
iniK bond of union, and conceal what we should most 
like to know. One often longs to tear off these labels, 
and look a little into what lies beneath. What a good 
ami delightful thing it would bo if those who, in some 
points, differ from one another, could talk over their 
points of difference and agreement in an amicable spirit 
<md on equal terms! How much I should like to ask 
many a man. whom I know only as at a distance, what 
he means by what he says, and how he lias come to 
think and feel as he does, and to answer such questions 
for myself! How good and delightful it would be if. 

i r great national sanctuaries, there could be, 
time to time, a simple, and perhaps mainly symbolical, 
religious .-ti vi' i, in which all might be invited lojoin. 
forgetting all diversity in the unity of the spirit in the 
Iwmd of peace ! This is a state of things of I \a ''<>ming 
of which there aro some signs; but it is to Eai off for 
me to Bee it — the dividing lines are too marked, and 
can only gradually become less so ; the gulf of scpara- 
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tion ia too wide, and can only gradually be narrowed. 
Yet you young men may live to welcome this hi 
day ; and I fervently hope you may. 

Il:i|)|nl\ li'iunrr, there are no such restrictions in 
the fellowship of books. We are as free to C08MI 
with the great dead, and their great thoughts, a- 
are with the members of our own households. Those 
who are divided Eton as in their lives, whether by sect 
or time, may he united to us by their writings. 

Co&aider, Gentlemen, the advantage of our 
position in this respect — the help there is in it. the 
fearlessness of it, the hopelxdnees of it, the love it may 

shed abroad in our hearts. Mow could you think of 
yourselves as worthy of the noun' «.f Biblical -unl 
if yon were to cut yourselves off from the scholars of 
(Germany and Holland and France? In philosophy 
who of us can doubt that others, as well as ourselves, 
mil be gainers by an exchange of thought on the 
" Types of Ethical Theory " and the "Study of Rel i g i 
Who can help feeling an enlargement in our conce 
of the divine greatness from t&i wonderful researches of 
science into the history of onr world, the grandeur of 
the Universe, and the infinitude of the ages? 

As life goes on, and our st in I i ! tmaof 

the things which must strike us is the change which i> 
constantly taking place in theoloj snd Biblical 
theox n all things on their scientific side; and 

when we find ourselves laying aside the volumes which 
once were relied on by us as authorities, for other* 
which are, as wc say, brought ap to the knowledge 
of the times, we are strengthen 

ho have given a perfect and inspiring 
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expression bo the great moral ami religious eeatimi 
which are the permanent basis of goodness and piety. 
Instructors are for their generation; prophets are for 
mankind. There are hardly any ideas of religion so 
simple as not to undergo some change in their intellec- 
tual form ; hut .spirit is substance, find its elements are 
abidingi We perceive the difference when we compare 
what Hen iv Vuughan wrote as a physician, and what 
he wrote as a poet ; Baxter, as a controversialist, and 
Baxter, as the author of " The Saint's Rest ; " the 
''Vulgar Errors" of Sir Thomas Browne, ;i ml his 
" Religio M<-'!i' i." How sweet it is to lei Jeremy Taylor 
talk with us of '" Holy Living n\n\ Dying," unci to pray 
with him in the "Golden Grove;" to quaff deep dzangbts 
from the overflowing stream of Thomas Fuller's genial, 
humorous, and pathetic wisdom; and to listen to the 
majestic periods of John Milton, as they roll in upon 
ub with the grandeur and music of Atlantic wa\ 

In the use of our freedom it is well for us to seek out 

writers who, in some respects, are a contrast to our- 

To those of us whoee habit it is In submit id I 

subjects to calm reason, good sense, and careful criticism, 

lniiiid be seasons of communion 
with men whose fervid temperament and experience of 
in wan 1 conflict enable them to take us to the heights 
epths of spiritual life; that, far instance, we should 
not let our objection to much of the Theology o 
Augustine prevent us from having our souls kindled bj 
rhe passionate spirituality of his " Confessions." To the 
national Christian, I would especially commend the 
dship of the mystic I remcml>er the time when 
rational Christians looked upon themselves and the 
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mystics as belonging t* • different worlds; hut so far 
from our predilection for a reasonable Chzial !-eing 

properly a cause fur turning away from the mystics, it 

seems to me ih.it we need thai fellowship all the more. 

There is nothing inconsistent between (he reason and the 
allVi-tiniiN. 1 am no w always underataao 1 what 

our real belief is. We think wo believe what wc can 
gavfl uur reasons foe believing; but belief and unb 

are often on grounds deeper than reasons. The m 
dwelt in a region of feeling, in which they realia 
than most others the meaning of the Beatitude. "Blessed 
AN the pure in heart; for they shall sic Qod " 

raised the temperature « * f " piety by the warmth of i 
love, and are to the Church at large w es of 

prayer ami meditation are [u [he individual. Mysticism 
has often been regarded as unpractical on account of its 
iiidefinitencss ; but nothing is more practical than love, 
and the indefiniteneee complained of is, p . the 

indcfiniteuessol" music and -.-.nil mis, and arises from the 
impossibility of patting into adequate words the inspira- 
tion of the Infiuite Spirit. For myself, 1 confess that 
nothing is bo me more quickening and ceo and 

peace-giving than an occasional hour with T 
Kempis and Tauler, aad such kindred souls at 
i 1 1 ihi-ii and Henry Vaughan. Sir Walter Scotl 
us thai in Queen Anne's time there was a party called 
W/timsicais, because they were sometimes d by 

principles, and sometimes by feelings; but I un pec 
suaded that all the principles which are most open 
for good have in them a large ingredient of feeling! 

Apart, from the highways of religious heli are 

•juiet nooks in which we may enjoy companionship with 
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men of the most elevated type, reminding us of those 
of Wordsworth :— 

"Morcswwt than odour* caught by him who u.iU 
N«*r spicy ahorc* of Araby tbc blest, 
A thonuiwl tiiiiis niDtc cxi|iii-itply sweet, 
Thu freight of holy fi-iliiit; vhleh we meet. 
In thoughtful mOBMStl w.iitr.1 liy the galiM 
From fieUbi whorv good mnn walk, or bo».-i | Inv ri»t." 

There arc the Cambridge Platmiists, John Smith, He&lJ 
More, Cudworth, ;nul otheiB, who " stinlico 1 to propagate 

i thoughts to take men off from being parties, or 
from narrow notions, from Miperst ii ions conceits, and 
fierceness about opinions." They recognised reason as 
a beam of God, but only as one of the Iw-ams of that 
great sun which illumines also the conscience and the 
heart, and so quickens in our whole nature a divine life, 
are the Quietists, with Fenelon and Madame 
Guy on. by whom we arc lifted above all sordid notions 

aven and hell into a religion of the love of God and 
goodness for their own sake. There is also a small 
body, which has almost gone out of reckoning in the 
Christianity of England at the present day, but from 
which, as it seems to me, more is to be learnt worth 
thinking about and preserving than from the most 
popular religious body of our times — I mean the Society 
of Friends, whose external singularities and want of 
adaptation to some parts of human nature should not 
hide from us how deeply, in some respects, they pene- 
trated the veil of the religious life. When we say that 
we must go on from tin Romu Catholic principle of 
the authority of the Church, and the Protestant principle 
of the authority of a book to the witness of God's spirit 
with our spirit, as the true foundation of religion, we are 
but repeating what was held from the first by the 
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Society of Friends. When Emerson tells us that 
"sensible nun and eons ientious men all over the world 
are of one religion," he is but putting into his own 
words what had already been said by William Penn : — 
" I ever have thought there has been one true religion 
in the world, and that is the work of the Spirit of God 
in the hearts and souls of men. And they that havo 
been led by it are the good people of every dispensation 
of God to the world." If you want a little bit of 
primitive Christianity of the last century — in which it 
was not too prevalent — read the journal of John 
\Vcm,|i,,;iii, a book almost unknown in the religious 
world, but precious to Coleridge and Charles I«amb. 

It is no part of my object or my desire to press upon 
you my own favourite authors ; and if I have mentioned 
some of the books I love best, it is not that others may 
not he more to you, but by way of illustrating the 
wealth of fellowship which is accessible to us through 
our free position. None of ua can extract all the elements 
of life and beauty there are in the spiritual world, any 
more thau any single plant or tree can extruct all the 
beneficent elements there are in the earth and the air 
and the sunshine ; bill we may extract what we can. and 
appreciate and profit by what is extracted by others. 
From the High Ohnrch we may learn something as to 
the beautifying of our religious services, and setting iu 
order our solemn times, without sacrificing the backbone 
Of personnl ronvirtion by sarenlotal usages, and bowing 
our necks to the yoke of a priesthood. The very word 
humanity is enougb to awaken in us an interest in those 
who .speak of a "religion of humanity ; " for to us the 
religion of rii ii i is the religion of humanity. "W 
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are for humanity, which is to us itself religious, and 
higher as the worshipper than as the object of worship. 
Those whose sympathy with sorrow ami distress has 
made social questions their one concern shall not. bs 
strangers to us if they show us how better to hear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ 1 am 
thankful to i ruth-loving men, who, if they are silent, or 
even averse in regard to some things which are to me 
of supreme importance, can yet teach me more of the 
laws of nature and the conditions of welfare in the life 
that now is. Notwithstanding the modest neutrality of 
Charles Darwin in matters of faith, 1 cannot help think- 
ing that the necessity for the re-statement of views of 
which we hear so much, is in no small degree, owing to 
him, and that the theory of evolution, winch he applied 
to the outward things of time, may be applied in con- 
firmation of what Paul said of " the earnest expectation 
of the creation waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God." 

Probably the form in which we may most hope for 
progress in religion, is through a different estimate of 
the points on which most " emphatic stress " is to be 
bid. I fully believe, with Dean Stanley, that a differ- 
ence in this respect will open in the New Testament 
! the materials for a new epoch. Out of the >>I<1 
Christianity which we, have, known so long, an.l in 
defence of which so much has been said and written, 
And go many safeguards h*v« been raised, there will 
grow up a Christianity which will be its own evidence, 
pint of Christ bearing witness with our spirits, and 
proving itself to be divine by the human blessim 
confers. The simpler and broader the basis of our 
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faith, the surer may be our trust in it, and the more we 
may build on it. But no basis of religion will suffice 
without times of renewal from the presence of the 
Lord. It is only through a revelation that is 1 
closed that we win be brought into living much with 
the Father of our spirits. 

Freedom docs not mean that we have no preferences, 
no especial Sympathies, no renditions and examples 
which we cherish, no memorials which are sacred to us, 
no fathers in the faith, do Cliuivh which is to us as a 
home ; but that there are no artificial restraints on out 
knowledge, or our judgment, or our affections, and that 
in t lie Church which is our home we are not, and nc\<-r 
will be, shut up, or in any way cut off from other 
Churches or the outer world. Goodwill i.s not limited 
by the conditions of personal intercourse, and improves 
and sweetens the atmosphere, even where it docs not 
lead to worshipping together or active co-operation. 
The City of God has its families and friends and n 
hours and citizens ; and the various relations into which, 
under these names, we are brought with our fellow 
may co-exist without interfering with one another, and. 
indeed, must co-exist to form a true City of ( Sod. That 
there are so many Christian sects is of itself a proof 
that Christ is of no sect. He was for God and humanity', 
and to him union with God was the unity of mankind 

Oh, Gentlemen ! when I contrast our catholic position 
with our position, as it would be, if wc suffered our- 
selves to be "cabined, cribbed, confined" within the 
precincts of any dsnomiuat ion in Christendom, well may 
wo be thankful for the advantages and fellowship we 
may enjoy through our free position. True, it permits 
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us to be as negative as we please, as cold and bare in 
our worship : btrt it renders available to us all the most 
ifing and glowing elements of the religious life. 
Though we be outwardly one of the smallest of religious 
bodies, we may really be of the largest body in our 
sympathies and our libraries ; we may belong to the 
most numerous Church, have the fullest calendar of 
saints, the richest inheritance of the past, and the most 
glorious hopes for the future. I care little for that 
freedom which does not make us "' riper, .i.inl richer, 
and more enriching." If the freest churches arc not the 
DOSl ill -\ inn , .iml tin* nutst fVuil tul in blessings I'm- m. in- 
kind, they ought to be, and 1 believe they will be. And 
if the hope in freedom which animated John Milton 
were disappointed in his days, those grand wi.nl:-. in 
which be expressed it .still remain as a prophecy to be 
fulfilled, perhaps in our day or yours, with fresh inspira- 
tion in tin -in for you and for me: "Now once again by 
all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of 
holy and devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin some 
new and great period in his Church, even to the 
reforming of the Reformation itself." 



XVI. Old Principles and New Hopes. 

r.v .IAMKS DIJUMMOND, LLD* 



IN an Historical Memorandum, which was circulated 
in the summer, it was stated that our College w 
begin the present Session at Oxford " as an open faculty 
of Theology." This phrase reminds us that it is our 
avowed aim to serve, not the interests of any particular 
sect or of any exclusive system of dogma, but only 
those of Theology itself. The acquisition of theological 
knowledge, the exercise of theological thought, the 
attainment of theological truth, — these are tin 
which we arc to pursue, without any extraneous obi 
tions which can lead us astray from the path indicated 
by our studies then i -selves, or tempt us to disregard any 
utterance of the intellect, the conscience, or the sp 
When we say that teachers and students are alike free 
to go whithersoever the evidence, when carefully and 
rtially considered, appears to conduct them, we 
may seem to do no more thau state the univirs.il con- 
ditions of learning. In no subject but one would men 
consent to shut up th-.-ir thought within the limits of 
prescription, and pledge themselves to teach nothing 
v. 1 1 ich could contravene the decisions of bygone C< 
Everywhere but in Theology it is recognised that Ir- 
is the condition of progress, and that to tie up 1 1 
in the fetters of dead thought would be not only an 
insult to human faculty, but an outrage upon truth 
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herself. In Theology alone it is supposed tl 
will plunge men into error, and that he who owu> no 
.■lllc-iancc but to the God of Truth will follow the 
bewildering lights of carnal speculation, and lost- linns. If 
in the quagmires of self-willed heresy. We do not 
share this apprehension. For more than a century we 
have maintained an open faculty of Theology, waiting 
for the time when the ancient Universities them*. 
would have au open faculty, which would not confine 
its ministrations to the demands of a particular church, 
but stretch out helping hands to the inquiring youth of 
the nation, and lead the way towards a more compre- 
hensive fellowship. 

It ha3 been my duty ou previous occasions to defend 

the principle on which our College is thus based, and I 

it naturally turn on the present occasion to some 

Other 'heme ; but as we are entering on n new period of 

our history, which more than formerly forces upon us 

comparison with the methods of other colleges, we 

Dispelled to recur to the .subject, and I would oii'cr 

a few rather miscellaneous thoughts suggested by the 

main characteristic of our inheritance, and by the 

novelty of the circumstauccs in which we are placed. 

The existence, in juxtaposition, of several faculties of 
Theology representing different schools of thought — an 
arrangement which we should consider absurd in the 
case of the physical sciences — must be at least ]>artly 
due to something in the nature of Theology itself; and 
it is not difficult to discover a combination of two 
causes which might seem to justify the present separa- 
tions. Whatever underlying unity there may be in the 
religious sentiments, there are profound differences of 
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religious belief, and doctrines which are sharply attacked 
by one set of thinkers are defended with passionate 
love by another. Catholic and Puritan, Calvinistic and 
Unitarian Theology will nut Mc ml, and it is more than 
doubtful whether any purely intellectual process can 
ever settle the controversy between them.' They repre- 
sent varying types of spiritual tendency ami experience, 
which, however we may conceive i ho details to be 
modified by culture and thought, would still express 
themselves in corresponding types of Theology, and 
reproduce the old antagonism under new names. The 
objects which religion contemplates do not lend 
themselves to exact observation ami expel hut, 

transcending as they do our finite faculties, they sp] 
to the religious imagination with some vagueness of 
outline, and, disclosing different colours to varying 
kin-Is and degrees of spiritual sensitiveness, they supply 
different data to the interpreting intellect. If, how< 
the resulting systems of Theology were felt to be matters 
of .speculation with which the :i>-.ti\v life had no concern, 
they would not divide men into hostile camps. But so 
far is this from being the case that they affect i 
foundations of practical life, and in this respect Thee/, 
must be compared with politics rather than with natural 
Bcience, It may be an entertaining academic or literary 
question, whether morality would be injured by the los« 
of faith; but every religious man must feel thai 
whole complexion of his life would be altered, and that 
a divine glory would fade from all his thoughts and 
deeds if the sun of religion set, and left his soul to 
shiver in cold and darkness before blind material force. 
Hence the overwhelming importance which men attach 
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to i heir religion* convictions, and their refusal to allow 
11 to be flung, as common things, into the open 
arena of discussion. By an almost gf&SMl OOMEPt, 
doubt has become in Religion what high treason is in 
polities, and those; who din- i.i express a doubt are 
attacked as rebels, or at best tolerated as enemies within 
the separate enclosure of their own party. 

Now, what is to bo our attitude towards these things ? 
What a gloomy contrast religion thus presents to science, 
which, by the united clforts .if numfchid, || building up 
• magnificent mid symmetrical temple, where there is 
neither Jew nor Creek, Englishman nor German, but 
the same boti nature, rich unto all who seek her, 

is revealing her hidden treasures to every inn oil ing 
mind. That unnumbered millions of men, while they 
worship God in some fashion of their own, look upon 
< Shrisfeuma m infidels, does not greatly move us ; for 
live at a distance, and their doubt ami POOCB do not 
immediately affect us ; but what follower of Christ does 
not feel a pang that Christendom is rent into a hundred 
sects, and the Church of God which Paul preached, with 
its many members in one body, lives on earth no more ? 
In England, indeed, wo arc so accustomed to this state 
of things, and have made it so completely a part of our 
national pohcy, that we have learned to acquiesce in it. 
even if we do not admire it as an almost ideal creation 
of religious liberty ; but in moments of reflection we 
cannot be content that Christianity should be perma- 
nently reduced to comparative impotence by the strife 
and emulation and exclusiveness of those who profess 
to love it, and we still long for the day when it will 
marshal ite undivided forces to redact the Strongholds 
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of sin. For unity the Church, in all its branches, has 
novcr ceased to pray : why, then, are we thus divided? 

Owing to the causes which have been mentioned, 
different forms of Theology were slowly elaborated. 
and the great- divisions of Christendom, which tl 
arose, attached such importance to doctrine that they 
sought lor unity only along the path of doctrinal 
uniformity. The extermination of conflicting views 
was to conduct the distracted and weary Church into 
the dreamland of peace. But anathemas only multiplied 
schisms, and the most imposing councils could not 
repeal the divine law of growth by diversity of thought. 
The whole system of exclusiveness, although it is allied 
in part to some of the finer elements of our nature, has 
been a prolonged heresy, for it has arrogantly forgotten 
the fallibility of human judgment, it has imposed self- 
willed conditions of communion which God did DOl 
impose, and, consequently, its excommunications have 
not coincided with the lines of spiritual worth. Nor 
has it relieved the uncertainties of human speculation, 
against which it was intended as a safeguard ; for thai 
has gone upon its way heedless of the remonstrances 
of priests ; and even those who accept the latent or 
avowed claim to infallibility, which speaks with siren 
voice to the tired traveller, contend as hotly as 
Samaritan and Jew about the place where it is to bt 
found. The one true Church refuses to be idem 
with any existing sect, and reveals her heavenly pal 
only on the mount of vision, where eyea of faith di 
a larger love and a holier fellowship than tin* world has 
welcomed yet. 

We must seek, then, for another kind of unity which 
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is not based on the identity of intellectual forms. And, 
however deeply the divisions of thought may penetrate 
the inner life, it is possible to look beneath them and 
trace a spiritual likeness between men who belong to 
widely separated parties. The life of the Spirit does 
not express itself only in Theology, but in the language 
of devotion and poetry, and to the informal words and 
deeds of every day. These indeed reveal the hi< 
life far men dircctfy than any creed; for a creed may 
rest as an empty and idle phrase upon the surface of 
the mind, but the spontaneous effusions and the per- 
manent bent of our activity disclose to sympathetic 
eyes the spiritual force that guides us. Taking this 

lion, and reading Christian history, or observing 
the men and women all around us, we soon discover 
that the inmost power of Christianity does not follow 
the lines of ecclesiastical distinction ; but the Son of 
God has attracted into his fellowship members of every 

and set upon their brows the seal of saintly love 
and purity. Behind all our controversies there is a 
central communion of faith, of humility, of reverence, 
of holiness, of charity, and men of every creed appeal 
Co that within us which is deepest, most vital, in 
nearest contact with God, and stamped with the impress 
of eternity- To most men the Spirit is given by 
measure, and therefore we see at the margin a variety 
of gifts, producing a corresponding variety of thought 
and practice ; but at the core there is unity, and the 
rich and diverse growths, which clothe the world with 
living beauty, are alike rooted in the love of God, who 
works all things severally as ho will. No grandei 
ii was ever made to the Church of Christ than 




this unity of the Spirit* which ago after age mi 

ivctl and crucified. Paul saw it. bttl had to 
that even in his day the spirit of party was treating it 
with mockery and shame But now it is coming again 
i its heavenly bower to see if there be faith on the 
earth, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, in every sect 
would be drawn to one another in brotherly sympathy, 
were they not kept apart by extraneous impedin. 
winch must aurcly make way for a new ■ itholic 

communion. 

This recognition of a deeper unity, and the consequent 
determination to judge men, not by the forms of 
bhottghfc) but by the spirit of their lives, ia the basis of 
ions liberty. It releases the sympathies from the 
limitations of party, ami finds points of loving contact 
with all but the wilfully wh-ked ; for, instead of insti- 
tuting an inquisition into heresy, 
for traces of the Divine Spirit, and, even when the 
heaven of the soul is overcast with storm ami darl 
it is less impressed with the murkiness of the cloud I 
with the rifts which reveal the tender light beyond. 
The refusal to lay down authoritative definition* en 
a church to receive a man into communion wi 
being committed to the narrowness or error of In.-* 
particular views, and leaves it free to reach forth 
towards the maximum "i" truth which is attsu 
id of confining itself to the minimum whic 
admissible. It thus relieves religions Liberalism from the 
charge, and from the actual danger, of maintain 
the Church must rest on a simply ethical basis, or that 
iv.ii.M mi and the moral sense arc the only guides of men, 

and, so long as tllCJ follow these, we lliu.M. be. indifferent 
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tu the quality of tlieir faith, and care nothing whether 
they I ••• <W Atheists. On these points I must 

hazard a few remarks. 

The Church ought surely to express the spiritual 
riches of Christ, and not the poverty of the poorest 
wanderer that may seek its benediction. It ought to 
t ii 1. 1 in the contributions of innumerable souls, and 
harmonize into a sublime unity the manifold ; 
which, though beautiful in themselves, find their 
highest beauty only as the adapted and submi 
parts of one aspiring whole. The most saintly piety, 
the strongest faith, the loftiest truth, the «er>-i 
thought, the sweetest charity ought all to la- there, and 
to receive equal honour within the catholicity of ltd 
collective, life. But every man has his own i in > 
endowment;, so that the Christian temper mam' 
itself now in this direction, and DOW in that; andean 
appose that Christ would turn sweet charity out 
of doors because her beneficent hands were too busy 
feeding the hungry and tending the sick to leave time 
for metaphysical inquiry, or place a crown of thorns 
upon the tranquil brow of science because she knows 
not the mystic's rapture, and is too much ravished 
with the beauty of phenomena to wish for anything 
beyond? Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone. All minds are imperfect, but God accepts a man 
according to that which he has, and not according to i liar 
which he has not It is only in the immensity of his 
love that the best arc permitted to render back to him in 
holy service the gifts which are his own ; and let not the 
Church, with cruel narrowness, turn adrift any genuine 

id honourable man who cares for its communion. 
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But this large comprehension does not preclude us 
individually from the exercise of spiritual judgment, 
and the recognition in others of what we believe to be 
Spiritual defect Because our judgment must be govern ed 
by kindness and justice, we are not therefore compelled 
to clothe with imputed righteousness those who, in spite 
of sharp-sighted reason, are blind to the deeper life of 
I 'linstianity, or to place on the same level with saints 
in I prophets those who placidly follow the moral sense, 
but know nothing of communion with God. " Those 
who are conscious of a life not their own welling up 
within their hearts, and rather claiming their will than 
either flowing from or directed by it, who clearly 
distinguish in their own history the life of prayer and 
grace from the life of undevout reason and conscience, 
and who feel that here lies the deepest, most vital, 
most blessed thing in their experience, cannot 
what they have known, or pretend that it is indiff- 
to them whether or not they see in others this consecra- 
tion of divine life and power resting on their frail 
humanity. Is it said that it is arrogance to wish to 
impart this life, and to have a sense of spiritual want 
in characters whore it is quite unknown ? Be it so in 
man's judgment : God knows whether it be arrogance 
or humblest love. At all events, to become indifferent, 
and recognise no scale of spirit mil rank among men, is 
to allow faith, which realises the presence of God. to 
dwindle into opiuion which is as likely to be correct in 
one man as in another. But in ret un lit of 

spiritual judgment, we claim no right to condemn, or 
to cast out those who cannot see what we see. It is not 
that they arc whole that need a physician. If any man 
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the want may be supplied ; and if he is unconscious of 
his want, or boastful uf it, he » 1 1 1 ■_• 1 1 r ■ t.o he received with 
noble love and admiring appreciation of what is good in 
him, lest his want should nun into cumitv, and a root 
of bittemeflfl be planted by our loveless hands in the 
vacant soil of his spiritual nature. For all liberalism, 
but the liberalism of love, which comes from the bosom 
<»f God and flows forth upon the evil and the good, 
upon the full and the empty, I for my part care but 
little ; but I would remove aU the obstructions that, by 
confining it in artificial channels, estrange us from 
one another, and shut out God from our hearts. 

Again, while attaching the first importance to spiritual 
quality, and judging of this by the general tone of the 
life, we need not forget that the religious spirit, in man 
contains, by implication, certain great beliefs, such as in 
and duty and immortality ; and where appeals to 
these meet with no response, we necessarily find our 
communion imperii t, ml feel that something is wanting 
i.i ih ■ fullness of a complete manhood. But we must 
not estimate this want by conventional standards. 
Sometimes there is an inward response, though the 
intellect is unable to assent; and how often have 
current views been rejected owing to cleani insight 
and greater richness of spiritual endowment. As soon 
as we begin to formulate our belief, the intellect, with 
all its uncertainties and varieties, both of range and 
acquirement, takes a leading place ; and in Theology, as 
in other pursuits, interest is kept alive by the <■<•;<- 

of intelligence, and the visions of the soul are 
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embodied in nobler forma as keener thought and larger 
knowledge are devoted to the task. But besides the 
problems which are nioro strictly religious, there is a 
multitude of questions usually treated as parts of 
Theology, the solution of which is in no way dependent 
on spiritual endowments. The age, authorship, and com- 
position of book;-, liir .<nkr of nvatioti or of evoli: 
the antiquity of man or of religious observances, cannot 
be settled by any inward illumination, but only by the 
patient accumulation of evidence, and the application of 
just pnncipLSB of criticism. To attempt to suppress 
inquiry into these and similar Bubjeets by treating 
i liiierence of opinion as impious, is simply to confound 
the domains of intellect and piety, and to place on 
in opposition to the progress of truth. Because a man 
is very confident of his own orthodoxy, it does not 
become meritorious in him to sit in the seat of the 
scornful. Scorn, on whatsoever side it may be found, 
can only blind the eyes and harden the heart; and, 
whether in the more spiritual questions of Theology 
mi i lie connected literary and scientific subjects, we 
must recognise the right to differ, and with I 
humility judge others as we would wish to be judged. 

It is now apparent why we have an open faculty 
Theology. The form of belief is not primary, 
legitimate differences arise out of the very coustin 
of the human mind. A pledge, which binds teacher 
or learner to any foregone conclusion, even if thai 
conclusion should be true, may yet bias the 
and strain the conscience, and so impair the spiri 
faculty by which truth 18 apprehended. It is not by 
chains and servitude that men are withheld frou 
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unl truth Deeds not, as a weak pretender, the shelter 
of a gilded prison, but, moving in imperial freedom 
among the free, commands with native authority those 
who have sworn allegiance to her alone. Whenever 
the churches have set themselves to stay tin- progress 
of thought, thought has gone upon its way careless of 
rheir blessing, and the chief result of such efforts is not 
to keep intelligence within the fold of religion, but to 
create a divorce l.HJtwtM-n thought and sanctity, and, by 
thus putting asunder what Qod baa joined togel 
unpexil the interests of both. Even the sickening 
horrors of the Middle Ages could not terrify the human 
mind into abject slavery, but, far from producing the 
deadly calm that superstition and intolerance 

1 by breaking western Christendom to pieces amid 
tin- storms of the Reformation. Slowly the dark spirit 
of jHsrsccutiou has been driven baek by the advancing 
light, and now can only mutter with impotent chs 
while emancipated Truth goes on her triumphal march. 
Amid the sciences, Theology alone still fears to move 
in the open ways of Icnowli and, as though 

dubious of her strength, shields herself with restrictive 
stipulations. These, as I said at the beginning, wo 
liave persistently disowned, and we wish to see them 
everywhere abolished. Ordinary men have lost con- 
fidence in theologians ; ami thoy will nrver regain it 

till the teachers of Theology occupy the same peril 

■8 the teachers of other subjects, and are pledged only 
to faithful study and a free expression of what they 
personally believe. It maybe that the matter of this 
expression would remain unchanged, and that everyone 
now gives an unfeigned assent to the terms of hi- 
I 
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sabacriptaOB ; but there is an uneasy feeling among 
growing numbers that peihapi> it is not so. that pledges 
on required owing to the lack of eviili iin>. and that the 
whole system of subscription is founded in wa< 
I i, and is the nursery of unbelief. The coercive 
policy of theologians is gone, we trust, for ever; I 
will speak with a new and genuine authority when it is 
.n that they are free, and, serving no misleading 
interests, utter only what they have learned in 
search for truth. 

In maintaining this position we are animated by 
hostility to others. We desire to respect those who 
differ from us even on this cardinal question, and 
are not blind to the Christian virtues of those who 
uphold the necessity of dogma as a fundamental 
dition of chureh fellowship, and of theological teachinc 
In this, as in all else, while freely expressing our own 
conviction, we concede liberty of judgment to or 
;ii ii I we gladly recognise that the spirit of ("in! 
goodneefl and piety visits the willing heart with no more 
regard to this than to oilier theoretical dist 
Still less are we committed by the openness of our 
Theology to what are known as " advanced vie- 
to antagonism to more conservative conclusions. If we 
are ever weak enough to confound the acceptance of 
particular results of criticism with freedom and larp« 
of mind, we are betraying the very principle whie 
profess. Criticism may degenerate into an unspiritual 
and scoffing dogmatism, and we should i truly 

free if we were driven with goads of critical prejr 
in move only in one direction. We must have space 
all round us, and be allowed to study with loving and 
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rant aympacny tin- doctrines 
t<> tin; heart of Christendom for so many centuries ; and 
if we .lir able to study thaw in direct intercourse with 
whose live: L.nc been steeped in their purest 
influence, how great will be the gain. While hoping 
that we may be pennittod to contribute our Little share 
towards tin 1 general life of Oxford, we have come here 
to learu. I know not how my visions may be realised ; 
but it Beams to mc that in a University men of every 
school should meet together in brotherly friendship, 
united by their devotion to truth, end each contributing 
liis i|uota to the common store. It is thus that 
Conceptions are cleared away, that the accidental is 
distinguished from the essential, the partiality of private 
judgment conected by the larger view of many minds, 
and we realise the underlying unity even of our belief. 
UY am far closer to one another already fehai is general!] 
supposed. Looking only at the waves of a troubled sea, 
we think how huge they are in their wild and threatening 

tees; bat when we rtmembei that we are Bailing 

on a vast ocean, and a few fathoms down the water is 
clear and still, how small the billows appear; and, as 
i li.'\ tumble and foam and sparkle with rainbow colours, 
tin v only ;idd beauty to the scene, and call forth whole- 
some energies that else might slumber unused. Thus 
the Spirit of God in the souls of men is as an ocean of 
life, — the same in all its calm and hidden depths, 
but raffled at the surface, in order that we may not 
languish in inglorious case. In the storm and stress of 
controversy we forget the tranquil deep on which we 
all are borne ; but in friendly intercourse, when the 
passions of controversy are laid to rest, we find how 
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profound is our agreem ' have to confess that it 

is not only to men of our communion that the word of 
(ioil lia> runic. Thus we all gain in catholicity of mind, 
and come oearei bo the unity of truth. We will gladly 
welcome all such intercourse, and do our best Bo provide 
a neutral ground where men may learn to understand 
one another better, and reverent und earnest speech will 
not be denied a candid hearing. One whose nan 
justly honoured in Oxford has sweetly sung : 
"'Lord, and what shall this man do]' 

a thou, Chritttafc tea tli v Eriradl 

II his love (or Christ bo true, 
Ghzitt baa u>M thoo of hia sad : 
This is ho whom God apprv. 
This is he whom Ji-rus loves." 

Not all, I know, are yet prepared to act oi< tlii- nmpl 
and comprehensive rule ; but many are longing to do 
away with the shame of Christendom, and in the great 
work of restoring brotherly love and sympathy wc r if 
we may, would bear our humble part. 

But though this breadth of method may be vcrv 
beautiful in theory, will it suit the practical necessities 
of life? Will it, not unsettle the minds of >ung. 

and place them in the number of those who are always 
learning, and never able to come to a knowledge of the 
truth I The reality of this danger can hardly be denied, 
Those whose chief strength is in practical piety, and 
win i have not the mental force to make their own 
through t lie bewildering maze of argument and counter- 
argument, may undoubtedly suffer, not only anguish of 
soul as the ideals of childhood dissolve into shining 
mist, but actual loss of inward light and conBdeuce. 
Nor can we say that such men ought not to be fen 
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tor the Christian ministry, for they possess some of the 

valuable qualities that the ministry demands, and, 
if they can never contribute anything to the thought of 
their time, they catj, by their gentle faith and goodness, . 
hring comfort to weary hearts, and attract I lie sinful 
towards the bettor life. Here much must depend upon 
the teacher; and though it may be impossible for him 
always to spare the shock that seems at first as if it 
would shatter the whole fabric of belief, still with 

ite sympathy he may lead the soul across its 
Slough of Despond, and place it at last where it will 
find the old devoutnesa as clear and sweet as in bbe 
days of childhood, but enriched with larger thoughts 
and a wiser faith. Practically, we have not found that 
our open and trustful method has tended ultimately, 
even in minds of the more practical and less speculative 
Order, to the weakening of faith and piety. On the 
hand, we cannot forget that numbers of young 

Is are already unsettled. We are living in stirring 
tlinee, and the social air is full of doubts and qnee- 

OgB, Many have their faith shaken simply through 
ignorance of the attack that is made upon it. They 
have not studied the arguments and formed a conclusion 
of their own ; but they have a vague feeling that 
science and criticism have disposed of the ancient 
sanctities. This state of mind cannot be kept out of a 
great University, especially now thai the raahing tide of 

•M. il life has invaded its halta and cloisters, and the 

spirit of inquiry and debato has broken in upon its 

tranquil dreams. "Some might still be inclined to flee 

these doubta, and forget them in a lifo of a< liv,.: 

beneficence. But what if doubt is God's messenger to 
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summon men to higher truth? Can faith he restored by 
gghriwg against God ? No ; the way of ] IB not 

there, for a faith that is haunted by a secret dread that 
its foundations may be rotten has ceased to be faith. 
and can be revived only by going down to th<- 
foundations, and proving of what sort they are, li 
may, indeed, be important to keep the mind in contact 
with the realities of life, and with the sacred ticsa of 
religious iiK.suciat.ii.il ; but the doubt itself can b( 
only by frank and full inquiry. Wln-rhci it end in tin* 
self-confidence of blank denial, or in the languor of 
ceiiiiiiual uncertainty, or in the joy and strength of H 
higher faith, must depend largely on the inner forces 
of the mind in which it dwells, but in part, also, ou 
opportunity and influence. We would offei 
opportunity of earnest thought and study, reproaching 
no man with his doubts and difficulties, but commit 
him to his own conscience, and giving him such help 
as our experience may afford. We would help some 
wayfarer towards that lovely laud where knowledge 
and faith dwell .side by side, ■— t lie twin daughters of a 
reverent freedom. 

Again, it may be supposed that OOT hospitality 
towards every kind of honest opinion must rend 
blind to the bearing of belief on conduct. We sluil 
well to recognise the danger. A tendency is sometime* 
manifest to overlook the serious consequences of Ixiliof, 
and to assume that error cannot impair the highest 
interests of mankind. The result is indifference lov. 
even the deepest questions of Theology, which aiv 
dismissed with airs of lofty superiority, as though wc 
bad DO responsibility for the form and direction of our 
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thought This is an exaggeration of a true perception. 
Conduct is largely governed by inherited tendency and 
social training; and the most disastrous misbelief rouM 
not, in a moment, upset the amenities of life, or produce 
even a marked change in the visible behaviour. Students, 
moreover, separate theory nil practice more than ordi- 
nary men of the world; tli.'v hold views tentati 
and often shape their course out of a reserve of practical 
ftiith which they are unable to justify theoretically. It 
is consequently unfair to deduce what seem to us tin- 
logical consequences of a belief) and then ascribe 1 1 
to everyone by whom the belief is maintained. Even 
if our logic be correct, a thousand subtle influences may 
jncv-ni the consequences from appearing in the tndi 
7idu&] ■ ■ c, and in thi.s sense ai us extent it may 

be true that it does not matter what a man belie 
But when we take a v. i.ler •. iew, we. peiv.eive that beliefs 
y unfold their contents, and produce their login] 
results in the course of centuries; ami great reactions 
of thought arise through a natural recoil from the 
appalling consequences of erroneous principles. We 
must not, therefore, deal lightly or loosely with religious 
doctrines, as if they had no momentous issues. Onl\ 
with a solemn sense of responsibility would we discuss 
questions which go down to the very roots of human 
life. We hold it to be a vital thing whether our bi 
be true or false ; and far from wishing to fritter away 
the great utterances of inspired men, we seek for a 
Theology which shall at once express the grandest word 
that the Spirit of (Jod has spoken in the soul of 
and appeal in its turn with consoling strength to those 
who hunger and thirst after tho truth of God. 






Once more, it may be Bfiid that oar position must be 
debilitating it is i m possible to reconcile love of 

Truth with love of <> truth, devotion to an abstract 
principle with d<«\ . ii inn to a concrete doctrine, and men 
require something tangible and well-defined to 
their sympathy, and prompt them to active self-denial. 
his difficulty two replies may be made. Love of 
what we believe to be true is involved in our lo\ 
Truth- Thelatter is, indeed, inconsistent with 1"- 

i doctrine because it is ours, end would dismiss from our 

minds all regard for self OX party in tin- formati- 
on r judgments. But a doctrine which appro\ 
to one besl judgment as true, is for us the ambassador 
euad representative of Troth, and must be treated with 
the same honour; only, if we receive further light, 
see reason to believe that we were mistaken, we i 
be prepared to part with it. and allow no worldly i 
to interfere with a higher allegiance. If it be thou 
that to admit the very possibility of DUStak 
destroy the certainty of faith, we must answer 
practically it U not so, at least in any healthy mind 
all our knowledge upon the sanii 

it of a fallible judgment ; but this assent ie ade-r 
to the needs of life, and the sense of fallilulit 

luetia ns to the sceptic's formula. But further, iLc 
faith whirl: is m lengthening is not primarily 

the doctrine, but in the reality to which the do< I 
refers. Men might doubt whether the Polar B 
a blessed spirit, or mi ethereal point <.f tight, or » 
\;i i and burning sun; but not the less 

ii to guide them over the trackless wm ■ 
whatever they might think of it, r 
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lera with its kindly beam. Ami so our faith is nut so 

: doctrine about Go<l as in God himself; not 

in our doctrine of divine grace, but in the gin i' itself 

which has comforted our hearts and uplifted them in 

r. not iii our doctrine about Christ's person, but 

piril of Christ ; not in our doctrine of a future 

bat in the eternal life itself, of whifh we hav< 
earnest within. Stay it UOi be one purpose of Che 
present upheaval of opinion, that theological idols may 
be broken, and we may come face to fnee with the 
pristine realities which underlie all doctrines, and which 
alone can lend them dignity and powet ' 

In order that, this purpose may be accomplished in 
us, we would add to the exercises of the class-room the 
solemn services of religion. These, indeed, in a private 
and simple form, have always been a part of our col] 
giate life; but hitherto owing 1-1 the oeighbourhoo 
congregations in full sympathy with our principles, we 
have not needed a ehapel of our own- Here we are 
necessarily more isolated : and though there is much in 
services conducted elsewhere to touch our consciences 
and warm our hea< we have no desire to cut 

ourselves off from the fellowship of Christendom, still 
we feel thai we cannot, without hurting our spiritual 
integrity, habituallv join in to important parts 

of which we are unable to respond. Our worship must 
be in spirit and in truth, a sincere communion of our 
souls with God, or no blessing can attend i I Accordingly 
we hope to attach to our College a chapel founded on our 
old principle of interposing no veil of dogm.i 

vorshippcr and Sod, and leaving each generation 
to grow, and to express in its own way its faith 
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and aspiration. It will be open, without inquisition or 
ke or an v implied doctrinal pledge, to all who find 
help in it« .services ; ami we ure not without hopes thai 
some who belong to other portions of the i 
church maj be induced at times to occupy its pulpit. 
fa Usg thai they can do bo without c of their 

own convictions. Hut for the purposes of a the* 
College, its main object is to supply that oosaeeo 
\s it In mil nhicfa our labotu mnsi be rain. T: 
Theology niuy be B mere spectre of the intellect, stand- 
ing apart from the vital forces, and failing to reveaj the 
real faith by which, whether it he in the world, in self, 
or in God, the life is ultimately governed. We would 
tneel together to pray thai tlie boreath of God may blow 

lipOD LtS withered form, and quicken it into a mi" 
of life. The very ex< 'itenient of intellectual pursuit may 
dull the spiritual sensibility, and the grandest trut 
Christianity are often pushed on one side because we 
reserve no hour of holy calm when we may forget our 
questionings, aud be conscious only of the peace of 
disine Love. Such words a.- ' The pure in beai i shall 

see Qod," "(iod dwellcth in l.im and he in Ood." "We 
know that He abidetfa iri us by the spirit winch He lw» 
given us," words which go down to the very deptl 
our spiritual being, hide their meaning from the shrew i 
intellect that sees them only from the outside, and reveal 
it in the experiences of the soul. We would seek for 
calm and sacred hours when these things may enter our 
hearts as familiar friends, and through the subtle 
ncction of sympathy help one another towards these 
higher intimations of tin Such experiences are 

tie permanent data of Theology; and while we are 
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storing the intellect we must not forget that, without 
a large and gracious soul, we shall be blind while we 
think we see, and shall have no inspiring and healing 
word for the errors and the sins of men. 

We come, then, to our new abode, bearing our ancient 
banner inscribed with the words, Reverence and Freedom. 
We desire to come, not as a faction, bringing rivalry and 
discord to the churches, but to do what in us lies to help 
the upward march towards that Kingdom of Heaven 
where there will be neither Churchman nor Dissenter, 
but the Spirit of Christ will make all to be brothers 
through the fellowship of the same filial love, and God 
will be all in all. 



XVII. The Christian Revelation of God. 
i;v JAMBS DRUMMOND, U..R* 



II. COKINTIIIANS iv. 6. 

"God, who coiiiin:iii'l''l ili'' Hght la ihtnc 'Jul of darkness, hath «Jiii«d 
in Mir lirxru, to (jive tho light of tho knowledge of the glory of Ood in tit 

fs.ee of .l«Kiw Chris!." 

IN seeking for words in which to address you en i In- 
day when we Brat assemble here to worship I 
my thoughts cannot I nit turn to that revelation of Bin 
to rhc human heart which i* fundamental in the < 'In i 
religion. 

The profoundest qu. Dgofevei 1 8 concerned 

with the reality and the character of God. 1 1 
eel ile may l»e an) ni.-ms faith, and however dull his 
intelligence, yet, if he think at all, ho most pei 
tliat he is at the disposal of some vast and irresit 
power, which has placed him in the world and frill 
remove him from it, and which, reaching beyond hit 
individual life, controls the movemente oi the universe, 
Mini, ai ferae Bcience can ascertain, is the Bams in the 
winch shine from age b al distances w 

Cannot measure, and in the drops of spray that Hash for 
a moment from the wave that breaks at ou 
this jx'Wc-.r, .-so Ultimately inwoven with OUT live* I"' M 

object of trust and worship and loving service? Or are 
we, wh-» , ire rational and moral beings, itssaperiors in 
all but the immensil 3 of its force, the lord I; 
savage might which, with equal recklessness, creates and 

" A Samoa praobod on October -JU\>, 1889, »t ths tv Sorrice told 

ii iincctlon with tho entablUhineiit of the College at Oxford, by Uw K«». 

J»mo» Prummond, LL.D., PrJiicij*), 
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D iya ? Or are we sitnply ignorant, the wondering 
and baffled spcetu mysterious movements which 

in-\< i- betray B purpose or, through gleams of higher 
meaning, become channels of mutual nrngmtioo between 
their maker and ourselves? 

Tw<> opposite seta of circumstances may for a time 
destroy men's interest in these questions. Sum.- par- 
ticular theological solution ol them may be handed down 

from generation to generation, and at Hast be bo com- 
pletely taken foi granted that it r -cases to be .in obj 
of thought. Then sets in the real decay of faith ; fox 
faith is never so dead as when the mind, engrossed 
with far other subjects, imagines that it believes, an 
too feeble to entertain ■ doubt, cannot bear to consider 
i -II i hat might disturb its lazy acquiescence in 
i traditional form nf words. "When tins deoa] h 
begun, it is well that the accepted creed should be 
sharply challenged, so that faith, put; upon LtB defence, 
resume Its place among the living activities of 
thought) and become a determining force in the plan 

ion of OUr Conduct. Nevertheless, this eondi 
Hon of things is not without its danger. The reaction 
: y be too vioh-iit. and < reate the resentful indiffcrci. 
contempt. The disparagement of metaphysics and 
Theology may become as hard and cold a piece of cam 
the itiflest orthodoxy, and exhibit the harshest 
ktnrea of its dogmatism without compensation from 
the tender glow of itfl .-pi ritual light. Thus again faith 
passes from the sou], and the great obtrusive world 
hlork vision of God from men who have learned 

to glory in their ignorance, and who use their substan- 
tia] knowledge of temporal facts in order r<» in h 
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more contemptuously the impalpable dreamland of 
ctcrual truth. It ia natural that these two condi 
.should BZial together in the same period, for they are 
the opposite phases of the same mental State, and 
whether we regard our age as characterised by one or 
the other will largely depend on the particular an 
tions into which we happen to he thrown. The tighten- 
ing of Catholic. 01 other, traditional dojrnia is as marked 
a feature of the si time as the Agnosticism by 

which sci many minds are afieeted ; but these, by their 
mutual antagonism, are promoting a third movement 
which hitherto has had neither an i vanisation nor a 
ii.inic, luit. which ia plain enough to those who have eyes 
i' it. To numbers of men faith in the spiritual end 
of our being is growing more intense, and the motive 
power of religion ie i asserting itself with greater energy 
in the d;iil\ eoncema of life; while neverthe 
intcll iscious of its limitations, is always open to 

enlarging truth, and peroei representations 

of the Infinite are Qeoeeearily inadequate, and will 
ire modification as we grow towards the fulness of 
{•hat Christian manhood in which we shall know .-i 
arc known. 

It was in an age no! unlike our own in the general 
ts of its thought that St. Paul lived. The 
Judaism in which he was brought a] da out as an 

unbeliever as soon as he sought to free the religion! 
from the trammels of its law; and, on the othi 
he found no attraction in the heathen philot 
del ! -'d the I m the .u-r,,\, ntal move 

material atoms, and emptied human life of its moral 
earnestness, instead of deciding between th 
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be roee above them both, and through the 

lie revelation of God, gained at once intellectual free- 
dom and spiritual fervour. It may be, then, that this 
man of large ud balanced soul, with his profound 

.duality and humble self-devotion, may throw some 
welcome Light upon the difficulties of to-day, 

He first point which demands our attention is 
nature ©f the Christian revelation of (Jod. A revehn nm 

jlit assume ime of two directions, which we may 
distinguish ae the speculative and the spiritual. The 
former would appeal immediately to our thought, and 
offer authoritative solutions of Idle problems which are 
the proper bn I philosophy. Ii would tell o 

about the mode of the divine axktenee, expbdn the 

mystery of God's eternal loneliness before he proceeded 
ro the act of creation, describe the wav in which (die 
Infinite brought himself into relations with the finite. 
and how the ultimate Cause acted on the material sub- 
stance out. of which the world baa been wrought. Such 
topics as these might be definitely settled in a .series of 
exact propositions, which would be squally intelligible 
to every man of sound understanding. These would 
constitute a Theology, and we should thus have a di 
math- revelation, which one might accept without being 
more, or reject without being less. roligioUB. Bin 
spiritual revelation would address itself, not to these 
obscure and difficult problems, bin to the character of 
Cod, and his moral ivl > rhc human soul. What 

is the nature of the Divine justice and love? Bow do 
God deal with our sin? Have we any real fellowship 
with him I An- we Ins children, or only his ereatu 
•I slave- h are the questions whicl mid 




ami it ean answer them, not by sharp doctrinal 

definitions, but only through 00 illumination of the 
Spirit, which makes whoever receives it a wiser, lienor. 
and more devout man. 
Nmv.-, without denying the interest and important 

iIm' formal dan of quest s,and without esBertuig 

i in- Christian Si dp tot* h oculative 

points, and have no implied philosophical system under 

Lying their statements and argoments, 1 do affirm thai 
iln ir origina] and distinctive teaching is purely spiritual, 

and, while their philosophy eomes in quite casuall) . 

reflects tlic opinions of r in- tame, the Divine love and 

berhood are insisted upon with every variety 
ilhisiiMiinii and Mnphaeda. I I we o mj 
of tin/ New Teetament with one of tin- creeds of rhrist- 

rlidoin, wi .-hall In- aJiuo.-l Startled liy tin- COtttl 

ind if the so-called Athanasian I p sd were found in tbe 
middle of one of St. Paul's Kpi-tles, I think its i 
zealous admirers wotrid be surj i id, if not shoe 
the incongruity of its position. V is are 

aplea of what a dogmatic revelatiori ought 
attempt to solve, by precise and 
questions which reach beyond the range oi our intellec- 
tual powers, and to give OB information oboul the * heme 
of redemption ; hut tin- writers of the Ne« Testament 
seek primarily to open tin- eye of fche bouI, and to b 
us nearer to the beart of God. fcfot i" 
Trinity in unity, hut to give us the 'light oi 
■vledgc of his gl< the end of their teachj 

Such, then, being the nature of Christian revi 
\n>\\ UB i! effected ? (.learly it rani: 
outward process, hut there UUlsl ho Ml) imimdia!. 
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of God in the heart. Unless we had soine corresponding 
susceptibility, intellectual or. spiritual, a divine messenger 
would speak inns in viiiu. 'I'lic cattle browse in dull 
uncoil :■> jousneae of the beauty or sublimity which thrills 
a mun with such strange emotion, and the most pas 
nonate appeals of one remorse orom reverence would 
ru>t disturb their calm content. Bo between m and 
anyone who would tell na about < ;<>i 1, there most be i 

link Of .-.;.' ni[.i;it h\ and mutual intelligence, or his Words 

will fail to kindle any revealing light imd if be essay 

to go beyond matters of mere informal ion, which can 

I by the common reason of mankind, it be 

■peak of the Divine Spirit, of love, justice, holiness, 
then his language will have no meaning unless these 
august forms have already disclosed themselves, hov i 

iliiuly. in our consciousness, and, like i mages of exquisite 
workmanship seen at twilight in some retire- 1 n 
have created the desire of a nearer and brighter view. 
This is the case throughout the whole range of mental 
experience. " What man knowcth the things of ■ man 
i In- spirit of man which is in him We cannot 

know . the impulses, the aspirations of the 

human heart till we have felt them ; and if we won hi 
enter into the secret life of the souls around us, and read 
with quick precision the signs of their emotion, it can 
only be through the interpreting sympathy of a large 
and richly-developed human spirit. It is equally true 
that none but the Spirit of I'Jod can know the things of 
God; and unless that Spirit manifested itself in om 
eon* tOUSneSB and mysteriously blended with our person- 
ality, we could not knOW the deep things which WOO our 

adoration, and move us to devote oui lii i - bo truth and 

i> □ 
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duty, those ideal ends which are the eternally real amid 
the world's deceptive shows. And I am not sure that 
this is not the most active source of our belief in the 
very existence of God, this appearing in us of something 
which wo feel to be infinitely above ourselves, this v 
of a holiness which makes us bow our heads in shame, 
this pleading of a love 80 far beyond all that we have 
realised These are not among the vulgar things of life 
which we can treat aa of no value or significance. We 
• -.ill them sacred, and can speak of thorn only amid the 
hush of reverence. They are our highest and most 
solemn experiences, visiting the soul in some hour when 

it is l.nine aloft in prayer, mid .seems to pass behind the 
veil into the light of God. If our belief m God may 
and does rest upon other evidence as well, yet it is this 
inward communion which converts our belief into a deep 
and vital faith, and reveals the Creator of the Uni 
as the Father of spirits, the Fountain of life, the holy, 
just, and loving. 

It is evident, then, that a revelation in tlie highest 
sense cannot be given, once for all, as an external fact 
in the world's history, but must repeat itself in I 
seeing soul, and may come with endless variety of 
ess. We may see the love of God with nothing 
more than a child's imagination of a near and t> 
fondness, or we may conceive it with narrow and arbi- 
i! in,- limitations beyond which it turns to wrath and 
vengeance; or, sweeping immensity with our 

behold it throbbing throughout all worlds, 

blessing the evil and the good, bending in forgiveness 

over the penitent, and seeking to draw every soul w 

i Even now the light is growing, and it is the 
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rising splendour of this revelation in men's hearts which 
is chasing away, as a phantom of the night, their belief 
in a hell of eternal and fruitless torment. So it is with 
our ideas "t" I Jod's justice and holiness. These spiritual 
attributes, though coming as angel visitors to the lowly 
tent of our human consciousness, yet recede away into 
infinite depths of glory, and, while we know enough 
for gratitude ami worship and pnietical guidance, we iln 
forget how partial is our knowledge, and how it may 
expand for ever as we gaze upwards inwards the infini- 
tude of God Thus revelation is a continual process 
running through the world's history, a withdrawing of 
the veil from darkened souls ; and, before we can respond 
to any outward appeal in regard to the truths of the 
Spirit, there must be a shining of God's light within 
the heart. 

Nevertheless, revelation involves another and more 
stable element. There must be an outward stimulus to 
waken the dormant consciousness. It is so throughout 
the whole scries of our ideas, which do not spring to 
life spontaneously and unprovoked, but only in answer 
to a suitable appeal coming from the world mound DJ 
We believe, for instance, in the infinity of time and 

ice, though the infinite lies beyond all possible 
rience, and the belief must therefore arise through the 
nature of our own intelligence ; and yet it would never 
claim OUT attention at all unless we had experience of 
events occurring in tame and of objects existing in space. 
Or, again, we nave an idea of beauty, and form to our- 

1 Ives an inward standard of judgment by which we 
pronounce things beautiful or ugly ; but if we had never 

< en anything beautiful. 1 suppose thai the very not 



vrould not have dawned in our minds. And «c know 
how the perception of beaut \ pablc of indefil 

cultivation through familiarity with the noblest product* 
of art. While in tho majority of men this perception 
does not pass beyond a susceptibility to impressions 
i-nniin.L! from without, iii a few ii becomee intenatfied 

into an inward vision which behoidfl shapes of beauty 
thronging the imagination, and forcing their way from 
the ideal realm into material expression. These men "I" 

iiivo genius aw rerealexa in art, exhibiting to the 

world a new dignity and power of conception ami exc 
tion. which thousands no appreciate, though they slo 
could produce. Ln the domain of religion the same law 
prevails. We are susceptible of religious impression, 
:i r 1. 1 capable of entertaining religious ideas, but 1 
impression and the ideas come, in the first instai 
from the response of our nature to some external suge, 
tion. The way in which God and our relations to him 
find that inward and immediate recognition which 
call religion is far too varied to admit of any ex 
description, and in the endless play of nature and of 
human life we cannot tell what scene or w 
may open the eye of faith or bow the soul in adoration. 
The silent majesty of the midnight sky, the tumuhte 
i hunt of the heaving ocean, the loveliness of a flow*] 
the gentle tread of the exquisite snowflake, some one 
pected deliverance from danger, the moan of the bereaved 
heart, the waiting hours of illness when the mind turns 
in upon itself — any of these may speak to i 
and touch into life some devout sentiment. Still 
may safely affirm that the great agency by wliii h 
hidden power is drawn forth, and we are led on towan 
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manhood, is the vivid manifestation in another 
of the fm-nlti'.- i ii.' ready to spring into action in 

ourselves. A parent's love stir.' epillg conscious- 

ness uf low iii i lif child'e heart; and so begin the vision 
of higher possibilities and the bander Ban tt of trustful 
i|i-|h ihIi-ik ■<■ which ripen into religion. Whatever flows 
ii a soul alive with the Spirit of liud < <.mea 
fraught with power to souls that vibrate with the same 
er|r.,i. !; i| ilinll. We an | pi ' q *e i iii 1 1 1 j receiving revelations 

from the words and deeds of others, and the world n 

full of divine voices foi those whose iuwanl car is open 
to eat eli their dec]! undertone. The united Worship 
work of the Christian Churcfa are founded upon this 

Its appeal bo the world is the appeal of faith to 

men who are capable -of faith. When uv ci in jol 

dilv. aspiration psnSfjfl fniin heart to he, at. and in 

the richness and variety of the Charoh's collective life 

our narrower individual lite [Hits forth new blossoms, 
and feel lie promise of a sweeter perfume and more 
spotless purity. And he BiOSl moves 08 who, whatever 
IDA) lie his personal imperfections, speaks with the most 
direct simplicity from that communion which we own 
as the deepest fact in ourselves, and who is rapt into 

ftwed reverence before the revelation of the Spirit of 

God wit li in him. 

Who. then, has BO fulfilled the eondit ions of a fCVi 

as he to whom we look as the founder and head of our 

ian Commonwealth? Much as we prize his 

teach il the secret of his revealing power does 

not lie in the statements which he made shout Clod, or 

the precepts winch he laid down to govern human duty. 
Kather is it in the fact that he received and lived by 
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the Divine Spirit, and woke to animation men's dead 
consciousness of that Spirit by the persuasive might of 
his appeal, the appeal not only of his voice, but of t 
blameless and exalted life and a torturing death boim- 
as the Son of God should bear. Yet to us he can g 
no revelation, unless the Father who sent him dnw 
to him. We may hear and understand not; and until 
the impress of his soul is laid upon our soul, uniil bis 
love enters our hearts, and his faith rends the veil that 
hangs between us and God, he may have taught us, ami 
we may have owned his authority, or professed some 
theory about his person and his work, but his revelation 
is still to come, — we know only what eye has seen and 
ear has heard, and are in bondage to the letter. B 
where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, for 
there is light ; and the Spirit seareheth all things, y 
the deep things of God. Thus the inward and the 
outward work together. Beholding the beloved &m. 
Christians heroine mnscions of their sooship. Then if 
no revelation unless God, who commanded the tight 
shine out of darkness, shines in our hearts, and yet he 
gives the light of the knowledge of hiB glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 

I cannot desire any richer blessing on our won 
here than that through it our lives may be radiant with 
that glory which oevei ceases to shine, though the 
world's darkness comprehends it not ; and that through 
word and deed we may manifest that higher Sp> 
which we would make our guide and our strength, 
so help one another to the love and peace and ble* 
ness of an assured fail 
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THE CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF THE RKV. CHARLB8 
BEARD'S LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION Of 
TEE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, IN ITS RELATION To 
MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 

(HritBEKT Lectuuks, 18b"3.) 



The Development of Philosophical Method and 
Scientific Investigation. 

I HAVE now to speak of intellectual forcca which have been at 
work .since the Rffuruiiitinn. tin- ebaractorintic <A which if to 
appn mi- li tin 1'iil'lc .ni'l r.']i;;;( i.illy with '1 priori 

credibility, and to claim an absolute right of judging or moulding 
conceptions which are undoubtedly Biblical. Tin' result of the higher 
criticism, as a whole, is to declare that the history, the stnictun*, the 
religious constitution of tin' Bibb, unfit it to stand in the relation to 
human (kith in which the Refonm-rx pl.-n «-tl it. But t ) > • - ti-mi 
of thought which ar« now to occupy nj take up an iiidrprudi-nt 
attitude of criticism to Biblical statement* and ideas; and while, 
they altogether reject some, demand that others shall lw modified, 
aa a condition of being reoognizod hh certain constituent; of 
lodge. Thc*s may lw elMMd under two heads, philosophical and 
scientilie : the one being the result of modem waya of thinking, the, 
other of a knowledge of nature which, has become u penna n-nt, 
possonoiou of the race. Here, again, I must call attention to the fact 
•Jut. these force* mutually act and remit, and that the distinction 
between them cannot always be observed. 

One important result of the Reformation was the dissolution of 
that union between Philosophy and Theology which bad been effected 
by the. Schoolmen. Up to the sixteenth century, there had been, 



with trifling aoccoptloni and th< I — but 

OOt Pbllofophy, M i but one Theology. I do not mean that 

il itivi-ly ■grecHlaiii". it therr 

were not Nominaliate and Baalista, 8ooftfta and i'i>" 
oppogit&uD between Philosophy and Theology wok b thing undreamed 
nf. Tin- Church mi'jli! look apon "in- lora of ipeoulution u being 
nioiv favourable to her claims thun another, but all speculators <le- 
i'I.u.'.i thefnanWea tin- rappottera of orthodox deott nreh's 

.!■- Hun won, in 

tx BAath ' I r .liiun thinker*, of 

argon Avenrboea may be taken us the repreatntnt: drank 

*trange draughts at the same fountain-head of Greek thought as that 

it which ill' 1 Sohoolmea had auenchod theii thirst; bnt as a rule 
opbj was orthodox, and orthodoxy willing to !*• tbr.>u-n into 
ophioal form. Butt] w '-a wakening of Europe- in 

ofwhiohth< BefbrouUionwH on I tanged all this. 

i.ntiin -. rebellion wai almost as much again-a. the - > and 

Aristotle as against tin- I' loll followers, as I have 

tried to snow, foU easily under the yoke of i h wa« 

identical in pint, though, not in fonn, with the old, the impulse 
>rivcn to independent speculation wna *tr»ng and lusting. From that 
time t" ilii , Theology and Philosopbj hove panaed cuoh iu own 

I powers, often i of secret hostility, often at 

ii'iMiH-iliiitiim, but always, fi ,, the sepiration, 

engaged ia reciprocal criticism, Philosophy, laying claim to unircrsal 
inti IN 'in il jsiii ;i]ii liiii, li.i.. Mnin'tuin . br.cn willing to allow religion, 

opou eorfaua Exed conditions, a sulwrdinnte and limited pint 

ial] gone about to (Ind foi henelfa aun philoaophioal basis: 

:i-.iin, cai h l«aA tl.nit.d tin- other, each has claimed an undii 
supremacy. The time of complete and pernmnent n 1 1 m maj 

Ooffie yt; but there are few signs of its approach, and the joint 
nilosophy and Thee . l*»t three 

ia d independi iterests. 

When we try to get behind those general statements, we are ind 
by the difficulty that modern European PhQoauphy can sho\r on 
derolopment in the direction of fixed and a i-pted results «if 

speculation. The continuity of though I is, indeed no 
traced: 1>< jpinozn, I^biiitx, Knnt, Fichte, 
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between any one of these groat thinkers and the next in succession, 

dSaOORI DOt merely tli" logical bnt often tin- actual 

link. Can wo say a> nraoh, BOW tit it B ibla put of • ducated 

. 1 1 -;r i. in t" S. ■Ihi]«-iiIi:iii..m- :iii<1 to Ilartn 1. 1 II II I 

Bo iii country, lieh a line of succession from 

to Sane, from Eoqm to Spencer, will) mat ■ 'us, of 

Store 01 k ■ ■, by the toed; bat who eu my in what 

■ :i iii. dotal iptnent tni'l-, or to whatabvioui goal it nuke* its 

wayl Muli more, il -» ' ;n< to an outside critic that the i 

• is rather in mi uiul u centre tbjM m I direct lino 

towards a murk : old problems continually recur : not even the solu- 
tion i .ire always now : the pendulum .swings betwi ten 

>l«s of thought : a sensational Phil « obtains, and now an 

intuitional; a nation i- I'I.mIim in one gcneniliori ami toopticoJ in 

■ •.'.. Bat vhethei there be any advance on the part oi Philo 

sophy towards absolute truth, or in what direction that advaii 

being m.nlr, an llOt questions which we have to answer now. What 

we are concerned with i the relation of Philosophy to Theology. 

And bare I fail to trace, audi a parallel 000X88 between tin- l'iiilu-ophv 

and the Christianity of the po.st-U. m centuries, as would 

•• ii i.T'i^Tessivo inflnanee of one upon the other. Hindi 

stu rallv inclined to religion have justified tln-ii nrTbcoiqn V» it on 
•very kind of philosophical principle. And, on the other liand, men 
in whom the religious sense is only rudimentary, an 1 who have i 
felt the txraoh of divine aire upon theJi mule, never Bad inydiffii alby 
in persuading thaBtaelvx M Philosophy leaves DO jilace for 

faith. 

If this wore nil, it would seem unnecessary to pursue this jiert of 

tte mbjaet fartiior. Bnt that it la not to, will appear /run tin oon- 

■ M that Philosophy is ii"t onl\ oi nl tempt In ciiniprehaad all 

Irjunrledgc \n u intelleetaal n Nghoal which tha same laws 

are valid ml a olinate p*rt falsi into its proper place, but 

■Sao a method, m oEgsnon, wfatoh presoribei modee of invest*! 
ami daolarea be tils work of P .. regarded 

tn the latter light, has nude a ' npletion, which 

thooejhtfnj men. Kurope, since the time when 
Descartes first applied himself V> the solution of the philosophical 
problem, has made enormous progress in the art of thinking. Nor 



do I now chiefly allude to the publication of cerUin great books on 
method, or the investigations which have lwen made into the ; 
of logic: here, as else-when-, BM Hot has to a large extent preccibd 
theory. Tin- problem "f walking has been solved by walking, not by 
.miiin.Miinil and mechanical disquisition ; and when the historian uf 
human thought is disposed to put Bacon nt the head of t lu- 
men t of modern science, he should ENOmfeN '■'■>■'<■, of thi men who 
have actually iimdo the dfocovatfaa Utd thought out the laws, not oue 
in a humlred ban ever rcul a line of his works. Philosophy and 
science, working now sepaniiily, BOW together, liavo painfully beaten 
out a method for themselves, which success has confirmed, which 
failure has helped to correct ; and thl renult is, the formation of 
habits of thought, the Inying ilown • I of inrettigBtian, wl 

nre, if I may so BJMBk, in '' tu.il air, which in thl 

inheritance of inquirers, to which it is no signal merit to conf .. 
but which it i« absurd and ditgmoefo] to neglect. '1 
reliance on tho faculties of the UUntU Blind, to suffer, if possible, no 
unverified assumptions, to bring the most BBfiie&t and most widely- 
accepted ]>rinciplea to tho test of facta, to lay a broad r- 
observation for every induction, to test what «*<•< 
by crucial experiment, to expect uniformity in tho ooti O i D 
forces, arc all tttloi whioh cannot now 1k» (otsutlated without ;i boub 

oiurnonplacc. But those who arc beatable to contrast the wort 
of the modern with that of tli<- m 
BOW UHgC B Dttt Ol li irrvimd whidi humanity ha.* won for 

itaelf since the Rt:f i.-i uiatioo, ■ covered by these homely DUCUM of 
comm n sense. 

Philusophy has thus mi- about, to a large extent, 

B iinili'-.iitic-n ol method in the pursuit of trutli. [| theologienl truth 
to be considered as a thing *-«» yenerU, and to be 
every other kind of intellectual possession which the mind conceive 
itaolf entitled to call its own 'I Must it lie regarded ;t.i given* ant 
attained, and, when given, to be received without question and held 
axenxpt from criticism t Possibly the answer to these questions is, 
1 have iiln ndj indicated, more properly to b 

fact than ol theory. Can any revelation be produced which does not 
require for its acceptance the active exercise of human faculties, and 
in its structure imperatively invite criticism 1 Still, aa these matters 
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persistently argued in ■ purely d priori fashion, two 
mny \w. aoMcodi first, that the highest claims of divi m 
uutliortty have boon nude mid .I.-f.-u.l.-.l by un apjieal t" that wry 
reason which it is their object to put out of court; and m\t, t.h.it. 
the numerous attempts to frame systems of religious evidence aro 
really a settlement of the matter in dispute in favour of Philosophy. 
When Lardnor compiles proofs of the credibility of the gospel 
history, when BUMMl Clarke constructs a priori demonstrations of 
the Christian vrntiea, when Butler uttcinpte to show tliat the course 
and constitution of nature present difficulties of the mime kind us 
the scheme of revelation, whan Palcy infers tlie existence of Qod 
from the marks of design in creation, when Tlieodore Parker beam 
the voice of God in the conscience and sees the Divine lineaments 
mirrored in the soul — they are all, consciously or UUXm&doailjtj 

stifyiug to tlieir belief that religious, must lw sought by the BStttfl 
leihods and tried by the same tests as other truth. The case of 

ligious truth may, indeed, have clurncnLs peculiar to itself, ss 
mathematics and morals, belonging to different departments of human 
thought, have each their own criteria, wMA differ in kind while 
they agree in principle But no truth CU ba quite passively m i 
Even faith requires an antecedent im-nUl process by which it ball 
itself justified. 

i mbtcdly, therefore, the influence of Philosophy has lnten 
steadily exerted in the direction of rationalism. I use this much- 
word, in wlwt is at onco its etyi and Us best sense, 

; meaning the application to religious data of such criteria as human 
faculties aupply. There is, indeed, another DUd a tiaxtanl rationalism 
which has greatly prevailed, though not often in very close connection 
with earnest philosophical thinking ; which, taking as ita test common 
Base, or the ordinary ants of things, Of the light of nature, has 
rejected as unworthy of belief all religions phenomena which seamed 

;'. athwart or to transcend them. It is, unfortunately. 
possible to change an established nomenclature ; else, it seems to me, 
we should gain in clearness of perception by calling this particular 
manifestation by th, ■ ■. ',', ",- a dit then be able 

to bring together in one category, as allied facta, the criticism of tho 
English Deists, the Hilda >l uncompmtiiising disbelief of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedist", and the attempt of Paulus to explain away 
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the supernatural elu u Goepek, Bat philosophical rational- 

ism, u I understand it, i* h nattier and ■ wider prinaiple than 

t)\e*>. It admits whatever ifl itiv. 'lvil in the pn<6H 
infinite Object of religion bow the finite powers by w!i 

is sought bo !>'• apprehended, and expects an element of 
region of biconeeivoblonaas; On the other hand, ii limit 

tin; cognitive powan of men to the reason, eithei 
..i i.i : 1 1 1 \ ■ faculty whii:h deals only with idea* thnt can be clearly 
apprehended nnd facia that cm be wii'llv grasped: Ii it iliows a 
real value to the straining of lh native intsllact iftc 

iniiiii!.- 'Hid Hi.- A!, late; the aspiration of the eoal towardi the 
eternal, the indw. ii n -. the all-energtstng I. ifi-; t!i>- MVflatiOB in til* 
eonseionce of in ideal bolineao. In other words, against the over- 
ling DUUBJ of Divine I'M'ing it Rets the totality of humnn nature, 
that, if there he a God, !!•■ is the one who wdl approach 
mnn nn every side and tODeh him at every point. This r 
therefore, is bo far from being antithetical to revelation, as positively 
I., look far it ; in the sense, that i*. that logical system reduced 

:u ..ud iiiiln, .ml enshrined in a liook subject to time and 
, 'nil "f n constant . intercourse betWOOQ ,; I U "I thi 
gfamaof height* qniefc n ihv, inner tides of i 

all sweeteni'i. and 'n aliening graces, whiah Lai rfuee the Ii 
with the Divine, and are in themselves the one sufficient pa 
God lint, at tha same time, it keeps the citadel of human individu- 
ality. A 111:111 win believe mily that which boa approved itself tv hiiu 

by aoma isward prooeee, tl rj of which he recognizes. Iiefurr 

MM uiri'ii'li r his reason to authority, then: must be some 

• dent examination «.f it,-; claims. And, on the other bond, 
thrilled by ■ sudden mom «>f the charm ef Chi «> to offer 

hnn the heaitfa allegiance, is as truly a rational process us U» read 
evory wool of I 'nicy's Evidences, and to surrender belief to the 
aogoney of the raaaonJng, 

There is one form in which the ration ippl-.ed which 

deserves special mention. M dispute about the urigin of 

: ideas and analyu the secret of obligation, hut they do not 
differ as to the ideas the It is, indeed, a eliaraeteristic of 

the peculiar scepticism of the day, that almost in proportion as it 
loses hold of religious convictions, it clings to the supreme obligation 






of the moral law ; while not ■ re a general agreement as to 

the content* of morality, but Boob '-hange as takes plaofl in i'h- 
respect i* in ill rc«M. A* the race rises, 

■0 dOM its conception of duty; and with it* conception of iluty, iU 
bt of I '■-!. M'Hi QUBOt I'l-nuancntly worship that wlii-h ■ 
lower than his tligllCflfc, InfaDOt fea bia h •■■!• 1*1 » - - I hur.v.kr (if the 
.-.fh-cts tin- moral statu* of tho worshipper: cruel men belli re 
in cruel diviuitic*: to the li.outious, not even the courts of heaven 
arc put. . A id therefore win itly happens, old forma of 

belief survive ink. u letter tunc uml claia the authority of OH 
ii' n, their accordance with the highest morality becomes a test 
which OOt only may. but murt, be applied to them No >■:■ .■!. ai • Of 
authority OaH stand for u moment ag.i vaken«d OQDiei 

What a man onto clearly sees to be cruel, or revengeful, or unjust, 
ha cannot ascribe to God. There itn.% I know, innumerable moral 
and intellectual subtleties in which ho may tnkc , in tho 

hope of avoiding tin ,nitil.ln-.>i.i which will show itself only in one 

Bui this, lone of dootrin J decay i« always tt work, and its 

efficacy is iii proiKirtiou to the clearness of notlfa moral percopl 
and tin' degree in which they disengage tin ma ■Ivi-.m as an alfcu.liiU- 
law. It produces theories of atonement which aroid the naked 
substitution of the innocent for the guilty. It draws pictures of 
future retribution to which the omnipotent love of God is not baffled 

by the impenitent miwn rual hull. 

I have spoken of one kind of bastard rationalism ; there is another. 
Wbatevex thtoIogUB*, even of the extreme Catholic type, may ear, 
the applicntion of reason to religion lies in the Mian of thing!) : the 
only question ia as to the method and the degree. The vast folios of 
the Fathers, the elaborate dimpnxitioim of tin- 8ehoalman, tho massive 
and minute systems of the Protestant dogmatists, are all essentially 
r ,t i nalistic There is no mystery which they do not attempt to 
analyze. BO rob nro to bo made the aubjnet of an 

inference, no divine reality too sublime to he woven into a system. 
If we may judge from the immemorial practice of Christendom, 
nil. ■ 1 1 ; 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 U the .'i propriate method nfbni] 

cated edifices Of 001 -f place only when applied te tike 

Employ re-awn as BHWb M jwa >viU m 
drawing inferences und establishing conclusions, bat for tho sake of 
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all that is holy never use it to examine an assumption or to test a 
premiss '■ And it la curious and instructive to note how some of the 
last deliverances of Philosophy tend to the acknowledgment of 
mystery in religion, and discourage the application of human faculties 
to matters that are essentially above them, and limit the province of 
formal lir^ii But c.-in lie wholly gra*| bid men apeak 

of divine realities "with hated breath and whispered humbleness." 
In a sense that is only too tnn-. Pli Bo - • • j ■ I * v declare* God to he the 
Unknown Bod the I'uknoualih-, Wi up the Divine 

Infinitude in a syllogism. When we make God's attributes a link 
in a chain of reasoning, our argument runs up into contradictions. 
All we can do is to catch a glimpse of Hi* Being and I'crfcctnesa, 
now on tlii* nidi-, now on that ; and our attempts to 
into a whole end in a dazzling confusion, like that which strikes us 
when we look at the sun, an excess of light that is almost darkness. 
It matters little whether reason be critical or only expository : there 
are some ihiagl ■Mob are Urn great for it, and confound it. 

1 mm now to the second half of mj Bubjset Tlie nvawak 
of Europe in the fifteentli and six tf«-iit.li OOQtQrlM was, as I hare 
already stated, general: it left no departim-nt of intellectiud a 
iiiit.iiiilicil : literature, religion, philosophy, natural science, eai 
succeB8ion felt Us iiillm-in • I'.ul it followed from the fact that the 
so-called ages of fiiiih bail p i« long sleep of indifference to 

tlie exact study of nature, that scionce woke U' when mca 

had for some time been busy in tlie regions of literary culture and 
philoHophir.ii peculation The Moore of Spain hail, strange to say, 
proved ilh 'lie heirs of Hellenic science: astronomy and 

geometry, favourite studies of the Gioeks, t punmd further 

than their masters: they hud invented the numerals which make 
arithmetic easy : they bad laid the faundatiOM of algebra, and made 
discoveries which are still recorded in the nomenclature of cbe: i 
I :n( I oumot see that this manifestation of intellect holds any natural 
place in the history of European development: it was Eastern in it* 
origin, its triumphs wore recorded in the obscurity of on Eastern 
, ami although vn cannot altogether refuse it aa influence 
upon Christian thought, it* chief interest Inngi 

to a brilliant blossom ing which has borne but little fruit. These 
Moors diil good work for science, but it has had to he almost all 






again: the martini ami bigoted Christianity which nuMik-iI them was 
too ignorant to appropriate the result.* nf Lli>-i r labours. And Luther 
In-longed to a geueration which Lived but in the first grey dawn of 
m<xh-Tii science. The world had just been widened by the three great 
voyages: Columbus had discovered Ainerien(149'2), Vasco de Gama had 
donbhd the Cape (1498), Magellan hud united their dlaooverieM into 
OM tmg the earth (I't'Z'i). Murk these date* : the 

Confession of Ann-Inn.' Iielougs to 1 !i:iO . Theology w» already 
patting on t.h.- torn of tmaiity when natural science was but feeling, 
with the iilmost aimless lingers of an infant, after the truth. I gravely 
doubt wh.tli.r Luther Bt all realized the meaning of what was going 
on around him : I look upon him as loo much absorbed in the 
changeful fortunes of the Reform, and in his own personal struggles 
and temptation*, to not© the attempts that, won Mug made to read 
ili.- UUivWM with I Mi-i.-niih. .v.-. But it h" a rharaeteristic fact that 
M.-l.i:-.! bhon waa a firm balivrn tn astrology, a caster of horoscope*, a 
watcher of sterry "uictr ; ami iliii u.il. he ami Luth-r pat faith in 
strange monsters and jwrtentous appearances, quaintly interpreting 
thru. --I At hi* of P.ijhv. ..ml Monarch*. Still th 
making discovery in science which l>e longs to the age of the Raforma- 
t i • • 11 . In 1543, thne years, that is, before Luther's death, Copernicus 
published his work, Ih /{■'■alu/cmibwOrl/ium Gelettiutn. Astronomy 
:li oldest of the natural sciences, thus, though in an iiii|n;rf«cl way, 
'ii tin- Conn winch it has ever since retained. But many yean 
were still to elapse, and many bitter battles to bo fought, before it 
OOold maps] ■ general assent to its conclusions. 

We live in K full a mnUgbt of natural knowledge, as often, I 
think, to fail to realise how modern a thing it ia, and how completely 
the whole framework of our dogmatic Theology was built up ltefore 
natural science was bom. Let me lay before you a few dates, which, 
if they do not ton much try JOOI patience, will co a lesce into the 
proof of a very striking fact. It was in 1609 that Galileo invented 
the telescope, which he used in the following year for the discovery 
of .' I 1616 that he w.is condemned by the Inquisi- 

tion for asserting the motion of tin .-.nth Kepler's three liws were 
pdhtiahed by hiin, the first two in 1609, the third in 1617 : in 14 
Newton laid his Frirtcipia before I Since that 

turning point in the history nf men's knowledge of the universe. 



UUmnOUl |>rogreaa has been ruade: mechanics, optics, mathematics. 
Ban put new anil OOQttrj into the 

hands of the astronomer, who now includes in the toone of 1. 
ages bo long u u> titty thu Imagination bo raallis them, spaces so rest 

:w to be ilescribml only hv el.il uvieea of BOiaalatioo. 

aatroiMnr ■ I iu prion. in it* connection 

With the primitive art of navigation, m an it .mv took |>n-codence 
from the necessities of medicine. Vesslim, the platen of whoae 

... Da Ifn'iftui Qoifetit Jul" tha moat beauti 

of taste kind, was Charles V.' "i. ii' was on the 

track, for he ili«*>cti!il un 1 • ■ I •. ■ o 1 reported onlj what hi' 

.■mw : hut it was not till 1626 that Harvey pnbllsly uutooneed. his 

[It] di K-nvi-ry uf tin* cinriiliitiuii of i.li • bl •<> J. Man, however, had 
long worked at both Unite sciences, beating out their greet princi| 
in a way which the brilliant performance of our own days tempt* 
to think 'lnnisy and slow, before some of tl -lies of knowle 

Which now attract the largest attention had been call .it all. 

It was in the hitter half of the eighteenth century that nt . l.-n 
i •hi-'iniatry took its origin in Uio researches of Cavendish, Priestley, 
and 1- llttO the composition of air and Water ; but the Atomic 

Ihaory, SB which all its OalouUttOOB ire made, was the work of a 
,|,1,..t who*- iv v. ivml old Ago I »i I I > uiber; while its hit 
■i In. -v .■iiii-ut, the Spectrum Analysis, which defines the physical 
constitution of ma and stare, is a triumph "f peaterday. Again, a 
tittle Bum tluiu Q huudred years ago, geolo. oaad to 

astronomy as the science hated by theologians, was slowly Air; 
to thr liirth, though the principle of uniformity which now dominates 
it was bnaulatad by Bit Chsirhw Lyell only n few years ago, while 
the damro itration of the antiquity of man upon the earth is of Liter 
dntu still. The first tfrent name in systematic bot iliot of 

Unneras, whoae works appeared botweon 1731 and 1753, whl 
iiitiuiliirtioii of a natural classification is due to the cldor an 1 younger 
JUBBJen, who belong to the latter half of the same century. Qec 
and magnetiaCB, sciences which at the present mom niaa every- 

thing to their successful cultivators, may be traced back i 
beginning of tin- 1 great 

discoveries which illustrate them are all recent. And il is charac 
tcristic of the latest scientific activity, that i ■ 
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more to run Into one another and coalesce ; that one law is seen to 
pMVaf] IhlOIl region* of thought; that forces are discerned 

to Em intatehangeahk end guessed to be ultimately iih-utieal. The 

theory tli.it BMi li only ■ node ut motion has hewn ] the 

actual determination id ite mechanical i'i|iiiviili-iit : iiicrhanic.'il I 
is every day con vcru-d into alsotrieity, and eleotricitj into light* or 
mechanical force again. So in regard to the sciences of life, extending 
on one side into the secret processes erbfoh phystologj aims to track, 
on the other to what were once OOBMlVOd H tin- merely formal 

ekniBoBtioni of «y — nil am now eombined Into a 

majestic unity by the •!uri on. But Cnvior'a is almost 

the first great Dine iii the annals of comparative anatomy ; and the 
"< »rigin of Species," the Principia of our age, tree not published till 
1859. 

During the whole, of this period, a change, at first slow hut after 
wards rapid, has been taking place in men*! conceptions of the 
universe. FOB thl molt part it has matured itself in entire indfl 
pendence of theological ideas. It is true that at some point-: Of the 
frontier between religion and science skirmishes have been eontiiiually 
goiti^; "ii : lu.-t astronomy, tin ii geology, bore the brunt of tlu-ol.^ir.il 
oppoeition : a post of 000001 which, until theologians saw, or khan 

•., that tln.y could turn it to their own purposes, lias last of all 
been ooonpied by the, theory of evolution. Hut this guerilla warfare 
has attracted more attention than it deserved. The m.iin forces on 
citln i ride have not been engaged. 001 has it been waged about 

tlw I- ■-•itn-ri. .Mi-u of science have calmly pin-iu I ll 
of investigation, tearing religion to aooommodate itself as it beet 
could to the results of their search : divines, in Lhi unliable 

my, bare repeated tin nM formulas* enibrcnuj tin uolenl riawof 
the universe and God'* relation to it as if science did not exist The 

iroversy as to whether it was possible to reconcile the first chapter 
■ >f (renews with tlio facts of geology, no one has greatly cared about ; 

• explanation of the discrepancy has succeeded asothl I ; bvt 1 1 . 
religion." • onvincod thai the bote i f 

geology were facts while tin wen t'-«i certain of 

th<i,-i |o eaie t' 1 loot at the matter in another light. The real 
dilVniilty is, that the scenery in the midst of which tite dram. 
reBgton i- p '■■. I may use such a metaphor — has been wfai 

B i : 
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changed. We live in a widened world. The ho ! time and 

space arc indefinitely enlarged. Throughout the whole of Uir 
univ. r.-i. v.- 1 1 i • • 1 1 thus opena upon us in mconoeivable vaatness Bud 
complexity, obtain DM law, one order. When wo take the I 

I'.Lu'itur txpad&OD of the Gospel, 
(he lnillrinii.il expectations of the early Chin. h. mil I -li, nanuv 
■ad li.ilf kin'wn world of AogQ | Luther, and tran.ipnrt thorn 

EntD kbit f i • -=> i bbStit.^i-, will Uu-y lill ih.' nau puce, ran we look 
upon them in the raino light f Will the sy stems of doctriue which 
have been elaborated bom these materials tally any longer with the 
of neeertuiiird frntl And if these questions lie answered, u 
tin v must be, in the negative, we am Dead compelled to ask. Can wr 
tivomilr i ild faith with new fart. !■>• dropping certain constituents of 
-hi, 1\ !« ii- il ii. J ti rii:nii-ir\ ' ' lr i , n im 

recommence the labour of faith, and to demand from hiatory, from 
philosophy, bom nature) the religion irbiol no longer inherit 

frimi simpler and leaa ■elf<on« - ioi] 

In thus endeavouring to drtiiu- tin- situation, I a D iua ««f 

having transcended the propet limits of my subject I 1 
Bay yea or nay to this crucial question, Inn only to point out, with 
Mirli rJaawnaaa and onznplfitanen aa I aan, the extent d :ii ■ divergence 
between the doctrine of the Reformation and the arianco of I 

Ami, lir.vt, let mi' i 1 1 . i i. ■ . i r i ■ Imw mm Ii of i lln-nl 

from the geocentric to the ii ■• I i tyatam, and the 

kahk li'VilnjiriRTiU which have sin« - place in nt-llar 

ejtaenonq I will not trouble you with the a of quill 

fnmilini fneta: the iliffi ■ not to apprehend them witi 

mind, hut to give life ling to til imigiratiou 

ill tend one way : to enlarge th 
This i of created things, with iu son to 

rule bj day, it* moon and stars to rule by night, has dwindled to Ihi 
tinieat atom -1 . < m< >■■ hniinn.ua ]>oint in i DJ 

worlds. Wo find ourselves, oven within the limits of our own 
narrow system, in presence of secular change* which 1-uk forward 
and b I inconceivable areas of time. From day to da* 

b li. with <uch precision aa ai is by comparison 

bnl momentary permit*, a universe in perpetual 

ind docay : nebuhe slowly coalescing iuto suns, sunt) 
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" paling their ineffectual fires." But the whole wale is so vast as to 
convict all cosmogonies of childish presumption, and to take from us 
any elear conception of end or Ix.'^i lining It scum* to EM Ibl 

i'.ih! becomes more, trying t.. ih. on m 

proportion as th •• widen*, than which B • is. wider, u the 

grand' bucSi li'- must in- gntutex We in, 

pumtively bpe«l at m 1 leva] with 

tj ill Hebrews out of Egypt : we are still not l)"i>(les«ly below 
the Gcd who hong with chining lumps th«; solid linn uaant tliat 

the earth: bol bovr shall we ri» to the thought ol 

Bin who is the Lord of innumerable worlds, the Ruin Ol the 
l.'iundless spaces, the Master of the eternal years? 1 n 
here tluil moral and materia] ^f-Miu- -• ;ii- inOOBUO&IUOnhk -| >i.i u t i 
tics; that the morul law affected Kant with iu- BXUch wonder and 
admiration as the starry oxdoi j ind that the possession of a spiritual 
nature, however iii^i^rnilji.-uut bu phyaioaj BUM, Dakea maa free of 
Tine; I nit is tliia pin-point of earth th> -nIv 
spot oj upon which reasonable life exist*, bo which it is 

to prnise and to pray, to sin and to aspire? Ki.uu [he very 
tin k stion can never noshre categorical n 

but I confess that it s eam a t<> ma .1 quite Inconceivable thing; upon 
any hypothesis, thoiatio 01 atheistic, that only a millionth pactof the 
i..<! should be mstincd with the (in of reason, ami nil thereat 
I matter. Did, thai Q ml such a God a* the all 
nf thing-; proves He const bo, die for us? I suy it with tin- di 
respect fur the- religious foldings ol Others, bsl think 

that the wliolc system of .iioiii'iiicnt of which Ansebn ia 1.1 

Liuiil th.' light, ill" space, the silence of the 
Stellar worlds. 

To call in our speculation to narrower limits, 1 have nlrevly 

i ed ihit the various attempts to reconcile tbo cosmogony i 

chapten ol Gain i- with ih.' tad fact* of geology are of 

ll interest. They vary from year to year, and are satisl 

to few but their own inventors. On hand, the geologist 

■ "- that his own science affords the standard in conformity with 

..huh the liiblteal narrative, is sought to 1-- b -; on the 

critic claims the i:>iitroveray as his own, and 

traces op ''• I to a Chaldean or Accadian antiquity with which 
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Moan bail indisputably nothing to do. But tL 

appeared upon Uio earth a a matter for parol y scientific detenu i: 

and it can be fixed, at all events negatively, in a way fur which the 

poor six thousand yearn of Biblical chronology altogether fail to 

provide. We are carried, as I have already shown, far bock 

i-d antiquity by the newly ■ 1 records of Egypt and 

li ,l.il-..in , 'lii- CerMill ml'- ■•: ■•- v.':i:,li | .v !.,< . it.iv. n hOBB tli.' 

history and structure of language reveal tout i period beyond 
written record, at which the ancestors of almost all the pen; i 
modern Europe lived in Northern India, already in possession 
arte of settled life. At this point geology take* up the story, intm- 
during us to thi- tribes who lived in Irish crannoges, who built thr 
Swiss lake dwellings, tlie refuse of whose food is heaped up i 
kitchenmiddcns of the Baltic — until we make our alow wey backward 
to the rai'ii who chipped the flint iin-trumenfe. of ti. of the 

M and ill" OoMj it ■ time when Kiighuid waa not yet an 
:, end thi- rhinoceros and the elephant roomed nv her plains 
it tli-ir bones in her caves. And though now in i\ 
strangely different in OOliVatd aspect from that in which wo live, we 

;.nu liinii.-m ground. Man, m full possession 
characteristic faculties, is fighti against nature, 

It is in virtue el brain* that ho i* surviving; He uaoa tools, ho 
builds, he cultirutcs. And if tin; path «urial cave 

of AnrigBM nay be trusted, he has already some dim outlook towards 
a life to come. 

There is, however, one scientific principle of the greatest i 
anco which underlies and justifies the projection of the reason and 
iiiin^iinti'ni over vast ureas of space and Litm-. It i* trust in the 
and asivereality of law. a (tun oni ■>■ >stalihshed, 

we assume, until biiihi: In- nhown to the contrary, thi l«l in 

the most distant star as on the earth's surface, a milium years ago « 
now. And thin is not so much an abstract principle as u pm 

. slowly buill up out .>f long oxp 
We can go buck to ;i (inn wli 

certain expectation nf mii-wli 7 > i . ueh as now exists in fall 

unong the pilgrims to Lourdes or La Salette. But tittle by 

Huh-, ns more rigorous methods of research were adopted and accumn- 

; ' ri.nn ore accurate, thi- expectation 




■ 
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faded, and a quite contrary one took its place. Whatever lveord 
there might be of miracle in past times or in otlier circumstances, the 
veetigator encountered none under his own scalpel or in the field of 
his own microscope, until at In I tl pn to be a silent assumption, 
iindi-rlvinj; hi* whoti HMttfld, that. DOM would M Bl I. It 

would fan lift ult to say into what force of universal eogeney tin 
. I. v.' loped under the stimulus of the scientific activity of the lost 
century. The invariability of law is the very AftmOSphflM whiol 
investigator breathes. He places n daily reliance HMD It, nd is nol 
disappointed. It is the tacit condition en which he Quksi |Q hifl 
predict.- fog '.Litever other reason they fnl, a for 

this. Philosophically speaking, believers in God cannot prove the 
impossibility of miracle : Ho can always, by an I rl.it rarj BXttdw of 
will, interfere with the operation of His own laws. But every day 
adds to the already o\.tu helming accumulati m of evidence that He 

does. The controversy may still be conducted mi ■■ 
ground, so far as it is conducted at all, but a body of habit u 
ifl being fotSMd which takes no heed of it. The God of a Bcienttfiti 
w-iflil must be conceived of as one who is absolutely faithful to Hie 
own methods, and who i«-nnita those im thod to be scrutinized by 

111! I.. 

A new element has been introduced into the controversy between 
old modes of belief and new scientific ideas by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, whirli, Bret fciriuuhited in Darwin's "Origin of Species," twenty- 
four years ago, has so rapidly gained acceptance. The whole cycle 
of ideas put forward in that i I book were presented at lirxt 

of those hypotheses in which the scientific imagination seeks 
tn anticipate the results of minute inquiry, and which invest i 
may either conlirm or modify or reject. But with quite unexampled 
rapidity the idea of evolution bus established itself, not only in biology, 
"ry other department of human thought. What wo* 
a few years ago a daring supposition in one branch of inve.-ti^itinn, 
has risen to the dignity of a general method : it is a doctrine of slow and 
minute changes, e.» li brought about bj natural forces, each surviving 
and perpetuating itself In proportional it is adapted to the environment 
of the organism in wh'ch it takes place. In biology, wo call it the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest: in geology, it 
reveals itself as the theory which abolishes cataclysms in favour of the 
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constant "i" r.itionof ordinary ton ■>■-. Ihno^l long periods of tini" : i:i 
ey, it seeks to i -vj.i.iii, change nnd growth, by tracing each 
*uce*saivo state to ita origin in that which preceded it : in morals, it 
educes the conscience of ■ exvOuad ago from the gregarious instinct* 
of savage men, M th ■•]«- from which they grew. Whether, itoelf 
• I. - v.-i-. | ■•- 1 into a woil.l philosophy, the theory of 
account for everything, as its devotees claim for it, may ho gi 
doubted : to trace man hack from the ape to the aecidian, from the 
aecidian to 1 know not wK.it mOIt j.rimiii. tu the 

iality of all this various world in the original fire-cloud — is still 
much Bum a brilliant eecapa*!. > a sober feat of 

reason. The geologist, t' t, ili< pi ■;. yet ugrce 

upon the number of millions of years required for such an ••vulutitinary 
process; nor arc the phil"S"phi«:al rliffiffliliiWl in the way 1>. 
nit hi. ••■■ 1 » • I •■ I'nct remains, that if iv I 

not aoooont I'm everything it nn I i*putably explains much; that it 
can never again be left out of their reckoning, not on I Moists, 

but by historians, by moralists, by thai , and tliat at ■ 

every punt it h;w opened up now ipi'\ ; u<ins as to God's relai 
(.In- world, and man's plate in it^ which imperatively ask reply. 

Fin if tin- idea of evolution i-. t" k- acoepted, we have dons with 
that of apeak] onation. No doubt the form u much more con- 
ceivable than the latter, ami therefore fits more easily into a Bti< 
statement: whih-, again, it is obvious that what is really involved is 
DOt the abolition of Divine action upon matter, bat a change in the 
method ni as operation. No form in which Lh< i 
i ib iir pot diapauses with ■ prtmwn i then moat bo some 

force at work to produce the infinite! riatioaa ou whkh an 

iiinrli .l^pnul.-., ami some general law liy which the I DOJOUlt survival 
of the fittest tends in a given direction. "Why but for this should 
ape rise out of ascidian, and man out of ape, the living ull oi i 

.' itself as it were, to a higher level, tending to some unseen 

goal! But the conception of Divine action reeoncilabhi with thi* 

it Iir mil' uf two: either (iod jb the gr uiciin 

having started the complex contrivance, leaves it to work opt 
ita end according to pre-arranged and unchangea*>! 3 the 

Immnnont Life, the All-energizing Fore- . fying, 

developing all things in «<•<■.< inl-mro will :e*siti*sof H 



nature. I'ju-li of these supposition* will serve to n volution 

with theism, though neither, I fear, \rill tit it with ordinary imtiiniN 
of providence and pioty. And it is curious to note how in connection 
with the new d<« n OOOM up u^.iiii I he old difflcoltUM as to 

Ike origin of evil md tin.' pri'V:ih>iic« Cii pain in Uu world. Tliig 
: - : i-ni'i*, iii which life and tht posaibilltiafl of 
life are so prodigally wasted : this chamel houso of nature, in 
which the various tribes of animate things, proving on one another, 
I are slain mntiiuially : tU I progress, the wheels 

of whoso car of .luggi-mantli DM over thn bodies of < 
innoront victims —have taken [toasession of the imagin.iti OB of men, 
and ipie-.tinns long silent are again asked as to then rBBOnqilaTlility 
with the omnipotence and |wrfect goodness of God. It iB not for 
me now to indicate STU En th. brio ftrt way | poerfble line of 
answer. I havo only to note ii not Of MD ight 

against which accepte<l theological ideas will have to defend ttji 
•rives or to suffer modification. 

Clo >ted with the idea of evolution I Hm doCttflM of 

htinlitj' Every genemtion i ; - inxplioitlj oo in ill thoee 

which have preceded it, Did we know them accurately, we might 
predict if. Our descent and our environment — of these two factors 
we are composed, and they Heoind fol .'11 t li:it is m us. 1 
extreme statement of the case, und one wfaiah I MB myself by no 

i «d to adopt; but it rOfBi Ql 1 tone of thought wl 
is tepidly gathering Bbre&gtb. and i.-o iving wider tpplioetioa. On 

ground of observed fant., not <»i thai of metaphysical r 
it is becoming baidei to find a place for free-will in tilution 

of man ; while, even if it- oded fr, tho area 

of its action must lw indefinitely h.-inened. And so ihe duel 

a kind <>f luitural Auguatinianism. Wbal Hi o I 

lues called predestination, reap] tears as a net of natural necea- 
B&ji round tho will on every iside and pi . nting its freo 

a> tiuii. Our fote has been leigi I for OS, if DOC iii the eternal 

counselH befaM B3M was, yet by tho g> h have gone 

before, and ihe cneumstanees in which in find ourselves. We 
Lhonghl iliat we wen men wielding the divine prerogative of will ; 
Imt un tin* theory wo are only physical phenomena, as calculable as 
any other ; the subject of statistics, the material of averages. The 
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problem of Immunity i* only * little im-re complicated and difficult 
tliuii that of moteorology : patience, accumulated observation, n fresh 
calculus, will yet toko both. 

In one particular, the BuMI* >f evolution lays hold of certain 
undisputed CftCtl of human character which are the natural basis of 
theologioa] doetsinej tad gEM them a quit* now interpretation. 
Whiucc this :- 1 : . 1 1 1 _■ ■ ■ intermingling of evil wj in mant 

Whcii'.-'- tii ! jM.--i.iiia, this selfish indifference to snH 

this cool waliguity of purpo-v, which .„, threads i 

:. m;> i I web ..f lifci'l Win ni:v tin ovfl tint 1M WONti& n •!, firing 
up within us to overcome the good thai nidi Christian 

'I'll- nil gj has account' vi f>>r those thing* OO the theory of u fall from a 
I ■iiiis.i--i.il abate of iiui'K-i ii- . . Hi. remit of which has been the trans- 
mission of a vitiated nature from the iirat father to all hie children. 
Tin- historical foundation of this doctrine has been destroyed b 
recognition of the mythical character of the narrative in Genesis; 
hut oerl i.n Eeeta .-till remain— the existence of the passions anil 

tendi-ncii-j*, ;nnl limit l..-i. .hi n-y ti.ii;.-.mi.-i..ri in 104 uli.tini; ■ 

diminishing strength — which every theory of human nature must 
take into account. What if foi a fall, evolution xulwt.iiutee a 
rise of man1 What if the I vil which ia in us, and sometimes masters 
us, lie the brute which is slowly dying Out of OBT nature t These are 
tin- -i-.-u l::r- ohailgaa, always gradual in their operation, accelerated 
m.w, and now retarded by various causes, within and outside of us. 
But it would ut once fall in with the general scope of u, ami 

.inxwi-r to Gut! which neither religion nor phUusophj - can affect to 
igltOfO, to auppOM that W st was taking place 

u|i.iii moral ground also ; t.h 

animal were giving plsoe to the affection*, and ]<assing under tlii> 
control chav.tit.-ri-.il.- of civilized man; that we were losing the aeaia, 
>wing the mutilations which we received in the long, hard 
iii::1i '.nth nature; that new capacities were coming into play, i 
larger aim opt ning OOl in fore as ; and that the traces we yet retain 
nf tlmt lower companionship out of which we have emerged, are 
themselves the giiiinuitco of tin- upper air and tho am -.hiea 

remain for us in the ful 

But a question of questions, which will have to be answer 
religion is to come to terms with the < olution, is as to the 
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arc* to which that Mini and others cognate with it- I'-^itimutdy apply. 
The theory has had its origin in the .study od |»hyaical nature: it in 
the contribution which the acientific research of our day, gathering 
up it* light into one focus, niukca to -_"-n. -r.il philosophy. On tin- OH 
.In- tendency of thought fostered hy Pidey mid tin- Knd-.'i-wutcr 
Treatise* lias lm n in . \pect niitun in uveal the secret of Cm 1 on 
the other, tin- iiii-n of natural science, flushed with the delight of this 
lirilliant generalization, have demanded thai it shall be ngonraafy 
applied in i-vi-ry department of human thought. Kverywhere, they 
Buy, wc Ue in tin- grin of law : there i» nothing in our life which is 
n.it ui .'.-lilted for bj our ml. nd our niviroiinn'iii ; if G od 

i ii.il , Hi neither .111 nor will break in .sinnh-r the beaded fate 
which t. i • - us down ! we cannot feel the touch "I Hit hand ujh.ii oar 
DB9KHH1 life, and the test that is left to us in the faith that BOO 
and in a general way, in which Wi too Hindi have our share, " 
will be the final goal QJ HI ' And tin- only I'WJipe ErUD this eph 

iiiucni lit i 1 keeping open a region of free and intimate 
Intexoo 1 God and (be human eool. Th 

difficulty in thin. Bfl tl \i:-teiiei- of -in li it region, the ivalitv Q 

an inten mi! .,-, in jir.ii.wly the message, which nligj in all 

ages bring, out of the depths of their nun , in tho 

baTe leas insight than themselves. This they announce as "the 
fountain light of nil their day, the master-light Of ell their seeing," 
and not their light only, but then BtMng t fa and rh.-ir 000 
And as this experiesoe involves a series of facts as real and as little 
t'. u- |.n- 1 1«-< 1 ; -id.- :i ■■ iii ■ .-ruin v. ue- ■ ii hi- - 1 .mi tl,.. dtotted •!-.■ ;n 
illy regarded ee ho full of meaning, religion yet 
retain ai ol BMerviog t.» herself a space in wbi<], apji 

meet with spirit, on the one side in impulse and support, on the other 
in nspirution nud 8clf-«urrcud»r. Perhaps we have been too hi 
expecting t 1 Bftfl the character of a perfect God reflected in the mirror 
of a material world. We ought to hnve recollected that only soul 
answers to eouL 

Bat l ehoald eoaadl .1. grave error if I left npoo roar minds the 

impress 1 hi thai the result, of modern oentiflr, inquiry wan only to 

pal m-',v diilieidti.-;- 10 the. way of religion. I do not kn m thai many 
of U10 ideas of which I have spoken are harder to dual with religiously 
than others whose place they are taking: all that my argument i* 
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designed to show is, that they cannot bo dealt with in precisely the 
same way, and therefore necessitate some modification of tli 
conceptions. On the other hand, there are results of research which 
MUDtomn to assist a religious conception of Iho 
one point of I ■■ >■ . . tb g ueral effect of Qm newest science may be 
described as simplification. Chemistry reads us a list of some sixty- 
six ; substances out of wliii th > m ■iy:hiny ■ built up, and may 
yet, as new instruments for compelling the secrets of nature are 
devised, I ■ MUDDM At tic- MUM time, the ia tic ib 
to guess, with that instinctive apprehension of the truth which often 
precedes dtoeofSrJ, that all these may be but one and the same 
primitive stun viiiinu-iv ootnpooaded, and that wfaaa we have aaid 
matter we have said alL So, in like muu b&ai 
triumphs of the newest time ia the convertibility of force ; and it is a 
permissible speculation, to whieh many facts j.«'ini. & a DIM tone, in 
flfcffj n it f'Tins, B10VM and BUStaioi lln' oniTflua But what is 
mnt; :ull' I HM WOddt, which makca its imprr*- 
mnse, which was once taken aa the ljun ■ compre- 
hensible antithesis of incomprehensible -ipinU turns out to be the 
most fathomless of mysteries, the abyss which Ira wwnJailtll 
phjtfawn explore, finding always a deeper depth below. Idealists 

HO, Willi a plausibility not BeSJ to petal ■'. at 

.ill : matertoltote n 

iteolf as one phase of a reality which ■•>n tho other tide is known as 

spirit. But can (he distinction between force and matter bo kept up, 

tin* simple duality be resolved into a unity which i* 

emptor still f We may my, with Bcecovioh, that what we call atoms 

are only centres at which forces manifest themselves ; and t 

'Imik OVt tho conception into it- i will it uppntr 

that the hypothesis of matter is superfluous, and its existence 
to prove. But if, tine resolving ooi knowledge into its simplest 
elements, we find oursolvc* surrounded by on i 
and in p: ill .•lu'iyuuiK force, what shall prevent 

from uttering the name of God, the Incorapu the One! 

Dm transition from force to person, from tow to will, i* 
which, 1 ku<< "I'll, ecience builds no bri bat the I .ugs 

of Fuith arc Dot yet dipped, and the tliwa lightly over the abyss. 
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I.IKTI KK xij. 



Survey and Outlook, 



Mf.wk is now drawing to a close : all that I have yet to do is 
to re-atate (be gnsfld drift of my MjpffMnl I fa yivo it 

what application I can to existing facta. My tfaMM il hi 

The Iv-f'.niiiii-ii. iraa the manife*tatn.ii, upon religious grandi ,,: 

that great re-awakeuing of intellectual lift fa EttOfM mIiuIi, fa iu- 
i 'base , wo call the Revival "i Letter*. In Italy, where that 
rc-owokvniiiK began, it confined itself olmost exclusively to lit-rature 
and to art : it wis in I'r.iri.-.-, in F.nd nid, fa S\vitz--iland, ami 
cially in Germany, that it. bouobed tod ttMUEnsnad religion. XbftM 
were reasons enoiijdi tot this. One result of the services whidl 
Christianity bid D addled to civilization, when the fabric of the 
• i mpUl brokfl BB DQdn the incursions of the bur barium*, wiw, 
nongfaout the ihpI'IIi- ugue was organic • I upon , in i 
nstical model ; that literature, art, philosophy, education, mi all in 
the hands and bound to the service of the Church. But, in add 
to thi.«, i In [inictu-il i1hi:-i •• of tin- I'.ipal system were many and 
confessed. The most shameful license was a mutter of 
occurrence among the clergy. Popes com |>eted with aaoola I I >< * 

unscrupulous wurhllineaa, and surpassed Hum fa infamy. The 

fadaiBUbi lofth* ■ had sapped the foumlu- 

tiona of public and private morality. The exaction.'* of the Italian 
hierarchy at one* drained the Northern nations dry, and undermined 
thuir aHagifKto to Iridic. The cry for reform was universal : II 
i'ii demanded bv churchmen, mged an bv prlanaa. nude tin' theme 
hitter satire ami biting pasquinade, attempted by general council.*, 
rarfly effected by monaMic ovdb at. But the wound, however 
.i-il iu pint urn! foi it lime, always broke nut afresh, and at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century was a running Bore which 
stened the entire e< irruption of the Church. What Luther, 
ZwiiiLili. Cslvfa did, W kimw: I hnvo pointed wnl the p 

stteae] oi ilm menu* t.in-y u mi i.i i - - • ■ «. l- ii| tba medtevi] rjatan, 

and have described thai wliirli they established in its place, in- 
directly, the separation from the Latin Church of the communions 
which they (bonded led to the amendment of it* 
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abuses : with Paul IV. began a new line of Popoe, austere, devout, 
/' a bus, almost fanatic ; and the Council of Trent marks the first 
stage of the Counter Reformati-n. 

But Luther had been a monk, and was always a theologian , while. 
the Revival of letters was essentially an upheaval of the lay mind. 
I lmvp insisted upon tin diatiftotfoo between the Italian and the 
(ivrmuu humanist* : the one, throwing themselves with frank 
syrupaihv into the ttal ■ i.r n-.il lib- and thought; 

other, never shaking off the moral restraints of and anxious 

to bind th<- Utm [Mining to the service of Christianity. But when 
the Italian rrviyul had spent itself in the pruddction of scholars, who 
n.uld i'> pre: •■ tlie emptied j ■ 1 < 1 1 1 . 1 1 . i . I iii t.le- HOtt I 'h iT(»iii:ui I-i:niit>. 
the movement of thought, of which it was the founUinhcad, took a 
new direction ami tprcad itvlf out over ;i wider field. Men of a 
profound mill laborious erudition completed the tank of iwompii-ring 
the mind of antiquity. I lititic study of nature, and 

speculations of a Philosophy which was careless of ecclesiastical 

divided between then thi intellect! of Kurope. 

The rc»itlt la, thai in i rerj di purtmienl of knowledj "rie* 

luivr 1 ii wnii Philosophy, whatever thi paucity of Hi pOSJ 

results, lias improved and developed the art of thinking. We look 
out upon a widened universe with more accurate eyes. Our know- 
ir,i-r i.f mtiqultj baa been indefinitely Increased. An art of 
• 'liticiun has grown up which ""M" us to use with confidence ths 
materials bequeathed to us by primitive tradition and ancient 
I i.rning. Nor does this triumphant progress of science as jet show 
any signs of arrest or retardation. The last three hundred years are 
distinguished faun all that went, before, la the fat that the increase 
of knowledge whieh th«J hare hrought with them is such as is not 
: ject to reversal. Except in the sense in which OOmpleta i* opposed 
to partial truth, there is no fear lest the twentieth century should 
enntradict the nineteenth. It is impossible to com i present 

achievements being neglected and forgotten, as Greek literature and 
acioneo were neglected and forgotten in the middle ages. Oar 
. hildi. n will not have to go hack and try for a fresh method, as 
Doacartes and Spinoza had, to break with the philosophical traditions 
of the Schoolmen. 

But, in the moan time, what has been the history of Theology 1 
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While scholarship was still tentati \ of natural 

science were hardly made, before Philosophy had taken ita first freah 
ii uiti'[ui(y «i v( wholly misunderstood, tho belief of 
the Reformation wa« nystaSued inh i omda vfaitib us still hrld to bo 
binding on the great Protestant Churches. Not was thin idl ; in 
(Jermnnr, in Switzerland, in Holland, 1 1 1 • - • nn-l 
the nucleus of vast and elaborate systems of Theology, which in 
spirit, in method, in all but naun-, wi-re a n-viv. -I [ '. u t- 

since then, how much has happened? Tho science of Biblical 
criticism has been horn, and has grown to HU maturity; a 

1 of the New TettKBOnt hii br.t n I a more accurate 

philology has put us into fresh relations to the original languages of 
Scripture ; tho Biblical liistory hus been ro-rend. The general result* 
of research have pressed upon Theology with modifying affbd 
history of nnni upon earlli 08B BO bngBC De compressed within the 
limit* of mripta&J I limnology ; Israel's place in the world i> n>>t 
what he was himself wont to think it; the jwitriarchal stories fall 
iiit-i tin- gem 'gory of prinia-val history, and andatgO the same 

dissolvent analysis. The miracle- me «o closely inl ITWOT* a 

with the sacred story, lool llirmg? and <>ut • I >rld where 

law in BDXTi caal and invariable. The conorp i.iture, which i, 

>ii> a of i" i nt research, and seems to hold all tho pi' 
of the future, demands, if it into conformity with 

ii. so mo modihVatioii of tho traditional (-inn-.-jitinii of nature's 
In btiid, we are now called upon to make the ancient affirma* 

of the Cliun-li -s, in an age when the BfidlOfla oil •.vhiidi they 
■..■i.- ii. ■•■■.] has either ahangad or rami be eatimated bjothan oanooa 
■ >f judgment. We cannot read the Bible, or interpret history, or look 
out ujMin nature, aa (ha Rafbnncn did. If we are to accept 1 1 1 -- • L i 

creeds at all, it must I ither by bold I v putting our own meaning 

upon Ihata pliniaea, or by resolutely shutting our eyes to the beat 
knowledge of oar time. 

N iaa sen dl tha lot ■■><• batwjMU progrejwnnd stagnation 

in Theology may lw mid to bo derided bj Eha i: formation itaelf. 

I was a revolt against finality, and it would be strange if 
finality went to be its result If, aa I have Med to prove, it was the 
first effflOl df the intellectual movement which i* still m full operation, 
why should it ttaaH from it« influence in its latest and 
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most important -t age I I cannot bdp thinking tli.it Luther. couM hp 
II vt- iinw, would breathi EIm common tb if the mteBedau] world, 

i answm to its in*] I t-> that, of ii 

Vln.iit : ' minds there is -in ever frtsh reee[.tjveneas : they 

stand close l" iln' sources of truth, and dl titan to drink 

.mil !"• ■ ill- h'iI i w torn ml 

Jurare in verba matfirtri, who subject facta to creeds, and will not 
permit even God to con f course, 

ll.u'. Hi::- : inin-lil [| s.iil;;ht ti > lie i-V td'il : tie- 1;. . itinajT 

be mid, llnHi-li in ;i|i]n;u:iiu •■ i forward, WH really a backward strp: 
ir. was ii recurrence] past m ; -if oo nnp tion, to 

primitive purity of belief and a standard which i- independent "f 
intellectual pmgrc.-*. lint, tlii-i, sifti-r all. If 

it was ;idmi*.<il>le for Luf.ln a hi 

Catholic Church upon tho Bible and Christian antic, m equally 

admissible fur at to examine I.uiIiit.-^ \W ue hut following his 
exampla caligtou idea* by the sorasl knowledge of • 

if it turns out tlmt his work V. 
.niilil tie no more than half done with the unit- 

What if the Bible bIiowb by its history and Struct! I is unfit 

in ,,r,ii|h\ Mi.it seat of authority from which, in it* favour, he die- 
placid the Gbuieh.1 Tin* truth it, (fat onvi Reformation always 
oarr'n in it Qu »aed of toother. Hi [omenta in 

i In permanent and the transient, the divine and tho human— * 
iliiiiliiy whirh rests upon the hot that what is given by God Can 
be prtiiiih :i|i|iri'lii'inli'<l l>v man. And it i- Becaaaary, in order that 
the permanent ihoold thine out in it* duk . that 

the transient should grudti illj drop i 

icts anil argumente, 1 submit, esuiUish t ii ■ 
new Reformation of religion In what way on lhaj met 
who den; that necessity 1 Without some attempted reply kj thu 
question, my expos mil in- mcotnplute. 

The Roman Catholic Chureh m,,...; Ixdiiml thu Reformat] in, which 
i regards an a futile, and oriminal rebellion -rfy. 

8he claims to bo the sole di of religioiw tr luw 

not only re© ived fi in the oast at the hand .f i practically infallible 
tradition, but whicli slie Im.-i i!ii- power and the right t< 
fresh ei»ii[i]i -xity and eymmetry. At first sight, then, it would event 
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th.it her system is not touched hy the intellectual I ; i<di 

wp*I" tli<- Xbeologyof the Baformatlon. Lin I ■'•!. ii 

to be oaxri&d "" t lie shoulders of the Q instead of standing on 

ite own feet, thr ' ' ' -i '"• h.-M <'■■ < -ihli- fi.n- tl«- u* 

is made of it oud the inferences which an dmwa fxWB it. To a 
i, b0WATW| BU liu-niry difficulties invoked in the 
structure of tba Hil.l.- nro thus cvadc.l, and 1 1 » •- Ortholi NpHM to 
the ;i-.i-!mh Unit the SciipiiH,-. ;,„• 1 1 . . t lilted logmatic 

mftborifj, t.lii I be does not want them to be, but loolu foi the 
i of that Function to the Church. But even so, the antagonism 
between the ancient oud the modern spirit not only remains, but i« 
ii .nli- ni"iv I'ill.-r. If ii nut II ■ system I >• nn at tin 

ro-ti-. of thai human mind vhiefa u oppoaed be buatonoal 

criticism, to new speculation, to modern science, but ona wbi< D was 
the product of the middle uges, oud hcai* BpOD it ttf tin 01 

childitdi ignon U .'•' . iii. 'ir gTOtt superstition. It Ufa in some 

respects Rome lias modified her attitude of iron rigidity toward* now 

knowladge. She baa found ant that the baU v of our 

ay at- uaiatent witli orthodox belief. I nod his 

Boman observatory are a curious comment upon Galileo's daalis 
with the Inquisition. There are othfll natural sciences which may 
be pnraued, at lea-t in their lower bnuiehes, without injury to the 
faith ; while ;ui to lii.-.t.-i;, , |{on .»v.i -kill'nl in narrating imd 

interpreting it in hat own way, Bai what I or apparent 

• esaionB the principle of ecclesiastical authority ma] make. It 
remains fundamentally at war with, science. Ii i- t. 

absolute and final anihoi ity whioh is daily establishing itself in n. 
minds, and whiih once recognized can never be abandoned. From a 

proved iari, from n aatahliabod law, there U no appeal. Against 

thrin run lie pleaded no force of tradition, no claim uf authority. 
For a time the gravity of the issue may bo conceded 01 bol 

OUat DOB! it clear at last. The infallible Church on one side, 

the fotoaa of science and reason on the other — these are in the last 
resort irreconcilable. If I may adapt to a new use the imagery of 
Apocalyptic, there nnist be at last an intellectual battle of 
Armageddon, in which either the Church or arionco will win a 
dec i ; By. 

i h ITC hern : I to think that the Roman C. 'lurch 
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is the only communion familiarly known to us which put* thu 
principle of authority into a logical shapo. It excludes, as fur a* 
posjfble, bin Apposing [nmriii!i' .Treason, it openly bases the authority 
of tin- Bible "ii its own. it declare* that it possesses a living power f 
determining il ml hat not scrupled to exercise it. With 

position of tha Church of Km : U. if wo are to accept I 

joint witness of its Articles and its actual historical d 
seeks to blSDd into ouu the authority of the Church and the authority 
of Scriptmr, | mi mil din : i d. 80 far as the faith of 

that Clmr-h PMti upon .'I'clexm.vtieal authority, II ran i ■.in- 

cewiions to M&m * must ultimnUdy come into conflict with 

so far as it rests upon Scripture, it is open b tl, • difficulties which are 
suggested by the literary structure of ink 

that there are only three intelligible — and those not equal; 
ligible — positions which it is possible to t I g*rd to the 

reception of religious truth. Wo may accept it at the hands of a 
Church of whose; infallible ftolhohtj miiced 

ooaolreo. Wo may deduce it EromBeriptare by a process of inter- 
pretation wbiob ira believe to be dmnolj ordained - 1 I illy 
JTypiiring ndndfl into tl" truth. We may applj the fscultti 
mind and ooaadence to all sources of information — ecripb 

nature, our own constitution — examining, sifting, compel 
obedience to tin- oanottfl of scientific search. I believe thai the third 

thud is implicitly contained in tin' nthei two, and that ire are 
therefore- logically brought back to it as alone conclusive! fat 
whether t lii-. Efl BO or DOt| tin Beat of authority Ee not double bat 
single. It DUal reside either in the Chureh, <n- m iln- Bible, I 1 
Keaeoii. Fou cannot plead the find two of these conj> 
the th in 1. 

In auy COM, QCWOVer, lie position of the Church of England must 
In? thai of iuieiciit.faith Imughl. It recites in its services 

(Veils. Its Liturgy draws a large part of it- m 
from medueval forms of devotion. The Articles are founded upon 
the Confession of Augsburg. Nothing in its formularies, except a 
prayer published BOW and then for a special occasion, is more mod' 
fchra the Caroline settlement - , the 

l - i:ivci-l k -nice 1662, but nothing added to it. Ami 

h to say, that however clergy and laity have been affected by 
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modem science and speculation, the set of opinion in the Church is 

■hongb again:- 1 miy dianga a the bnubrfea Then k, i bolnro^ 

a Society for the Revision of the Prayer-hook, but it conciliate* 1 1 • r. 1 . • 
support and makes no progress. The outcry a few years ago against 
the use of the Athanasian I | prated to In- Imth loud mid deep, 

but the agitation for its disuse bore little fruit. Nr>t only i« the 
Prayer-book firmly rooted in the affections of churchmen — so firmly 

rooted us not men- 1 y tn h;iv<- l>< ne the indiVprnsiUi "X{Tcsaion of 

their religious emotion*, hut to hav >• |» : ,n al «t identified with 

thoee emotions themselves — but the men who would reform it I'-.u 
the beginnings of cliungc, lest it should take a direction the very 
opposite to their wishes. Am I speaking too strongly, when I say 
that churchmen would almost as soon consent to a project for revising 
die I'r-.ij Both, it may be snid, are facts of 

religious and literary history which have come down bo Da EKHD <>> 
antiquity ncinvr W niote ; and what we have to do, if we find 
them out of accord with present conviction, [s, not bo i i- to 

interpret them. P.ut tin- pressure i* nod tin- saint- in thi two case*. 
Few men are culled u]m>ii to frame a theory which will QOitt Ihl 
whole of tin' Bible into aeooid with ml their i 

convictions, while, on the other hand, the blBgN Of tbl soul i» 
always to choose from its varied pastures abuinhmt. and fitting food. 
lint (AC I'r.iyrt book pr.-si-iilK's tin' form of daily worship, tad IOJ 
serious ami immt spirit must come to some kind of intellectual 
reconciliation with its thoughts and phrases. And I suppose fcl 
this is what many laymen and some clergymen, who are touched by 
Mi' spirit of the BSWM time, habitually da They pour the new 
wine into the old bottles, without waiting or greatly earing for any 
specific result. They have many ways of satisfying themselves — 
ways win. Ii I -hill not pause t —that whatever evils may 

attend thi* course, do not outweigh its benefits. 1 do not itnugina 
that if tliey had the Opportunity of compiling the Prayer l*v>k or 
auactingUie Articles over again, they weald make them what they 
an; and if so, 1 am justified in inferring tint ill grand to a 

time nt which tin forms of lielic-f and worship will MOtiVO some 
accommodation to the. nocoasitio* <>f nio.i .ledge. But they 

take no slept towards that end, and in the mean time they put a 
meaning upon the formularies satisfactory to themselves, c«>i 

K t 
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that they have done nil that is necessary if in public ivate 

luilimi llirv Bake t.l i«-i i- p'i..ii i, n I -Ir.ir to "then. 

I on iii ii' iiiin-li mora to state beta than ko argue : Ualea; 

.mil I forbear to criticise the Bi ad ohureh theory. Nor do I at all 

op a position 
in which 1 could n"i try ith which I • ■ 1 1 1 v Inpetl i 

arjrm i ■ '•'■ til on the ana hood, it is a inaxus of ecclesiasti 

law that lax imuuli «' leg end fa it a man must Ik; held 

bound l'v the doctrinal implications od tin prayen nrhicb In- u • 

■ i ad ":t, on the other, that a Band form of prayarmoat 

alwa tore on lata la the feature id a compromise; thai 

i veil aa the officiating minister; and 

I more, thai in dealing will nd especially with an 

historical religion, perfeet scientific uecurauy a 
impossible. Even erhen the process of (manga in rehgJoua bion 

■ .-:. i.i j.i. llv ami iti . itioo h» break 

with the peei too abruptly, boo completely. Religion belongs to dm 
i ■uiisi i -.aiivc ride of onr nature : we prsy beat in famfln . we 

aw moved by old usoi i the holing of conua fi>r 

ranch ; do generous or tendei ml raid renounco without a pang 
fellowship of a Ihureb in foil activity of beneficence, nraoh last 

sever itsulf f nun tlw petitions and aspirations which were onca uj>on 
the lips of Eba Choral] that la ai rest I *i i.-m. than I ng that 

i ; .. i is only anothei aameforthe fnaflkbla 

that all qui voids to Him and about Him io but painfully xnd 
clumsily borer aronnd the truth without ever sett 

it there must be a certain poetic warmth and width of ptm 
which transcend all scientific ap] 
while wo give these consideration* all the weight that be! 
tin-in. tliry rarely, in face of tho facta on which I •■ an 

argument for gradual and cautious change, rather than for no changt 
at iill. if it be d li for religion to mt itli 

aciti. st*p, accepting every »u re addition to k; 

aa booh as it is made, and at once translating it into the lan^us* 
faith and aspiration, it is no reason why she should lag three centuries 

iind her comrade, and utterly refuse to try t*i lesson I 

d wen; the policy of simple interpretation ii ibbat 

grounds, tike experience of the last quarter of a ecu tun-, it seems to 







practically condemn* It, li BXposftlena of freedom and 

i, lint III.- f'.iiuul.ni"- !• • r 1 1 : 1 1 n . In i-v.-n 
■.ml i liurch throughout the land thejf are repeated fi>nn day today, 
enforcing their authority more firmly on men's minds, exercising their 
anejent ami in" rimiid tln'in.-i'l vet fresh associa- 

1 i on « to blond with the. old, identifyin more and more 

.'tn. ii whii'li i in".' BXpNM. ZbflM "i 
explanations, which aim to show thnt in BOUU EBJSfa lioai MJ the 
authors of tho Prayers antiripated tin- I and wants of 

niitiuii- as remote an ours, arc but on tho wavei wli < li now 
lap, now angrily bent against the steadfast emg, with no othai IBMlt 
than that df proving its nagnttoant immovability, w. inv. ii.nl ■ 

jrlio.,1 uf lil.r-rnl Theology III tin' Chnri li nl England DOR 1 1 1 . » ra once, 
and notably in our own times. With what result? Many t<..l.l. 
books have been written: many devoted and successful tab 
have t/til.'il in her \iiiivard: «he hit bOBD I- 

ni'i- to the tanctitiea of daily lif.-. Km. it i.; .«!.■■■ b it the 

li...li between the clergy and the most actively int. LUgwnl of the 
laity has grown wider, tli.it inanv BWBBt unl strong s.ails have 
declined or abandoned be] ier I that her formularies romain 

in nil essential |)«>int - what the Reformers Bad 

But outside as well as within A is a 

great body of Evangelical opinion which is wont to regard itself aa in 
an especial way affiliated upon the Theology of lh«- Re f" mint-ion. It 
is all directly or indirectly of Genevese origin, Calvinism 

with it. .-h.np edges rubbed "ti. or that milder form of f.iitli I 
Aruiiuiiis developed in the school of Bcza. The 1 

also hns it« written standard.-*, though not' such as urc used 
in worship: the creed*, lik- -d \Ves tin i inter (.''.tifessioii, 

which form the doctrinal nlrniwi of [ndepoa tnut- 

deeds, and, in OOfi well-known case, the Sermons publish. 
Wesley. Bul ii n curious for the student of dogmatic Theology to 
.« far short these statement II of the amplitude, 

the nunuteiicss, the pna deiou of the old confessions ; howdi 

li-il the Protestant world into hostile enraps arc now 
passed over as unessential . how the won! Evroigrlii.d il made to 
cover more than >. ■ Imn-h liriatianity wlr 

once thought radical I j divergent. As you may suppose, I am far 
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from lamenting this change : not only is it well that kindly sympathy 
and sincere eo-< >pc ration aiuoog Christians dtoold In independent of 
minute agreement, hut Theology, in my view, become* a 
proportion as it recognizes the fact thai, ii ... mi (lines cannot always he 
sharp, nor its distinction* precisely stated. But it is just tin- Kvaii 
gelitnl (kith wliiih hoi rim ust receptive of the influenae of 

the newer time. It is true to the spirit of the Reformation in thin, 
that it relics upon the letter of Scripture, interpreting what it thinks 
to be the gospel after the manner of Foul, ami ftwmp»lKi»fl nil other 
Kililir.il voices into luiiiiinny with that. So, nut iinn.itundly, it will 
not listen to the re-reading of the. Old and New Testament which the 
iujghei criticism asks for. To tell the whole plain truth, it in : 
grttiil.lv in .s v 1 1 1 j i: l 1 1 1 v with leaniine, 01 DC ipft illation of any 

kind : Id all of llniii it oppose* the simple gospel: ii gloriflB in the 
antithesis DttwCM faith that i.-> spiritual and knowledge thai is carnal. 
It is not, indeed, altogether uninfluenced by the spirit of the age, 
though it withdraws itself from it aa much as it can, reading its own 
literature, absorWl in its own labour, content with its own life ; but 
it yields nothing (o new knowledge that it can by any artifice with- 
hold, ami wh 1 to give ground. only slowly and 
grudgingly. It dotlM thfl t deliveries till 1- ■ all 
the rest of the world has been convinced ; it exaggerate* the dii; 
0BOM of scientilic men, making them an excuBa for being altogether 
dfloi to the voice of seieiov ; it reads history after a fashion of its 
., and Scripture M if eriticixni did not uxwt, I do not know 
what comfort men of this school e.un have in tin- fniurr. ■ for ::. 
must see that they arc driven back more and more upon the allogianco 
of the leas-educated part of society, and that forces are quickly 
gathering strength which must at \mt carry their fortress by storm. 
FlthsgN '.iiey think, u Luthei did, thai ■ Mm hut days, and 
that the world's victorious unbelief will prove the prevailing invitation 
to the irresistible HelfnmnifcMtatioii of the Load, ad the thud triumph 
IB which they will haw then purl. 

One important question as to these various manifeatatioaa oi 
religiou* belief, touches the com ler- 

lies them. In BO&ti ^distinction to the Catholic idea of a development 
of doctrine, conducted and ivatahed 0V« by a Church divinely gui.i 
the Protectant theory is, tliat Christianity is purest at its sourer, and 
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that that source is the New Testament. Few I'rotoaUnts, however, 
m bol 1> to follow tin* notion to ita lagjttlttfita iMW 

acknowledge that in tie- New Testament itself the procew of inter 
preting Christ has already begun ; and to net apart* as of superior 
authority, the words of the Master himself, in their pregnant and 
Dg simplicity, from the philoeophical speculations of 01 

and tin- atorift i ti thaeriM of another. Bat, guattng f"i tin m.>m. ui 

i is potttbl ik of primitive Christianity as of a rlctin-' 1 

l»jdy of <!■" 1 1 iii--. wh'-llnT directly deriv.iMe BrOIB Scripture or 

gradually reduced to form and proportion by tin- Clnmli, in what 

n are wo to conceive it to stand to the advancing know; 

ninulatiiig experience, the ripening speculation •( in.ni ? Is 

Tlieology to grow with his growth, and to strengthen with his 

ili? Is it to advance step by atop with tli. otittt sciences, 

BpOO them and receiving their modifying ini riin), or does it 

in the one changeless thing in a world of intellectual change 1 

Or, to put ii in another way, is it a voice from heaven, wbiob ddoi 

is obligatory for ever, above doubt, subject to no question ; or 

In' rry al mini to the Eternal, with which the answer of Qod is 

subtly mingled t There ran he no duuht is I" the reply which we 

shall ',;':'.<■ to rln — • iiuestion.-, when once wo have t.ikt-it tin- Kebrew 

history nut of the category of the miraculous, and learned to interpret 

the Bible as we would any > if her book. So far as tin 

record goes, it is i story of reliyimw progress, chequered indeed and 

interrupted, bul alwaji ateadilj t -r^***j towoda it* goal. Th« 

.lelniv.'ih wham tl-e tribe* ruled la, the -ludgei worshipped with h.ilf 
pagan rites, was on a lower level th ui tie- Qod and Father of Jesus 
Cliruit. The morality of the Gospel is an unspeakable advance upon 
the retaliatory jurisprudence of Leviticus. There is n wide interval 
between Qu -'tiaoous splendour of tin Temple ceremonies and the 
worship of s Spirit " in spirit and in truth." Why should we 

great designs of God for tin religious edurnti 
the world came uliruptly to a conclusion with the close of the New 
Testament canon T I do not know that nny long roll of years can 
add spiritual depth to such a word as "the pure in heart shall see 
God," or give a more compiling obligation t > t lie I hi las Ball 
as the moral experience of mankind grows larger, and new experi- 
ments are tried in personal and social duty, these universal principles 
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receive fresh and unexpected application, which surely find 

> apeak, int.. maa'a thought of God. llr.s, tried in a 
boi bom « ii boi baa widened (hi nd so 

baagivao bnadth and depth and numy--.id.ii 

ita Divine Bnlar. And if, as I noat aaeda believe on penalty of 

ji bold oa r<di«ii'n, aa aamted fact, in whetevai dapai b 
knowledge, is a word of Qod BOt Ion authoritative tliun thai which 
i "f old "ii the hpa of pxophol oi apostles il i 
ttad bo .i N •■■•■■ '"ii. h be (l.p'k- tin- law wl»r.li 'ii'i' 

fall from the ti- tin the planet in tta course — bo a Da 

Be he nvaala the hidden & trldi ib binds all anhnatn thin. 
iunl ill must inafci Uioanca hi* discovery 

with tin ancient "Thus saith the Lord." We an arrmtonied — 

ii nut, I think, in our worthiest momenta — to ],n 
miracle is dead, thai prophesy ii ailenl ; 1st u i aabat are, 

too, livt- in •.vliru, in the miIiI-v '■■sty of 

aaU-manifactation, <«od is laying hare His way- to the reverent 
tiny of man. 

In ill lliut I have said hitln/iio, I have taken fur grunted that the 
facts of eahgioa ace tacta, and may i»' recognised as such by human 
faculties. It is true, that 1 think that Tli U been far ton 

it md pzaejae . that it baa attempted to define and di 
when tin- only word upon its lips should h . an O Allituiio : 

■ has placed mysteries whose abyss no logic can sound, d 
of faith which mi research can verify, on the auae footing aa iiie 
great truths, tin 1 cardinal principles, which alone feed the religions 
life. Bill I iijcan h\ religious facte something external to human 
en i. ,1 1. -i» . and aspirations; that which ia indeed their object, and 
rat which they could not long raatain themaelvea in Ufa, V. t 
these are tbinkeiB, whethui few nr man)' I hardly know, who, .-■ 
a real vidin- mi religion us the ■ agent In bin s', tin* 

injngj the elevating of human life, imagine Unit it can per- 
without 1 and that so long ..< the chars 

isticnlly rd notions nnd affections are felt, it doc* not 

thai iln v have any intellectual b 
h Juat n« good for nil practical purposes as facts; tho abstract 
ption of a perfect Bi Ing as operative as ti 
living God; and the charm of tho Christ what it is, were the 
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Is no more than the most consummate of religious fid 
ao no dogmas are worth anything ; for the simplest statement of 
lbeologic:il principle i* tainted losurnption :nul mn 

the minutest definition of the oonmvnicatto faftonoAmk I b 

not say how this theory of religion is fatal to fchfi rerj idea of 

Theology, It not mily degrade! it bom (lie rank of a Boie&oa, bat 

tea it out of tha eaiegorj of things that may ba known, [fit 

history beeomes a mens record of human folly ami presumption, of 
wasted toil, foolish strivings, baffled aspirations. And if its past be 
thus melancholy, it can look forward to no future. It in n- 
that it* subject-matter is UaMnrehahli . i thiiL it hftl 0800. Human 
nature will oontfiuM to stmin towwda Ha idi :il, learning 
we must suppose, to rely on other helps, to lean on other BOpporta, 
than those which are afforded b] B belie! ill divine Nalitfol ; I 
ia nil (ldgmaa are egnalfy worthleee, ■ win nun 
aocoiniiiiHLit^ himaolf to the d hifl ago, and worship as his 

neigh 1 lii|>. 

'l'liii. under mob circumstances, men ahoold irorahip at all 
perhaps sufficient testimony to the reality of tliat religious ci 

seeks to justify itaelf so strangely. And I an disposed to 
(plain this state of mind by the fact that it is a survival ol rel 
after the death of Theology. sfiu, (TttOB U UDDOriOttl int. lluetnal 

necessity drivaa boa ontpoat afux ootpoet of faith, nay yet be 

unwdling to lows their hold of ftl li !■ thi u> he 

elevating, of aaiOqintiottB Vlud) tool b tin I fibw of their 

boarte, of aspirations win ! i the] need aa a mmntarhilflnfli 
coareeuetw and eOBUBOanen of the world. But I am bound to 
n — else were my long labour wholly vain — that they are 
fundamentally in error, and that they mi ' ilsc of old 

forces, which ones moved then too powerfully to be ever wholly 
extinct, for a living manifestation of energy, which they can tr> 
tn their children, and which will stir generations to COtne. I am far 
depreciating the afflcacy of some of those moral ideals, which 
an not mbgioufl either in their origin 01 thatr etnetJ which, 

under present dnnmatancea of belief, ma] ba <■ \ ; ). i " i-<1 to move and 
monld men mora powerfully than ever before. Hut I di 
that their method of operation is tho same aa that of the religious 
ideals which most of us believe to be realized in fait, and it can serve 
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no good purpose to confound tin-in. [do not ■ndemtand how men 

Continue to jBBJ, miles* tlii'V there is a listening 

ear. It rooms to DM thai fchsn i* ill the liill tho world 

ii :i Christ who actually walkml the. earth in the consummate 

beauty of holiness, and one who owes i: th and symmetry of 

i to \ivi.l ethical ini:u,-iTiation and subtle literary skill 

ml raiea and refine those who study him: 

bQt the first maker: limn: .-lit. nevr pn^-ihiiitiea to 

human natnrr. , th .tu.,1! ,n all who low htm to 

inU> the mount of God. So, too, the mathematician may "*eorn 

delights and live laborious days" for his sci ereen 

him i lions, and teach him the method of 

in iiro Hi lit".- : tin- 0.1 i ■ 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 ropist, consumed by the 

■ if Inuuunitv, ;utv ITS his lif'.- to others, and in so 

.A'lf-fi'ryi-tfuliH-sH. Hut even this, th> 
1 1 1 • ■ ■ . i- n"t the nu thing u to f ■■■-■ 1 the awful touch of G 
the soul ; to obey a holm will, to loan upon a steadier strength than 
our own , I.. 1'iml •■ to the service of a living rigfateo as an sa j 

and to linil in tni-.i (if .i ihIih-sh th.- inspiration of 

sad patience. Tho strain towards an iilcal still 

allows huh in think lumaali the highest sad bsal thing that he 

ace to tbeLmng Qod siilxlni ito humilil 

chasten* liim tu solf-distrust. 

With those who sffirm that religion i-- so emotion of the childhood 
of humanity which ita maturei years have outgrown, 1 do no 
myself in this (dace called upon to argue They me, in tin's country 
at li.i.*t, very few in number, and not accustomed to maintain their 
ID with a very rigid consistency. By an extension of the 
meaning of the word religion, which at this moment I a 
iiji[ii-iivc in r blame, but which makes it include all the 
uu.-rli! il is not difficult to al i^eyareull 

religious in their own way and in conformity with then own convic- 
tions. Hut then? is the less need thus to 
hart .mi old end well-do lined n thai I iras ; ae I 

mill wiili.-n|iriM(l "ii the part of phi l scientific 

thinkers, who have deoiaJTelj broken with old fornu of faith, to work 
way back again to soni<. standpoint of practical religion. It 
mt bo to Christianity, as thai nly understood: 
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its simplest aim ;m;itic Coma may seem to then instate 

Of divine realities than OU Ik- fully proved : boJ it. i- bo religion 
ili:if their return ia being made, to the recognition of something that 
is supersenHual nml divine, bB tli<» acknowledgment of a righteous 
order iti the world, ami the il ■ uf human nature fur tt* best 

impulses upon an Infinite Holine I it is not only n the 

ita of these men, bo1 in Eboei of religion itaclf, that I plead for 
a bolder policy on the part of the I httrohao, and ask fur a revision of 
brand mm, a relaxation of bonds. Scientific men have been educated, 
by the whole method and experience of their lives, into careful 
it ion and accurate statement of facts. They want proof for 
ill thai t !'-y are to believe : they are accustomed to distinguish 
between hypothc-r tnd reaeflTHhia certainty. They do not B 
stand the principle of accommodation, of taking words in BOB. natural 
sense*, of looking I 1 derivation of fan rather 

than to Uh>i p] till moaning. It in not their pra >kc solemn 

and precise statements of belief, and then to explain them away. 
Possibly they arc too exacting in their iloWnfTg ujkui The 
ili ■ logj in : they f»rgel that tin- MM method* of duOUTOIUIg and 
testing truth up- DOl applicable in nil departments "f human ih 
they do not Millicient.lv i.il. I the necessarily infinite 

chornctcr of nUglOOa realities a mcognisc the fu< - t that when logic 
haa done all it can, there are yet BUM md work for faith and 
aspiration. But when til needful allowance* Ii i made on 

ii 1m i ride, mo b nn ins to l»' done in tatix be methods tod 

reunite of Theology with thou of Ofhet sciences, if the men of whom 
I have spoken arc to be reconciled with religion. Can Theology, 
then, afford to be at variance with tin- keenest wit\ the most judicial 
i it* of tin* ilayl Or i> it of inj use to bid tin in, in ih« old 
imperious fashion, submit their reason to the divine authority alleged 
to be embodied in Church or Bible 1 In that intellectual activity 
which El their Wrjf life, they live by reason, awl must stand or 
fall by it 

And it must Ik- r. •collected that toll LtON b rapidly ex- 

tending. The number of educated DUO, WhOM ebXtf inti llectnal 
training and interest lie in the study of natural science, increase* 
every day. Booh men, having little to do with literature except aa a 
mental recreation, are apt to exhibit at onco the strength and the 
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wenkucMK nf tin- Huntiflo intellect: Its lovo ol tcoatuy, its daamtd 

!• r strict nan BOO CM definite rcsulta, and at the same 

■ [ta disbelief in ol ming truth than those 

whieh it has itself found effectual. Hut whether tl r' thing* 

be favourable to rt ligioil .<r not, it iB a fact and i 

with. Ofl tin- other hand, it ik no longer p 

i i! -.'if n|i in tin- cell of In own peenliu i . and to ol i 

iiujilicit e hatevei oracles it chooses to ult.-r It Bndl 

assumptions ml iv .|iieationed, iritiea carefully siftod. A 

dogmatic atten&CC of I -i, « rhetorical phli i ■ ; i , BO 

[U weighs li-- ivil y on the inintl of I reo were 

mi b ■ thing potable i» n consensus of the Fathom nj 

i point of doctrine, orituri mi would el once replg by an 
UMreetigetioa intothi gxosnde of patriotic Btthority. Ecclesiastical 

history, as now written, ia inexorable In pointing out the mUUkua od 
Iv.'formers, the a«8unipti"ii>. "f Schoolmen, the tocos of 

Fathers, the contradictions of Councils, the unfounded pretension* of 
Churches. Criticism oaks of eft Ekd •• bj Ifhom they were 

■ if ii fVBteui.1, ujjou what foundation bhej repoeo; of the 

authority i if Scripture, by what argu een bo j ; iod 

dix-.i not always nceire an answer whieh it is willing to accept. 
Theology, in a word, has had to come down from the calm and lofty 
eminence- of the temple, whin- she was want to nocture the u:i<|tiee- 
tioning homage of bet rotariea, bo mingle with men In their common 
hiiunks .mil i|.iil> iivm-.itioiis, to defend bet own claims, md bo rely 
for n-vi-ri'iio- on h,-r intrinsic worth. Tlmt the 809 victoriously 
•tend this teat^ I thoroughly believe : but it must be on condition 
that she frankly submits to it; that she is ready to abandon ill 
untenable assumptions ; that the throw* • nccdleoe dogmatii 

burthen; that she is simply faithful to the truths of which 
piofoundly convinced. But the test is, yi-.u by year, being applied 
mi a wilier se.de and with added stringency, anil it is useless to try 
to ends it by retiring to the solitary heights of authority. 
I must honestly confess that I see no evidence that Chi. 
tended to I loean i my dogmatic sysi • tlL Separating, u 

I must do, between his own worda and the interpretation* pat upon 
them by Apostle and Evangelist, I find in the Synoptical Gospels the 
earliest und most tl by tradition of his teaching. And, if this 






U SO, It must be admitted that, tln-.-.f ilociliiirnl mi ntliiT grolllii] 

tin- iiin.-l. inluablc lil.-i.itv pOMMNOO "I" lli' iniiii.ui i;nv- .an siiiga< 
larly ill-Iil.!«'il for dogmatic paTpoSBS. They aw a very incomplete 
record of what the Master actually said. Brief as they are, that 

bnonyhtanMi ta Incieaaed by many repetitiona, We cannot say that 

Ul«y submit Tlii'chyy, 111 BVen raUgiOB, bO any lywtMBltiC treatment. 
Th.yjare full of deep spirittii pri-i»n:mt liut 

even these do not stand in logical connection, and'are not rounded off 
into 4 whole. The oadjf impression of Cbrift'a method vrbadh WB can 
derive from ili'.'iu i\ that, he Intentionally adapted hi< instruction* I" 
tlir iii'liu'ln ii, almost to the occasional necessities of those nan ti.-.ti • 1 
tin -m, sowing his truth broadcast, and leaving tha harvest to the good 
husbandry of (.Sod. It may have been otherwise ; he may have format! 
a school and elaborated a system ; but, if be did, the IWOld fails to 

tell the tale, and we must look for his secret, ii"t in tl pea DBg4 of 

the <5oi.jM-i.x, lmt in tin; esoteric tndi i of th- ijl,<u«h. h la mily 

win- 1 1 we emisiih'i the interpretafcioaa pol UpOO Christ by lower | 
leaser minda than his, that wo come upon the first traces of a system. 
That profound und jienetrating religious genius to vrbom wt OTM the 
Fourth Gospel, wove Christ; the web of a world philosophy, 

and strove lo r mh-i iplieitj ol Kenroa i in with 

tli.' bfeadtfa Of EeUsnk ipaonlatJDP, Paul, whose keen poreepti m 
had grasped the fact, which was hidden ftmii soma at least of the 
Twelve, that the Gospel ores not to add a nav distinction bo Judaism, 

but to iw etna ■ Bad b ound bisaall cmdarttM 

necessity of at ooca otferiag it bo tha I "iitiir and viad • to 

tin- .lew, ti> think oul tor hhnatrf an intelligible and a 

logical position. I need not aay that, even wbila 1 place these two 

ii i I .'V. ■■! b n i ol spiritual naught bbantbefa Blaster— and 

tli.'. mold hi'"*'' been the last to claim for themselves that | 
of equality with bin the dOCtrfaa of tie- Infallible 

tion of the Nov Testament has pructicoily el«1 -a —I idci 

most fully the unspeakable obligation under which Uio Churclt 
of all ages lies to thai Q their arritfag* will you find 

any aj ate a ol rebgioua khoogal which can compare In ootnplaxily 

and symmetry with those to which the Information Rave birth, or 
such as are now considered to bo the indispensable bael? 
fellowship In the Fourth Qospel are the germ- if thai doctrine of 



tin- Deity of Christ which the first three centime* developed into the 
statements of the Jficene, tin more into those 

Athamatan Creed En lha P ine of that 

doctrine of Atonement which the enrly Church passed by aim 
silence, but which, revived by Augustine, by An« i, I 

in one form at other, met with almost universal accej 
Tins.- development! may have boon b tin- mind of Christ, and 
inijilii -illy in his words. But I confess I can see no proof of it : and 
v.li.n I ImhI : :diiii<- we <'aii mi[i(iom to hav* been the in' 

■ if hi* intellectual hniniog, and She attitude in which b tently 

stood to Hebrew religious life, I must think it improbable as well as 
unproved. 

I d<< IH.it, 

[u its i- irlii'.-;t reooide, embraces no system, it 

if on II: it at int. not full of great ami fruitful lb : ruths. 

Such a truth, the most fundamental, perhaps the noat original of all, 

la the Fatherhood of God, and the releti 

In irhSeli Bn tnmm ehildron afand to Him. A correlative 
truth is tin- Brotherhood of Mao, ■ fraternity which transcends all 
differences Of roimtry, 00 A third is the Kingdom of 

Qod, the perfect society in which the new life poured in: 
irnlividii.il heart was meant to issue. A fourth is the Future 
<'ii!iiici'tc.l with this hy the Ixmd of th ties which 

must be conceived of as tying all human life Hut it is 

remarkable bow I Atrial ifl content with the simplest statement of these 
truths. II" ioei aol ie«k to dovalop then .meal 

theologians would now declare to In- their necessary consequences; 
he does not attempt to bring them into logical co-ordination, la 
regard to the nature of God, he «eem6to me to stand on the 
ground of his ancestral monotheism. In regard to God's loving- 
kindness, equity, forbearance, forgiveness, omniscience, h« is ein- 
phatic in statement, rivid in illuatratiofl ; but of a philoaophical 
doctrine of Divine attribe so. So, too, he is a 

I-. l.-.iv. the future life under the veil of parsbl rta no 

. rp-..,ii-;rj..ni. lit to tOO theolog: 

rude and staring colours the solemu chambers of I diny. 

' i: \. 11 mora to be noticed that he seem* to consider these 
bn uid simple trutlie sufficient, not only for the inst- 
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the [junlii.-ition, the clevntion, the impulse of human Hfi\ It is Eton 
Iheui tluit hi-t iijipi-.il.' derive ill iImmi winning charm; his warnings, 
all their awful agninVanc.-. Tli • fund of hi.-, i.wri religious 

life, and he considers them adequate h> feed tin 
others. It is not that, like a consummate artist, he is able, in tin ■ 
riglli .mil m i utility of genius, to prod in <■ the greatest effects with 
tli.-. -implest means, but that in tin i. il religion tho 

iple.il mean-, are aloUC BOOO—iy S)pfl done e ligations. There an- 
no mora solemn and movine, troths than tlmie of whiah I have 
spoken. When others of a more derivative and complex kind seem 
U> swuy the heart* of men. it i- only in the hiddi of these. 

It will at once be objected t.h.ii iii ■ .. u abut 1 have 

said to differentiate Christianity from other religions, and that, if it 
is to have a characteristic quality of its own, it must be described in 
terms less vague lint I, for , nuisider it no discredit to Christi- 
anity thut, thai FSdnetd to its simplest elements, it eOBM very near 
to what some have QSJlfld Absolute Religion; the unilllBSSSIIK, tit it 
is, of all that the wiscBt minds have thought, all that the tendereat 
hearts have felt, all that the keenest consciences bivu recognized as 
binding. Nor am I led to discuss the 01 of Christ 01 

tie f I aity : tin- more those are magnified, the harder 

is it Ui limi a place in the providential order for Hebrew faith and 
Hollenie wisdom Hut, indeed, what ChriBt brought into thft world 
vm not so much new truth as fresh life — not so much ethical prn 
pice and precepts unknown before, as an enlarged capacity of moral 
obedient nei gEOWth. To discuss the secret of this spiritu.d lit 
would lead mo too far into thorny theological by-paths : I am content 
to rest in tho fact. It is this which raises Christ above the level el 
the teacher, and gives him his claim to be tailed, however you may 
deliue the Word, tie S&VioOl »i the world. It is t | justifies 

tlie contention of Evangelical divines of every school, that wo go to 
him not to learn the outlines of a system, moral Of theological, but to 
be inspired, moved, changed, saved. One of those deep sayings which 
seem to mc to show that the author of the Fourth Gospel had access to 
a genuine fund of Christian tradition, which but for him would have 
perished, is, "I rnn come that they may have life, and may have it 
ahmidantly." Ami this I accept as an authoritative description uf 
Christ's mission. But if it is so accepted, I must go on to point OOt 
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that tin- pMMSrioo of life must be taken as I >f contact and 

• •iii],nniiii«.ii willi Christ ; t)i:it i\\r (jOftllficationB fur standing in tin- 
line of Christian affiliation in- nol ! ;ii«-ll.-.t n:il. but moral and spiritual ; 
.mil thai, it i»n'.:iit to be impossible to deny the name "< rim.. 
any who acknowledge Christ as their Master, and can show any 
genuine li!. i him. This teat might unchurch sum.' loudly 

boliaveiuj It would idmil many bocetiee to the fold 

ild el i ■ i ■■ ithei in froa diveno oonnannions the pure tin aelf- 
forgotting and the bi I wotdd make Christianity as wide a 

thing as Christendom. 

I know that In dim pi •■ the ahnpllfieatioii 

the enlargi iii.-ni. nt" I.itii ii« reconciliation of 

ogy with new knowledge, I I lofl the 

Wt ban looked at religion from the outside as a datum of bial 
object "I speculation — ■ thin with ourselves to accept 

m reject according at it satisfies the tests by which our intell< 

. 'Muixjls no to try it And EraH int of vtow it 

must be this. "With the beat will in the world, we cannot t» 
what U intrinsically incredible to OS, 80HU "f logic b 

necessary before we can abandon ourselves to tin- i •. of ■ 

ehuxch, however com ]>lot a] b 01 n afterwards. But 

there is another at titu.].' i> i---I i^i- ■u-.- truth which is not the critical, 
(hough we may call in the • titi '1 judgment to justify it whej 
first Htorm of tTithuaiusui which compelled us to assume it ba- 
its force. Sometimes, under happy stress of circumstance, we <1 1 

rlnHiw. ii n-ii:;i"ii, hut religion chooses us. In this higher or 

Christ's was the natural procedure: hie i»i t, after 

long hesitation nnil nmdi iiui'.itiotii h themselves U» him 

he chose thom, he called them, he took possession oi them, and they 
obeyed. They i t ■ 1 1 away by a force generated hi 

bound* of their own nature : their enthusiasm was the motion of a 
Ood within. Changes of theological opinion an-, I know, produced 
by intellectual causes, ami run an intellectual OOUIM ; but when no 
religious impuleca intervene they are rarer than ie oonnnoalj 
posed, and .ill spiritual tipliftinga and transformations cool 
law of which I have spoken. And 80 I venture to think Out to 
restore Christianity to the place which it has lost and is more and 
more losing in the hearts of thoughtful and ■ men, still mom 
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to (jive beck to tl it. 1 * old virliiriiiii. n ih-uliiii> with t In- .sinful 

: .ml the wretched, what is chirtlv needed ia ■ prophet of this Inttor 
day who, in tho keenness and directne** of his religious insight* will 
speak at once n pii-n in;,' and a noonoiUag word. Hin'li ;in one Mill 
txetod with the aoientifk spirit, rejoicing in i !>■■ Inter 
prctntiou "f nature ;is an unvi-il in-' nf Grod, end deairing only the 
plain truth of hletorj that he may trace in it tin- WOtklng of the 
Divine Il:iu.l. I'nt he "ill be too full of the awn of dim 

maelf in tho ari'l wsetaa oJ i mil [am, 01 to 1» led astray by the 

pedantriea of nientffic Inveatigetioii I darn venture to predict that, 

iv otbei t ■ >■>■ pcophot) t h-> fututv trill rill his eye and heart 

too completely to aoffgi him to be ■ lx md-elave of the past : present 

ri-vi'latiniiH always overbear old QwologSftf, ami HO living church ever 

flijiplio* the model of the New Jernaalam l have bo leu lest he 
should fall out <d the rmks of Chriatfl loldien | foi I do i •- -t believe 

. ihing tu offer t" man that the Ooapel does u.»t. 

hold, ud i notice thai whal ia strong and in newer ay 

i* Chciattan in . • ■■■■•■u- ■■ •, if QOt nlwav* in name. I know that when lie 
speaks men will crowd to hear him, ami lay their hearts and lives in 
his haada; f"i Of humanity are inerndi 

.ml .veil if tlii-v M...111 -t im.'-i deep, weka alwojl «■► life and energy 
again. And though his oloez and penetreling n t fall 

open ou living ear*, and we can do nothing to dinel the operation 

of the Spirit of God, Which] like the wind, "bloweth when H betotb, 

vi t it belong* to us "f n. 'inn to nuke atretght the way of 

hit coming, 1 1 living ind vraddng in the light of our best knowledge 

:.:iu:i'. . : . lllt-'lloctiliil "litlii llllic^ 'VC ,;aO tOBOmO 

reconcile . hindrances to church fellowship we can rei^ 
wc enn go beol to 'I' Ltj of primitive piety : Wa can acknow- 

ledge the oneness of the religious life. So, as age follows age, and 
each pours fresh wealth into the treasury of human knowledge — a« 
0MD aceamahvM a riper cx|>cricacc, solving ever more perfect; 

ma of lift ari'l antering npoawidei possibilities — Christianity 
II receive ■ fuller development, and mankind, with the acknow- 
tery and the cry of imperJsotMn always upon its lips, 
will penetrate mom anil mure deeply into the glory and the won 

of God 
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